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INTRODUCTION 


J ames ‘The Amazing’ Randi is a Canadian stage magician well 
known to scientists as a debunker of paranormal claims. Since the 
1960s he has pledged a cash prize to anyone who can convince him 
that they possess psychic powers. The amount on offer has grown to a 
tempting one million dollars, but he says no one has ever come close 
to winning it. 

The invincibility of Randi’s Million Dollar Challenge doesn't sur- 
prise scientists at all, for such things as telepathy and psychokinesis 
don’t fit with their understanding of how the world works. In general, 
science long ago abandoned the idea that humans possess an immor- 
tal mind or soul - a ‘ghost in the machine’. And if you think about it, 
how could the grey goo in our skulls possibly cause objects to move at 
a distance, or divine another person’s thoughts? How can we continue 
to have feelings and experiences when we are dead and our brain has 
decomposed? 

It took me a while to grasp the conflict here. Like many people 
educated in nominally Christian schools, I put religion behind me 
as soon as I could think for myself. The natural world seemed much 
more interesting than superstition, and I became an avid reader of 
popular science books. Yet I saw myself more as a free-thinking ag- 
nostic than a committed atheist, as I believe many scientists them- 
selves do. It wasn’t obvious to me that scientific knowledge rules out 
the existence of the non-material reality described in Eastern philos- 
ophy, and I was curious about the religious visions reported by some 
hospital patients and accident victims. 

However I began to realize this ambivalence won’t do. Classic books 
on evolution - Jacques Monod’s Chance and Necessity and Richard 
Dawkins's The Blind Watchmaker come to mind - insist that our biologi- 
cal origins leave no room whatever for supernaturalist ideas. For writ- 
ers such as these, science has discredited the idea that our existence 
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has purpose or meaning, apart from what we create for ourselves. 
Neuroscience and consciousness studies treat the mind as an ef- 
fect of biological functions - and nothing more. The computational 
approach advocated by thinkers such as Steven Pinker and Daniel 
Dennett is especially influential. Again, if the brain is essentially a 
kind of organic super-computer, it’s not the sort of thing that can 
have psychic experiences. 

But then how does one account for the fact that people occasion- 
ally seem to experience telepathic communication, or see a strik- 
ingly real-seeming apparition of a recently deceased relative, or have 
a brief and extraordinary sense of being located outside their body? 
No problem, say sceptics. These are anecdotal reports, and people 
are notoriously prone to error, exaggeration or simply to making 
things up - a point insisted on by the sceptical eighteenth century 
philosopher David Hume to counter claims of religious miracles. 
The simplest solution is always to be preferred, a principle often re- 
ferred to as ‘Occam’s razor’. The idea that humans are fallible is un- 
controversial, whereas psychic experiences - collectively referred to 
as ‘psi’ by researchers - would require enormously complex adjust- 
ments to our understanding of nature. 

Unwilling to take either side’s word for it, I read everything I 
could lay my hands on about psi. I looked closely too at the rea- 
soning of the professional sceptics, who tend to be either university 
psychologists, such as Ray Hyman and Richard Wiseman, or stage 
magicians such as James Randi. One early discovery was that some 
scientists and intellectuals have taken seriously claims of telepathy 
and suchlike, and devoted a lot of time to its study. These people 
are hardly cranks: they often hold university posts as psychologists, 
physicists, biologists, statisticians, astronomers and philosophers 
(one of the best known, Princeton’s Robert Jahn, is a rocket scien- 
tist). They analyze data, carry out experiments in controlled condi- 
tions and report them in their peer reviewed journals - just as one 
would expect with any scientific activity. They don’t always accept 
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each others’ claims, and debate among them is lively. But on one 
thing they seem to be more or less unanimous: there occur certain 
mental processes that are currently unexplained by science. 

I found the controversy shrill and curiously hard to penetrate. 
Richard Dawkins has dismissed the paranormal as ‘bunk’, and those 
who sell it as ‘fakes and charlatans’, 1 while Randi, who Dawkins ad- 
mires, calls it ‘woo-woo’ and the study of it ‘farce and delusion’. 2 But 
at last I reached the moment that anyone will recognize who has 
devoted themselves single -mindedly to a subject, of feeling that I 
was at last starting to master it. I had read much of the academic 
literature of psychic research, and parts of it I pored over, closely 
comparing the researchers’ reports with the sceptical explanations. 
Now I found my thinking taking certain directions. 

I agreed with sceptics that psi is far from proved in any defini- 
tive sense. It emerges from the research as a complex and confusing 
phenomenon, an effect of consciousness, seemingly (and bizarrely) 
one with quasi- material properties. It's elusive and ephemeral, hard 
to demonstrate at will. If the laws of physics are to be rewritten, along 
with Darwinist accounts of the origin and development of life, and 
much else besides, science will not really accept anything less. But 
beyond this, I found much of the research material compelling, and 
the counter-arguments lacking in explanatory power. And I strongly 
disagreed that the study of anomalous mental phenomena is mis- 
guided, a waste of both time and precious funds. In fact I found it 
hard to grasp why anyone would not feel curious about an aspect of 
human experience so consistent and widely reported, however odd, 
and whatever its causes might turn out to be. 

In an increasingly secular world this thinking invites suspicion, 
I have to admit. I’m resigned to being lectured by well-meaning 
friends about wasting time on something so dubious. But I get their 
point. An uncompromising rejection of superstition is widely held 
to be a personal standard, a sign of intelligence, education and per- 
sonal integrity. People who believe weird things, as sceptic Michael 
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Shermer calls them, are best kept at arms length . 3 Aren’t they believ- 
ers at heart, trying to cloak their superstitious fantasies in the garb 
of empirical science? 

Against this, the scientists who take up psi research seem moti- 
vated by curiosity, as one would surely expect. They show little evi- 
dence of any supernatural preoccupations and side with sceptics in 
many respects - as indeed I do too. There’s often credulity and dis- 
honesty where paranormal claims are concerned - how could there 
not be? I concur absolutely with science’s rejection of creationism 
and have no patience with codes, cults, conspiracies, ‘alien archaeol- 
ogy’ and the endless wearisome controversy about the Turin Shroud, 
nor Nostradamus, Bigfoot and other favourites of the paranormal 
canon. Perhaps some or other of these things have value, but I’ll let 
others argue for them. 

At the very least, Randi’s Prize will give you a good idea of what 
it is that could make one twenty-first century European, question- 
ing and respectful of science, come to believe in propositions that 
many of his peers instinctively reject. It’s a record of my journey: the 
authors I consulted, my reactions to their research and analysis, and 
the gradual development of my ideas. In comparing parapsycholo- 
gists’ investigations with sceptics’ alternative scenarios I’ve tried to 
make my thinking as transparent as possible. Can claims of psycho- 
kinesis be accounted for in terms of trickery? Do spirit mediums 
deceive clients and audiences with the ‘cold reading’ technique? Are 
ESP experiments too flawed to take seriously? Should apparitions 
and out-of-body experiences be considered internal hallucinations, 
or are they something more? What about those odd statements oc- 
casionally made by very young children, which suggest they have 
lived a previous life? And as much to the point, if any of these things 
are true, why are they so ambiguous? How could mainstream sci- 
ence be so mistaken about them? 

Still, we may say, even if some of these things do turn out to have 
merit, why does it matter? In a world beset by change and crisis - 
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global warming, nuclear proliferation, pandemics, the moral chal- 
lenges created by genetic technology - isn’t the paranormal a rather 
trivial business? My answer is this: if it seems to be trivial, it is only 
because we prefer it that way. 

Make no mistake - there is an extraordinary anomaly here. Huge 
passions have been aroused in the debate about religion over the 
past decade, but it has become plain to me that many otherwise 
thoughtful people have little or no idea of the extent to which par- 
anormal and religious experiences are reported, or the potential rel- 
evance of this to their own ideas. This is not to say that mediums are 
necessarily in contact with the dead - there are difficult issues here, 
more complex than sceptics recognize, and I will touch on them - 
but rather that there are things going on right in front of our noses 
which are potentially significant but which we mentally filter out. 

A difficult question, tentatively addressed in the final chapter, is 
how secular society could ever become reconciled to the implica- 
tions of paranormal and religious experience. Given the tensions 
caused by the growing influence of fundamentalist religion it’s hard 
to see such a thing ever happening. Atheist critiques such as Rich- 
ard Dawkins's The God Delusion and Sam Harris’s The End of Faith 
blame superstition for the insanity of religious fanatics: educate 
people about scientific realities, prove to them that an afterlife is a 
logical impossibility, and the suicide bombers will have nothing to 
die for. From this perspective, to argue the case for the paranormal 
might be seen as dangerously irresponsible. 

But there are other ways of looking at this. First, as even some 
scientific commentators realize, religion is at least partly a thinking 
response to experience, and not always, as less well-informed crit- 
ics think, an irrational belief, a mental virus of which the human 
race may aspire one day to be purged. Psychic and spiritual intima- 
tions are an essential feature of what we are; they aren’t going to go 
away. Surely it’s better to try to understand them than to ignore or 
ridicule. 
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Second, the content of psychic experiences, the ideals they inspire, 
align more closely with liberal religious and secular humanist think- 
ing than with the authoritarian fundamentalism that both camps 
oppose. While mindless superstition is always a concern, it wont 
necessarily be fuelled by a correct understanding of psi as an aspect 
of consciousness. How could it, if this understanding is the outcome 
of a rational enquiry? 

On a matter such as this, one is not - and perhaps should not be 
- persuaded by a single book. Until you achieve a solid foundation 
any conviction I leave you with will be temporary, easily undone by 
the next article or review you come across that blandly reaffirms the 
paranormal to be a lot of nonsense. As I’ll suggest, orthodoxy exerts 
a gravitational pull in this respect, although we may not recognize 
it as such. 

On the other hand the Internet now offers everyone the opportu- 
nity to engage with this subject and make up their own minds. Primary 
sources that were once hard to track down - and which for that reason 
are often ignored by the critics - can now be accessed online, while full- 
er case histories and examples can be found on the companion website 
to this book, along with book reviews and biographies of key individu- 
als (see Suggestions for Further Reading on p. 331). If you’re at all com- 
mitted to understanding this strange subject, you will - slowly, to be 
sure, and with certain psychological traps to avoid along the way - start 
to get a balanced perspective. In this way you will soon become more 
knowledgeable than many of the authors whose work I have critiqued. 

I hope that Randi’s Prize will interest those people who, from re- 
flecting on their own experiences or on the experiences of others, 
do take paranormal claims seriously - and indeed may feel there’s 
nothing really to argue about. As well as confirming their suspicions 
about some debunking sceptics, it will enrich their understanding of 
psi’s complexity, and stimulate a more informed, critical approach. 
But I also want to speak to open-minded secularists and agnostics, 
and suggest there is here an area of human experience that deserves 
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their attention. To be sure, it will require a certain suspension of 
disbelief to begin with, but some readers at least will see the signifi- 
cance as we go along. As to what it all means, I have offered some 
ideas of my own, but there are large questions here which all of us 
will respond to in our own way. If in the future we can discuss them 
openly, with the best available information and without fear of ridi- 
cule, then that at least will be a beginning. 

A note about terms. From a scientific point of view many of the 
terms used in paranormalist literature are variously imprecise, in- 
consistent or misleading, not least the word ‘paranormal’ itself. 
While I acknowledge their limitations, I have been content to use 
them here as they are popularly understood. 

The term ‘psychical research’ was adopted by the first paranor- 
mal investigators in the 1880s and is still used to describe the field, 
although I prefer the more modern ‘psychic research’. Parapsychol- 
ogy’ only came into use in the 1930s, but can be used anachronisti- 
cally to apply to the earlier work, as I have sometimes done. 

‘ESP’, short for ‘extra-sensory perception, is a well-known term 
for certain anomalous mental phenomena. However the later term 
‘psi’ is more generally used by researchers (silent p', rhymes with 
'sky'). 

Finally, I have used the British spelling for ‘sceptic’ throughout 
rather than the American ‘skeptic’, except in book titles. 
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he supernatural holds a fascination for many people. In any 


major bookshop you will find an enormous range of books 


on spiritual and New Age topics: astrology and tarot, crystal 
healing, spirit channelling, ghosts and angels, witchcraft and pagan- 
ism - the list is endless. One unifying theme is the idea that we hu- 
mans are immortal beings, and that death is not the end. 

The more sceptical among us, perhaps browsing the shelves out 
of curiosity on our way to the science section, will wonder what to 
make of it. Where’s the scientific evidence for all this? One might 
have thought that by now the Enlightenment, that shift towards ra- 
tional thinking that occurred during the eighteenth century, would 
have emancipated the world from superstition, but instead it seems 
to have unleashed a range of bewildering new beliefs. As secular 
critics say, the decline of religion means not that people now believe 
in nothing but that they will believe in anything. 

Does it really matter if some people think things that aren’t true? 
Certainly it does, argued the late Carl Sagan, an astronomer and sci- 
ence popularizer whose polemic The Demon-Haunted World (1996) 


‘I would have thought, sir, it do be fairies, but them late 
readers and knowledgeable men will not allow such a 
thing, so I cannot tell what it is. I only wish, sir, you would 
take it away.’ Irish farmer to investigator, 1911. 
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you might find nearby on the science shelves. Extraordinary claims 
require extraordinary evidence, Sagan insisted; he did not rule out 
the possibility that some things like telepathy or psychokinesis 
might one day be shown to be true, but it would be foolish to accept 
them without solid scientific proof. Sagan further argued that scien- 
tific thinking helps us find our way in the world, to tell what’s true 
from what’s false. Its values are in many ways indistinguishable from 
the values of democracy itself, and we ignore it at our peril. If we 
persist in following irrational beliefs, a time may come when ‘clutch- 
ing our crystals and nervously consulting our horoscopes, our criti- 
cal faculties in decline ... we slide, almost without noticing, back 
into superstition and darkness’. 1 Richard Dawkins’s Unweaving the 
Rainbow is a likewise passionate appeal for people to lift their eyes 
from the ersatz wonders of the supernatural. An ‘orderly universe,’ 
Dawkins insists, ‘one indifferent to human preoccupations, in which 
everything has an explanation even if we still have a long way to go 
before we find it, is a more beautiful, more wonderful place than a 
universe tricked out with capricious, ad hoc magic’. 2 

The scientists take the media to task for its woeful lack of criti- 
cal awareness in publicizing paranormal claims. Dawkins says: ‘Dis- 
turbed people recount their fantasies of ghosts and poltergeists. But 
instead of sending them off to a good psychiatrist, television pro- 
ducers eagerly sign them up and then hire actors to perform dra- 
matic reconstructions of their delusions - with predictable effects 
on the credulity of large audiences’. 3 

For his part, Sagan praises a hoax carried out by the stage ma- 
gician and paranormal debunker, James Randi, together with the 
Australian documentary programme Sixty Minutes. In 1988 the 
programme ran a show by a ‘channelling psychic’, who was actually 
an actor speaking out lines fed through a radio earpiece by Randi 
himself. The audiences and television journalists fell for it, even 
though the simplest checks would have exposed the trick. 4 
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The sceptics ’ view 


For someone like myself with a foot in both camps the dissonance is 
hard to ignore. There’s an intellectual vacancy about much New Age 
material: as inspirational literature it often works well within its own 
terms, but it’s less convincing when it tries to seek validation with 
vague references to quantum theory, or to scientists whose ideas are 
viewed with suspicion by their peers. On the other hand its super- 
naturalist world view might seem to be supported by the anomalous 
experiences that people often report, and which are sometimes well 
documented - however odd. 

In my local library I picked up a book titled This House is Haunted 
by Guy Lyon Playfair, an apparently factual description of so-called 
poltergeist phenomena that allegedly terrorized a London family 
in the late 1970s. 5 Investigators Playfair and Maurice Grosse spent 
fourteen months visiting this family and logged any incidents of un- 
explained bangs and knocks, furniture coming to life and house- 
hold objects chucking themselves around. Their report was based 
on more than a hundred tapes recorded on the spot and verbatim 
statements from eyewitnesses; some of the incidents they say they 
saw themselves. Until then I had assumed poltergeists were a quaint 
old folk superstition, like elves and ogres, yet here were apparently 
sensible people insisting that the phenomenon was real. 

So what’s the true explanation? When I started to look around I 
discovered several debunking books, many of them issued by Pro- 
metheus, the house publisher for the Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of Claims of the Paranormal, or CSICOP, recently renamed the 
Committee for Skeptical Inquiry (CSI). This well-funded organiza- 
tion was set up in 1976 by humanist philosopher Paul Kurtz and 
is endorsed by well-known scientists. Its aim is not to carry out 
research itself, but to correct the uncritical promotion of the par- 
anormal in the media; its bi-monthly magazine Skeptical Inquirer 
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is popular with scientists and sceptics. 6 One of the best-known of 
its books is James Randi’s Flim-Flam! Psychics, ESP, Unicorns and 
Other Delusions ( 1982). 7 Randi takes the view that most paranormal 
claims are delusional, and that fraud is a safe explanation in many 
cases. The book is a satirical romp and makes short work of people 
who either think they have psychic powers or who want other peo- 
ple to think so. For myself, my disbelief was not so complete that I 
could fully appreciate Randi’s sarcasm, and I was interested to see if 
there was another side to any of these stories. 

Kurtz’s The Transcendental Temptation (1987) avoids rhetoric, 
which makes it clearer and more accessible. 8 As an atheist, Kurtz 
offers a critique of religion that explains among other things why 
mediums cannot be in touch with the dead. He tackles the spiritu- 
alist movement that swept America and Europe in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, inspired by the belief that spirits of the 
dead could communicate by knocking on pieces of furniture and 
causing them to tip and turn. This movement, which became a 
craze, was started by events that befell a family by the name of Fox 
in their small farmhouse near the town of Rochester, New York in 
1848. Overall, their story fitted the pattern of poltergeist claims but, 
as Kurtz points out, the family’s two teenage daughters owned up 
in later life to having played a prank. The revelation fatally under- 
mined the new religion’s credibility to outsiders, although it made 
no impression on spiritualists themselves, who continued to believe. 
That, Kurtz laments, is absolutely typical of many people who seem 
unable to accept proofs of trickery, no matter how final they may 
be. Psychics and mediums are often endorsed as genuine by scien- 
tists, yet hardly one of them has not been exposed as fraudulent or 
strongly suspected of it. 

As an example Kurtz mentions an episode that occurred in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio in 1984. In March of that year stories started appear- 
ing in the local press about strange goings on in the home of the 
Resch family, which some speculated were caused by a poltergeist. 
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Eventually a press photographer snapped the spook in action, and 
the photo was syndicated around the world - causing a sensation. In 
reality, Kurtz says, the effects were being caused by the family’s four- 
teen-year-old foster child, Tina, as James Randi discovered when 
he went to investigate. There are several other cases of this kind. In 
Looking for a Miracle (1993), sceptical investigator Joe Nickell re- 
lates the origin of mysterious ‘poltergeist’ fires that plagued an Ala- 
bama household. 9 The family’s nine-year old son admitted starting 
the fires in an attempt to force his family to return to their previous 
home. In another case, an eleven-year- old girl eventually confessed 
she was responsible for strange disturbances in her own household, 
which she had caused because her mother had been in hospital and 
she had been feeling neglected. 

Other stories that were widely believed to be true were later 
comprehensively debunked. In Terence Hines’s Pseudoscience and 
the Paranormal (1988) I found mention of Borley Rectory in Es- 
sex, touted by ghost-hunter Harry Price in the 1930s as the most 
famous haunted house in England. Price had reported a variety of 
paranormal phenomena, such as spontaneous fires, mysterious cold 
spots and unexplained ringing of bells. Hines also mentions the cel- 
ebrated case of Amityville in New York, in which the new occupants 
of a large rambling house (where a series of murders had been com- 
mitted a year earlier) told of mysterious voices, green slime oozing 
from the walls and doors being ripped off their hinges. 10 

Both stories reached a wide public. Jay Anson’s racy description 
of The Amityville Horror sold over three million copies and spawned 
a series of blood-curdling Hollywood films. Yet as Hines tells, the 
true explanation eventually came to light. One of the occupants at 
Amityville, a troubled twenty-eight-year-old named George Lutz, 
kept changing his story, and as he was suffering money problems 
at the time it was widely supposed that he and his wife had sim- 
ply made up the story for financial gain. The Borley case too was 
picked apart; rival investigators showed that Price had exaggerated 
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witness statements and the occupants had probably faked some of 
the goings-on. 11 

I found more details about poltergeist claims in Anomalistic Psy- 
chology (1982) by Warren H. Jones and Leonard Zusne, psycholo- 
gists at the University of Tulsa. These authors pointed out that one 
William G. Roll, whom they name as the principal contemporary 
investigator of the poltergeist phenomenon, has counted one hun- 
dred and sixteen cases that have been witnessed by the author of the 
report or some other reliable informant. Of these, ninety-two cen- 
tred on individuals, typically young teenagers known to have exhib- 
ited signs of repressed hostility towards their parents or employers. 
The psychologists reasonably concluded that they were engaging in 
secret destructive behaviour as a way to release pent-up feelings, 
adding that most of the reports could be attributed to poor observa- 
tion, memory lapses, and wishful thinking. 12 

These details started to get my attention. Numerical data is al- 
ways good to have, and it was surprising that at least a hundred cases 
existed for which there was some documentary evidence. Perhaps 
the reports would reveal more facts. But where could I find them? 
And who was this fellow Roll? 



A close-up look 


Here and there, as I read, I came across references to the Society for 
Psychical Research (SPR), an organization founded in Cambridge 
in 1882 and dedicated to the investigation of paranormal phenom- 
ena. It now occurred to me that it might still exist, in which case it 
must have at least some of the early poltergeist material. 13 1 tracked 
it down to an address in west London, although, rather absurdly, I 
hesitated for a while before making a visit, for fear of getting mixed 
up with peculiar people who might insist I join them on ghost-hunt- 
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ing expeditions to Scottish castles. However, they turned out to be 
quite normal and, most important, to be in possession of a well- 
stocked specialist library. 

Looking around their archives I was astonished by how much 
scientific work had been done on all kinds of paranormal topics. 
Nothing had prepared me for this; there was no hint of it in the 
sceptics’ books or anywhere else, for that matter. To date the SPR 
has produced around a hundred and twenty-five volumes of pro- 
ceedings and journals going back the same number of years, dense- 
ly packed with scholarly reports of investigations and experiments 
into ghosts, mediums, telepathy and suchlike, as well as surveys, re- 
views and debates, and all accompanied by a very lively correspond- 
ence. I also found publications by other research organizations, such 
as the American Journal of Parapsychology and Journal of Scientific 
Exploration. In marked contrast to the popular books often found 
in shops and libraries, paranormal claims in these documents are 
picked apart in forensic detail, with a detached and often sceptical 
spirit. 

Poltergeist incidents turned out to be among the first topics the 
SPR looked at. From the early 1880s, their investigators tracked 
down reports, travelling to the scene itself and interrogating as 
many eyewitnesses as they could find. They dismissed several epi- 
sodes as hoaxes but considered some to be genuinely anomalous, in 
the sense that no conceivable trick or natural phenomenon could 
successfully account for them. The physicist William Barrett, a driv- 
ing force in the nascent organization, claimed to have observed pol- 
tergeist activity at first hand. A number of other reports are scat- 
tered through the journals right up to the present day. 14 The society’s 
library also contains books about individual episodes. This House Is 
Haunted describes a series of events in Enfield, North London, in 
1977 and 1978. 15 Matthew Manning, now a psychic healer, tells how 
he was the focus of a series of poltergeist-type events at his boarding 
school and family home in Cambridge during the 1970s. 16 Here too 
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I found books and articles by William Roll, and another American 
researcher named David Scott Rogo; also material by British writ- 
ers such as Alan Gauld, A.D. Cornell and A.R.G. Owen, and the 
German parapsychologist Hans Bender. All of them described cases 
they had personally investigated 17 and some also summarized his- 
torical cases that were first reported in books and pamphlets dating 
from the sixteenth century. 18 

If these writers are to be believed, the scale of the phenomenon is 
far greater than is generally understood, and certainly better docu- 
mented. But this body of evidence is not really reflected in the scep- 
tics’ writings. Zusne and Jones get their figure of just a hundred and 
sixteen reports from an article by William Roll in Benjamin Wol- 
man’s The Handbook of Parapsychology (1986), a collection of papers 
by paranormal researchers, 19 and imply this number is too small to 
be significant. However Roll was more thorough as an investigator 
than as a historical researcher, and it is misleading to use him as the 
main source in this respect. Gauld and Cornell, joint authors of Pol- 
tergeists, identified five hundred cases for which there are published 
records, and their list would have been much longer, they say, if they 
had included unsubstantiated media reports. 

If we assume many cases never get reported, then Terence Hines 
is probably nearer the mark when he talks about ‘thousands’ of such 
events having occurred. However, I’m not sure I agree when he de- 
scribes them as ‘mild, even humorous’. 20 Witnesses talk of cutlery, 
cups and plates flinging themselves off kitchen shelves; eggs and 
other foodstuffs floating around the kitchen and smashing into the 
walls; ornaments and children’s toys flying across the living room, 
hitting people on the head; tables, chairs and stools sliding abruptly 
across the floor; heavy objects like armchairs, sofas and cabinets tip- 
ping onto their sides or even turning upside down; drawers sliding 
open; pictures falling off walls; and lights, radios and other appli- 
ances switching themselves on and off repeatedly, without warning. 
There are several episodes of stones being thrown from an empty 
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space, sometimes raining down from the ceiling and others in which 
fires constantly break out around the house. Yet others involve un- 
explained floods of water and other liquids that occur despite the 
absence of any apparent fault in the plumbing system. The most 
persistent reported phenomena are strange scratching or banging 
sounds, often referred to as ‘raps’, and these come from within walls, 
the floor or furniture - usually presaging more serious disturbances. 

The ructions caused by these incidents are much as one might 
expect. The family concerned are first puzzled, then alarmed. They 
ask neighbours to come round and reassure them that they not go- 
ing mad. The visitors are just as perplexed. Their next step is usually 
to call the police: one or two patrol officers duly turn up and may 
witness the disturbances themselves, but they offer no useful sug- 
gestions and soon leave. Next at the scene, maybe a day or two later, 
is likely to be some interested professional person such as a local 
doctor or vicar, or a local reporter who has heard something about 
it. The resulting media report will alert parapsychologists, who hur- 
ry along to see if they can capture evidence of the phenomenon. By 
this time, some two or three weeks after the initial outbreak, two 
things will typically have happened: the disturbances will have lost 
some of their earlier momentum, becoming more sporadic and in- 
termittent, and a brouhaha will have erupted, in which the parapsy- 
chologists find themselves jostling with relatives and neighbours, 
utility engineers and press reporters, photographers and television 
crews, sceptics and scoffers, spirit mediums, exorcists, teachers, psy- 
chiatrists and social workers - all energetically pushing their own 
explanations and agendas. 

There is also a third development, and one that becomes more 
marked as the episode progresses - the emergence of one particular 
member of the family as the prime suspect. Most typically it will be 
a girl aged between twelve and fifteen, although boys are also often 
involved, and their ages generally range from eight to twenty. The 
child is variously accused of causing the disturbances by trickery, 
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said to have confessed doing so or reported to have been caught in 
the act. In some cases the investigator who writes the subsequent 
report is satisfied that trickery is the main cause, while in others 
he or she rejects this idea - even if the child has been seen playing 
tricks - on the grounds that it doesn’t explain events that were pre- 
viously witnessed and that could not have been caused in that way, 
for instance because the child was not anywhere close at the time. 21 

As well as keeping a close eye on the suspected child, serious in- 
vestigators test for possible natural causes. Perhaps unusually heavy 
traffic outside is causing enough vibration to make objects fall off 
shelves. 22 One theory developed in the 1930s suggested many cases 
can be explained by the effects of underground streams, although 
this never really caught on. 23 Some anomalous sounds have been 
traced to birds, rodents or insects, 24 and other spurious events have 
been founded on superstitious fancies. 25 Yet there have been many 
cases in which the investigators observed the phenomena them- 
selves and were no better able to pinpoint the cause than the people 
who first experienced it. As I say, although they often suspected a 
child of trying to play tricks, they became convinced from their own 
repeated observations that the child could not have been wholly re- 
sponsible and was just imitating certain phenomena in order to be 
the focus of attention. 26 

Few investigators were in a hurry to speculate on the cause of 
the disturbance, although some abandoned the original concept 
of a malign ‘noisy spirit’. Since the youngsters at the centre of the 
disturbances were frequently discovered to be suffering from re- 
pressed emotion for some identifiable reason - family upsets, dif- 
ficult relationships with step-parents, and the like - it made more 
sense to view the incidents in terms of an eruption of mental en- 
ergy that somehow interacts with material surroundings. 27 For this 
reason, parapsychologists tend to refer to the phenomenon as psy- 
chokinesis (PK) or ‘macro-PK’ (as distinct from the small-scale 
‘micro-PK’ that experimenters try to demonstrate in laboratory 
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conditions). William Roll’s more elaborate definition of ‘recurrent 
spontaneous psychokinesis’ (RSPK) is also sometimes applied. But 
the fact remains that there is no explanation of any physical mecha- 
nisms for the interaction between mind and matter, and the idea of 
such a thing is utterly rejected by the scientific community. 



Outside the house 


Whatever the cause, there’s common agreement that humans are 
involved in creating these disturbances, as a means of expressing 
some inner turmoil. But while parapsychologists think it’s involun- 
tary, not caused by any known process, sceptics apply Occam’s razor. 
This principle, originally attributed to the fourteenth-century logi- 
cian and Franciscan friar William of Ockham, says that we should 
not increase, beyond what is necessary, the number of entities re- 
quired to explain anything. In other words, it’s simpler to assume 
these people are doing it deliberately. Investigators can’t accept this, 
the critics argue, because they are always looking for something that 
reinforces their prior belief in the genuineness of paranormal phe- 
nomena. That makes them uncritical - easy prey for tricksters and 
publicity seekers. 

I think it’s fair to say that this view of parapsychologists is preva- 
lent among committed sceptics, certainly those like Randi and Kurtz 
who campaign against paranormal belief. To me, though, Gauld, 
Cornell, Roll, Scott Rogo and other investigators come across as 
intelligent and level-headed, each of them simply concerned with 
getting to the bottom of a rather puzzling problem. It is of course 
true that their failure to pinpoint a natural cause opens up all sorts 
of problems for science, and can be construed as some sort of proof 
for the existence of ghosts and spirits. But most investigators don’t 
seem especially interested in pushing this issue, and they don’t give 
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the impression that they are following some anti-science or occultic 
or religious agenda. What’s more, the fact that some of them see the 
phenomena in terms of a psychological eruption puts some distance 
between them and those who consider such things to be the doings 
of the dead. 

What chiefly puzzled me as I thought about the naughty child 
explanation was how these children could achieve the extraordinary 
effects described in the eyewitness reports. I didn’t rule it out, of 
course, I simply couldn’t visualize how it could be done, and wanted 
to see how the link between these two rather disparate ideas could 
be established in satisfying detail. So I took a closer look at what the 
sceptics were saying. 

I started with James Randi’s debunking of the Columbus episode 
of March 1984 about the trouble experienced by the Resch fam- 
ily. This affair had come to the attention of Paul Kurtz, who picked 
it up in the national news and contacted Randi to ask if he would 
join a three-man team tasked with identifying the true cause. Randi 
agreed and hastened to the scene, where he found a media scrum of 
more than forty reporters, cameramen and hangers-on. However to 
his chagrin the family would not let him into the house, presumably 
having been warned about his reputation by Roll (who had already 
arrived and was investigating the affair himself). This of course 
meant that Randi could not identify the fraud at its source. His two 
colleagues were allowed in but they refused to go without him, and 
seemed to have little further involvement in the matter. 

Undeterred, Randi focused instead on the media coverage. His 
main target was a photograph taken by Fred Shannon from the local 
newspaper, the Columbus Dispatch, which was syndicated interna- 
tionally through the Associated Press. This image showed Tina Re- 
sch, the teenager at the centre of the disturbance, sitting in an arm- 
chair and starting back with alarm at a telephone that appears to be 
flying across the room in front of her, from left to right. Randi talked 
to Fred Shannon, who said that nothing had happened when he was 
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looking directly at Tina; the only way to capture an incident was to 
keep the camera trained on her and look away slightly, pressing the 
shutter whenever he saw something move in his peripheral vision. 

Quite reasonably, Randi concluded that Tina had simply waited 
until no-one was looking before carrying out the actions herself. He 
persuaded Shannon to let him see the other thirty- five frames on the 
roll from which the published photograph was taken. In his subse- 
quent report he analyzed the scene: with the help of an artist’s rendi- 
tions of some of the unpublished frames, he demonstrated that by 
grabbing the telephone cord at a spot near her right hand, and yank- 
ing it hard, Tina could have caused it to fly up into exactly the posi- 
tion shown - without being observed by Shannon. Randi remarked 
that an atmosphere of loose gaiety’ prevailed in the house at the 
time, and that Tina was given a great deal of latitude, for instance 
holding the phone in her hand while carrying on an animated con- 
versation with other people in the room, which would have given 
her the opportunity to cheat. 

Randi also managed to view some videotape footage that caught 
Tina in the act of cheating. A television crew had been vainly trying 
to film the spook and finally gave up, but while they were packing 
away their gear they left a camera running, aimed at Tina sitting 
on the sofa, and only discovered what was on the tape when they 
looked at it later. Randi describes the scene: ‘Seated at one end of the 
sofa, near an end-table, and believing the camera was no longer ac- 
tive, she watched carefully until she was unobserved, then reached 
up and pulled a table-lamp toward herself, simultaneously jumping 
away, letting out a series of bleating noises, and feigning, quite effec- 
tively, a reaction of stark terror ’. 28 When confronted with this, Tina 
admitted faking the effect but maintained she was only fooling in 
order to get rid of the camera crew. 

Randi then talked to some of the reporters who had been sent 
to cover the incidents, and having seen nothing were somewhat 
jaded. One said he suspected the real story was the duping of the 
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media. Others gave damning details that tended to support the idea 
of fraud but which were never reported, and one complained about 
news editors who had altered his copy for dramatic effect. 

Finally Randi turned his attention to Roll, who had spent three 
days in the house trying to witness the phenomena himself. On his 
departure Roll gave a press conference in a local hotel in which he 
described incidents that had convinced him that this was not a teen- 
age hoax but a genuine case of psychokinesis. Randi points out that 
Roll’s evidence was only acquired during half an hour right at the 
end of his visit, when no other witnesses were present. Further, Roll 
did not see the movements directly, but simply inferred that Tina 
could not have been responsible because of her position relative to 
them at the time. Randi adds: ‘Roll is myopic and wears thick glass- 
es: he is a poor observer’. 29 

All this struck me as effective debunking. It didn’t demonstrate 
beyond doubt that the Columbus affair was a hoax, but it did weaken 
any sense I might have had that the incident was paranormal. Ana- 
lyzing the unpublished photographs was a clever stroke; it showed 
resourcefulness and inspired confidence that Randi knew what he 
was doing. Randi also complained about the relative lack of inde- 
pendent corroboration of the witness’s testimony. Roll’s might have 
had some weight, but turned out to be quite limited. 


S Another debunking magician 

Sceptical writers also draw on examples provided by the magician 
Milbourne Christopher in his book entitled Seers, Psychics and ESP 
(1970), acritical study of various paranormal phenomena. Inashort 
chapter on poltergeists Christopher briefly describes nine incidents 
that occurred in America between 1944 and 1964. Most sound ex- 
actly like the kind of cases reported in the parapsychological liter- 
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ature, other than the fact that they were resolved in some way or 
ceased to attract any more interest. In one case the disturbances 
ceased when a protective cover was placed on the chimney of the 
house, suggesting they had been caused by a downward draught. In 
another, a girl admitted causing a ruckus after traces of a light pow- 
der (covertly dusted onto objects) were found on her hands. Chil- 
dren confessed to playing tricks in three other cases. There was also 
an episode in which a girl was seen by an investigating magician to 
drop an object she had concealed previously (although Christopher 
notes that this was inconclusive evidence). Yet another reports how 
disturbances in one family ceased when the police threatened them 
with he detector tests. 

Unfortunately Christopher provides no references for these 
sources, although the sketchiness of the details suggests they are 
press reports. However he does describe in more depth a particular 
case that occurred in 1958 in Seaford, Long Island, which he him- 
self followed up. 30 Like the Columbus episode that followed, this 
received international media coverage and was subsequently inves- 
tigated by Roll, accompanied then by his colleague Gaither Pratt. 

The Seaford disturbances took place in February 1958 in a 
house occupied by a family with two children aged twelve and 
thirteen. Disturbances were characterized chiefly by bottles that 
unaccountably popped their tops and spilled their contents, some- 
times falling onto their sides. When interviewed by Roll, the fam- 
ily members described several occasions when they had seen the 
objects moving on their own. In one instance the father had been 
standing in the doorway of the bathroom when suddenly he saw 
a medicine bottle slide about eighteen inches across a bathroom 
surface and drop into the basin, and at the same time a shampoo 
bottle slid in a different direction and clattered to the floor. A local 
police detective took up the case and warned both children that 
they would be in big trouble if they were found to be responsible, 
yet this didn’t stop the disturbances from continuing. On one oc- 
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casion an ornament crashed to the floor and broke while the de- 
tective was in the room with one of the boys, and he subjected him 
to a severe grilling; the child burst into tears and insisted he had 
nothing to do with it. 

As a debunking conjuror, Christopher’s attentions were no 
more welcome than Randi’s had been at Columbus. Barred from 
the house, he worked instead with reports of what had occurred, 
inviting journalists to his home to show them how he could per- 
form similar feats. The reporters would hear popping noises from 
the bathroom, for example, and would rush in to find shampoo 
bottles lying on their sides, spilling liquid - exactly the type of 
incident that had been reported in the Seaford house. The trick 
was boringly simple: seconds previously, Christopher’s wife, who 
had been hiding in the bedroom, had slipped into the bathroom 
and overturned the bottles, chucking some glass marbles into an 
enamel bowl on her way out to make explosive sounds to repli- 
cate bottles popping their tops. Or the reporters might see orna- 
ments leaping off a shelf on their own initiative, a feat Christopher 
achieved with a complex arrangement of threads. If this expla- 
nation seems far-fetched, Christopher adds, there’s at least one 
known precedent: an eighteenth- century case in which a young 
woman attached long horsehairs to objects and yanked them when 
no-one was looking. 



The Fox sisters confess 


A third case, which is clearly relevant here, is the well-known story 
of the Fox sisters as touched on above. At least it seems relevant to 
me, for reasons I’ll come to; interestingly few sceptics categorize it 
as a poltergeist incident, seeing it instead as the prototype for fake 
mediumship . 31 Here’s a brief summary of what happened, based on 
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contemporary statements by the girls’ mother and other eyewit- 
nesses. 32 

Sometime during November of 1848, Maggie Fox, then aged 
fourteen, and Kate, then aged twelve, drew their parents’ attention 
to strange ‘rapping’ noises in their bedroom at night. The parents 
heard the noises too but were unable to identify what was causing 
them. The neighbours were called in and they too heard the raps, 
but they were likewise mystified. At a certain point one of the girls 
discovered that the noises would respond to her spoken commands, 
which led to them to develop a rudimentary code - two knocks for 
‘yes’, one for ‘no’, and so on. In this way it was understood that they 
were in communication with the spirit of an itinerant peddler who 
claimed that he had been murdered in the house by a previous oc- 
cupant. Subsequently other people said they would receive accurate 
responses to spoken questions about intimate personal matters, 
which made them believe that the spirits of their dead relatives were 
also present. The noises followed the girls when they moved to the 
nearby town of Rochester, where inconclusive attempts were made 
to find out what was going on. In subsequent years, the two girls, 
together with their elder sister, Leah, became in great demand as 
mediums, passing on messages from the dead by means of the raps 
- an activity that other people soon found they could carry out too. 

Considering the enormous historical impact of the spiritualist 
movement that was launched by these events, it’s interesting to see 
what Maggie Fox said about them four decades years later. In a thea- 
tre booked for the purpose she denounced spiritualism as a miser- 
able subject that would do great evil unless it was suppressed, and 
since she had started it all off, she said, she had every right to expose 
it. ‘My sister Katie and myself were very young children when this 
horrible deception began,’ Maggie said. ‘I was eight, and just a year 
and a half older than she. We were very mischievous children and 
we wanted to terrify our dear mother, who was a very good woman 
and very easily frightened’. 33 Their original method was to tie a piece 
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of string to an apple and then covertly bump it on the floor, pretend- 
ing the noise was being made by an invisible spirit. This worked 
well, and Maggie went on to describe how, under Leah’s tutelage, the 
two little girls learned to make raps by cracking their fingers and the 
joints of their toes against any surface that would conduct sound. 

The rappings are simply the result of a perfect control of 
the muscles of the leg below the knee which govern the 
tendons of the foot and allow action of the toe and ankle 
bones that are not commonly known. Such perfect control 
is only possible when a child is taken at an early age and 
carefully and continually taught to practise the muscles 
which grow still in later years. A child at twelve is almost 
too old. With control of the muscles of the foot the toes 
may be brought down to the floor without any movement 
that is perceptible to the eye. The whole foot, in fact, 
can be made to give rappings by the use only of muscles 
below the knee. This, then, is the simple explanation of 
the whole method of the knocks and raps . 34 

A similar account was given independently only three years after 
the first manifestations. An aunt of the two sisters, named Mrs Cul- 
ver, claimed that Kate had explained to her exactly how she caused 
the noises by manipulating the muscles in her toes. Culver also de- 
scribed how Kate used mentalist skills, for example watching out 
for minute muscle movements on people’s faces to reveal their reac- 
tions. Kate, Culver claimed, said that to make raps sound distant 
on the wall she would ‘make them louder and direct my own eyes 
earnestly to the spot where I wished them heard ’. 35 

Before these revelations, the initial investigations had produced 
mixed results. Several times the girls were examined by committees 
in public, where the knockings were very much in evidence, but no 
trickery was discovered. Yet many professionals - doctors, profes- 
sors, priests and other worthies - wrote articles, gave lectures and 
made public statements to the effect that they had investigated the 
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girls and were convinced that they were making the knocks them- 
selves. They pointed out variously that the noises were always heard 
on a surface that the girls’ bodies or dresses were touching, that the 
girls’ faces showed signs of effort when the noises were in progress, 
and that when they held the girls’ legs the noises ceased. They also 
discovered that noises could be made by cracking the toe joints. 


7 Some eyewitness testimony 

These objections look pretty decisive. If we accept that there is no 
other indication of a link between mind and matter, that centuries 
of accumulated scientific evidence rules it out, then the most rea- 
sonable and economical course must be to reject poltergeist claims 
- however convincing they may sometimes appear. 

Yet there was something here that didn’t seem quite right to me, 
and it kept drawing me back. If you read the literature on the sub- 
ject you’ll find that poltergeist incidents tend to be extraordinarily 
fraught. The people involved are overcome with panic and confu- 
sion, not just for a few hours but for days and weeks on end. This 
isn’t an effect one expects to result from mere children’s pranks. And 
as I said before, I often wondered how these children managed to 
create such convincing illusions and remain undetected. 

I’ll come back to this later, but first I want to tell you about 
something else I found. Despite their decidedly odd character, the 
claims are quite uniform. When Gauld and Cornell analyzed their 
five hundred cases they found that nearly half began with noises 
that were described as raps or ‘knockings’ or sometimes as loud 
thumps or thuds or ‘bangings ’. 36 The descriptions suggested that 
they often occurred after dark, often close to someone who was 
sleeping, although they were sometimes also heard in daylight 
hours. 
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This is how the Fox girls’ mother described them, three years 
after the original event: 

The first night we heard the rapping we all got up, lit a candle, 
and searched all over the house. The noise continued while 
we were hunting, and was heard near the same place all 
the time. It was not very loud, yet it produced a jar of the 
bedsteads and chairs that could be felt by placing our hands 
on the chairs, or while we were in bed. It was a feeling of 
tremulous motion, more than a sudden jar. 37 

Compare this to a 1997 report by SPR researchers Maurice Grosse 
and Mary Rose Barrington, who checked out incidents occurring in 
the vicinity of a young boy in a flat in north London, and wrote as 
follows: 

[The knocking] moved around the top of the bed, banging 
at the top and then at the foot and sometimes at both places 
at once. It knocked very loudly at the base of the bed where 
it joined the wall and when I opened the cupboard at the 
base of the headboard there were a number of loud bangs. 

I tried everything in my power to locate the noise, placing 
my hands under the pillow, and then under the mattress, 
but with no success. 38 

Another similar instance was reported by the neighbour of a Mrs 
Harper, the mother of two adolescent girls in the Enfield distur- 
bances ten years earlier: 

All I could hear was this knocking, and I didn’t know what it 
was, just a strange knock on the wall. I went up the stairs, and 
as I went up the knock followed me. I got three distinctive 
knocks on the wall. I carried on up the stairs, went into the 
front bedroom - three knocks on the wall again. Strange, I 
thought to myself. I’m beginning to shake. I go in the back 
bedroom - same thing again - knocks following me. 39 
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The British investigator Owen reported a case he followed up in 
Sauchie in Scotland in 1960. He interviewed a local vicar who had 
gone late one night to investigate some unexplained noises occur- 
ring in the close vicinity of eleven-year- old Virginia Campbell: 

On entering at the front door he heard loud knockings in 
progress. Going upstairs he found Virginia awake, but not 
greatly excited, in the double bed... The loud knocking 
noise continued and appeared to emanate from the bed- 
head. Mr Lund moved Virginia down in to the bed so 
that she could not strike or push the bed-head with her 
head, and he also verified that her feet were well tucked in 
under the bed clothes, and held in by them. The knocking 
continued. During the knocking Mr Lund held the bed- 
head. He felt it vibrating in unison with the noises. 40 

I could go on for quite a while longer; these examples make up only 
about three per cent of Gauld and Cornell’s data. 41 The point is, what 
the Fox family and their neighbours said they heard, and what the 
sisters later said was a childish prank, was broadly identical to hun- 
dreds of other documented cases, in the majority of which investi- 
gators and witnesses failed to find any cause at all for, and in which 
nobody confessed to playing tricks, whether by bumping apples tied 
to string on the floor, or by cracking their toe joints, or anything 
else. 

What made the Fox case so sensational - and so historically sig- 
nificant - was the element of responsiveness, that is the fact that the 
source of the knockings seemed to be intelligent, capable of answer- 
ing peoples questions, even of divining their unspoken thoughts. 
Interestingly, this feature too is abundantly present in the investiga- 
tive literature. Here are some examples. In a Swiss case, a person 
present during a disturbance asked the invisible source to knock 
three times, which it did, and then five times, which again it also 
did. 42 A nun in a French convent was followed wherever she went 
by strange thuds and bangings; a priest sent to investigate said it 
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seemed as though an ‘uneasy soul’ was trying to communicate, and 
if asked to rap a certain number of times it would do so exactly. 43 A 
Turkish school-teacher wrote to the SPR in 1905 describing the case 
of a local villager in whose presence unexplained raps were continu- 
ally heard; it was discovered that their source, whatever it was, could 
answer questions accurately. 44 William Barrett, investigating a case 
in Derrygonnelly in Ireland in 1877, made the same discovery: 

To avoid any error or delusion on my part, I put my hands 
in the side pockets of my overcoat and asked it to knock 
the number of fingers I had open. It correctly did so. Then 
with a different number of fingers open each time, the 
experiment was repeated four times in succession, and four 
times I obtained absolutely the correct number of raps. 45 

Significantly, in both of the last two examples the investigator’s re- 
quest was thought, not uttered aloud. When it comes to the anoma- 
lous movement of objects, it’s striking how insistent witnesses are 
that no-one present was responsible. They could see no link between 
the disturbance and any human action - and it completely spooked 
them. For instance a policewoman summoned at the onset of the 
Enfield incidents later described how she had seen a chair rise in the 
air and then slide a few feet across the floor. She said, ‘I’m absolutely 
convinced that no-one in that room touched that chair or went any- 
where near it when it moved. Absolutely convinced’. 46 Similarly a 
reporter from the Daily Mirror said that while he had been in the 
house he had seen toy building bricks hurtling around the room: 

The [toy bricks] came from one side of the room, came up 
into the corner, hit it very fast, very straight. Nobody had 
moved their arm, nobody could have flicked or thrown or 
whatever that [brick], nor any of the others. There were 
four or five pieces thrown while I was there, and one of 
them struck me on the head. I had a lump on my forehead 
for three or four days afterwards. 47 
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A commonly noted feature is the unnatural way in which the objects 
often move. In a case that took place in Miami, which I’ll describe 
in more detail shortly, a witness saw a beer mug sort of scoot off 
the shelf horizontally, and then abruptly fall ’. 48 In the Enfield case, 
marbles that hurtled around the room at great speed were seen com- 
ing to rest on the floor as though they had been gently placed there, 
without bouncing . 49 The phenomenon was also described by Hans 
Bender in a case at Nickleheim in Germany, when a stone falling 
from the ceiling failed to bounce but remained glued in place, as 
though fastened by a magnet . 50 



Inside the house 


There is a quantity of suggestive detail in the investigators’ accounts 
that creates a rather different picture from the one provided by 
sceptics. The Columbus episode is a good example . 51 According to 
Roll’s account (which was based on interviews with the family), im- 
mediately prior to the incident Tina had been in growing conflict 
with her adoptive parents, particularly with her father John. On 
one particular day John tried to punish her with a beating, but she 
resisted. That night in her bedroom she was surprised to see the 
figures on her digital clock-radio racing forwards. Then the sound 
came on, and she had to unplug it to make it stop. Over the next 
two days there were similar problems elsewhere in the house - the 
baby alarm monitor and the television both switched themselves on 
unexpectedly, and the clocks on the walls downstairs also started 
racing (they ran on batteries so the problem could not have been 
caused by a surge in the main electricity supply). At a certain point 
the clothes dryer switched itself on and Tina’s mother Joan opened 
its door to stop it. But as soon as she left the room the machine’s 
door slammed shut and it came on again. At this stage, Joan accused 
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Tina of fooling and made her sit where she could see her. But even 
then, she opened the dryer’s door to turn it off and it slammed shut 
and started running again. Joan later told Roll that Tina was useless 
at covering up mischief she had caused; she also observed that in 
this case Tina seemed to be genuinely puzzled. 

John, by contrast, continued for some time to believe that Tina 
was the source of the problems. However his doubts increased after 
he spent much of that weekend trying to stop the lights and appli- 
ances coming on by themselves. An electrician called in to help could 
trace no fault, and eventually realized that the problems had nothing 
to do with the circuits - the switches themselves were flipping up and 
down. The electrician tried to stop this by taping the switches down, 
but as fast as he could do so the lights came on again. Sometimes the 
tape simply disappeared, even when Tina was fully in his view. 

The following Monday morning Joan heard knocking from the 
front door. Before she could answer, she realized the noise was com- 
ing from a candle-holder in the hallway which was banging hard 
against the wall. She watched it from the kitchen until finally it 
broke. Then, again as she watched, a carton of apple juice that had 
been standing on the counter by the sink sailed into the living room 
and crashed into an outside door, spilling juice everywhere. Fol- 
lowing this, a picture hanging in the hallway and another large one 
hanging over the couch in the living room started swinging back 
and forth on their hooks. Joan and Tina held them in place, but 
when they let go, Joan said, the pictures went back to swinging. 

William Roll became involved after having been contacted by 
Mike Harding, a reporter on the Columbus Dispatch who had written 
an article about the Resches’ child-fostering activities a few months 
earlier. On his first visit Harding described how he was standing in 
the kitchen, looking into the living room, when suddenly magazines 
and newspapers on the end table ‘shot out’ and fell two or three feet 
away. Tina was nowhere near them. His first thought, he told Roll, 
was ‘What the hell was that?’. Harding then went into the living room 
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and sat down on a large couch, across from an armchair where Tina 
was sitting. As he talked with the girl and her mother, a small toy 
cradle lying near the fireplace ‘flipped into the air, perhaps two feet, 
and dropped to the carpeting’. Tina was about six feet away. Just as he 
was trying to make sense of this, a full cup of coffee on a table beside 
Tina flipped through the air, and landed on her lap, spilling coffee, 
before crashing into the fireplace. Harding said: ‘She was in my line 
of vision when it happened. Again, I didn’t see her aid its movement 
in any way ’. 52 

If any of this is to be believed, clearly there is more going on than 
comes through in Randi’s account. You might well disbelieve it - per- 
haps that would be the most sensible course to take, like the sceptical 
philosopher David Hume, to suppose that the witnesses are exagger- 
ating or just making things up. If this were an isolated incident, or one 
of only a small number, I would be inclined to think that the claims of 
Tina and her mother were invented, and that outside witnesses such 
as Harding were in collusion with them for the purpose of creating a 
lucrative story. I hesitate to do so, however, because, as I said before, 
what the Resches and other witnesses described to Roll is reflected in 
hundreds of other very similar reports. You may still consider this a 
small number, but they are dramatic and detailed and, despite their 
utterly bizarre nature, they are broadly consistent. The accumulated 
effect of reading them was to create in my mind the sense of a very 
distinct natural phenomenon, one which is widely (if infrequently) 
reported and quite unlike any other feature of human experience, yet 
which can be identified by the same group of curious features. 



Detailed investigations 


It was with this thought in mind that I started to review Randi’s 
debunking in a different light. I realized that his article didn’t get- 
to grips with the goings-on in Columbus in any depth; his ap- 
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proach was mostly centred on a single detail - that is the photograph 
of Tina seated on a chair, allegedly watching the telephone jump- 
ing across in front of her. I wasn’t even sure how much his analysis 
proved. If you think about it, an image that claims to show psychoki- 
nesis in action is a moot object: there is nothing that it could depict 
that could not easily be faked. Photographs have been produced of 
spirits, the Loch Ness monster and countless UFOs, but such things 
are rarely more than curiosities except to committed believers. 

So Randi was simply adding substance to what many people 
would suspect anyway. But by doing so, and in such detail, he cre- 
ated the illusion that he had penetrated the whole mystery, despite 
the fact that he had not observed any of the claimed effects at first 
hand or interviewed any of the main witnesses, and therefore could 
not know exactly what it was he was supposed to be exposing. 

Then there’s Randi’s oft-repeated insistence that witnesses jump 
to conclusions: I did not feel this was really confirmed in the re- 
search literature. People who experience these disturbances, I found, 
tend to react exactly as one might expect - and probably as you or 
I would. They don’t instantly imagine that something paranormal 
is occurring; on the contrary, they start by assuming that a trick is 
being played, and, if a child seems to have something to do with it, 
treat him or her as the likely culprit. 

Professional investigators also do the obvious things - like tak- 
ing up the floorboards to see if the noises have some concealed 
source, or setting traps that might reveal hoaxing by family mem- 
bers . 53 As I say, in some cases they decide that trickery is probably 
the whole cause; in others they suspect it has a genuine basis, but 
subsequent trickery by the child makes that conclusion difficult 
to insist on. In other cases, the force of repeated observations at 
close quarters compels them to drop the idea of trickery altogether 
and look for something else. In short, they show what most peo- 
ple would consider to be proper judiciousness, discrimination and 
caution. 
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In fact, considering how controversial the claims continue to be, 
it’s extraordinary how unequivocal the conclusion of a paranormal 
process at work has sometimes been. A particularly striking ex- 
ample is the episode investigated by Roll in Miami in the winter of 
1966-67. 54 A warehouse containing souvenir items was the centre 
of a series of unexplained disturbances over a period of weeks. The 
items were knick-knacks with a Florida theme - ashtrays, glasses, 
ornaments and the like - stacked on shelves arranged in a simple 
grid system. The problem started in mid-December when objects 
fell off the shelves on several separate occasions for no apparent 
reason. The owner, Alvin Laubheim, at first assumed his staff were 
being careless. Then one day he realized that this might not be the 
problem after all. He had just shown an employee how to arrange 
glasses on a shelf so that they could not fall, and was walking away, 
when one crashed to the floor, even though it had just been placed at 
least eight inches from the edge of the shelf. According to Laubheim 
none of the staff was nearer than fifteen feet at the moment it fell. At 
this point boxes started to fall down on the other side of the room, 
and Laubheim realized something was definitely wrong. Over the 
next few days ornaments fell from the shelves as fast as he and his 
staff could pick them up and replace them. At first they tried to keep 
it quiet, but then delivery men started to see it. Word got around 
and curiosity seekers came in, at which point Laubheim called the 
police. 

Laubheim, quoted by Roll, was adamant that various objects, 
both single ornaments and boxes containing several items, fell off 
the shelves without any visible cause. Roll quotes similar testimony 
from a police officer, a reporter and an insurance agent, who exam- 
ined the premises for physical explanations such as floor tremors or 
instability of the shelves, but failed to find anything that might have 
caused the disturbances. 

Then others arrived. Susy Smith, a writer of popular parapsy- 
chology books, visited the premises for two weeks and kept a record 
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of what she witnessed. Other observations of objects falling onto the 
floor were recorded by an airline pilot and his wife. A professional 
stage magician, a friend of Laubheim’s named Howard Brooks, also 
turned up and at first made light of the reports, showing how he 
could duplicate the incidents by trickery. On several subsequent 
visits, however, he witnessed breakages that occurred when no-one 
was in the vicinity, and he ceased thinking that trickery was the ex- 
planation. Working with Smith and other interested observers he 
set up objects in places where there had just been an incident, to see 
if it would be repeated, often with success. This experimental proc- 
ess was repeated by Roll, who arrived on the scene later after being 
alerted by Smith, and was followed by his colleague Gaither Pratt. 

It was apparent almost from the start that the disturbances oc- 
curred in the presence of one staff member in particular, a nine- 
teen-year old Cuban refugee named Julio. Accordingly he became 
the focus of intense observation. Roll goes into some detail about 
this and about his observations of other people in the warehouse, 
concluding that the movements could not be put down to them. He 
also describes how he made constant checks on objects to see if they 
had been tampered with or prepared in any way. But despite the 
concentrated efforts of himself and many other people involved, no 
direct connection between the breakages and any action by Julio 
was ever observed. 

Another workplace incident, reported by German parapsycholo- 
gist Hans Bender, is also worth mentioning at this point. It occurred 
in 1967 in a lawyers’ office in the Bavarian town of Rosenheim. 55 
Investigators watched and filmed as decorative plates jumped off the 
walls, paintings began to swing and drawers opened by themselves. 
There was rogue electrical activity, too: lights and fuses kept blow- 
ing, and the telephones all rang at once, with no-one on the line. 
As many as forty people were said to have witnessed the events, in- 
cluding power technicians, police officers, doctors, journalists and 
the firm’s clients. In this case, the disturbances were associated with 
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a nineteen-year-old secretary named Annemarie Schneider. When 
she walked through the hall, the lamps behind her began to swing 
and light fixtures exploded, the fragments flying towards her. Sci- 
entists from the Max Planck Institute in Munich, called in to help, 
used monitoring equipment to systematically eliminate every physi- 
cal cause, including variations in the supply of current, electrostatic 
charges, static magnetism, loose contacts and faulty equipment. 
Critically, they also ruled out manual intervention and concluded 
that the electrical deflections could only be due to some unknown 
energy that depended in some way on Schneider. 

What is significant about both these cases is that anomalous, ap- 
parently psychokinetic phenomena were observed by a number of 
different people of the type one would not normally think credu- 
lous. Both situations were favourable for investigation: being in a 
work environment meant that the normal family dynamics didn’t 
intrude, and the disturbances were not so serious that the businesses 
could not continue to function. The Rosenheim lawyers soon lost 
patience and dismissed the secretary, after which calm soon re- 
turned. However in Miami Laubheim continued to be intrigued by 
what was going on and was fortunately not too bothered about the 
breakages. In his warehouse the layout was clear, with unobstructed 
aisles and tiers, and this made it easy to establish which members 
of staff were where at any given moment - far easier than if it had 
been a family home. And since a conjuror was present in the Miami 
warehouse case, it cannot be maintained that the witnesses were al- 
together unqualified to make accurate observations. 

Of course, the truth of all these accounts does depend on the 
honesty and integrity of the investigators. In cases such as Colum- 
bus, Miami and Rosenheim we are offered a variety of viewpoints 
from different witnesses. Yet their statements are not all on public 
record, signed and sealed and ready for our independent inspection; 
they are collected and passed on by individuals like Roll and Bender. 
We might hesitate to take such limited sources on trust. Perhaps I 
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should suspend judgement on these particularly compelling cases 
until I have personally interviewed the key witnesses - the magi- 
cian Howard Brooks, the technicians from the Max Planck Institute, 
Alvin Laubheim, the lawyers and other eyewitnesses - to satisfy 
myself that Roll and Bender have not made up their testimony A 
sceptical scientist might naturally insist on that, but for those of us 
who are just trying to make our own minds up, it isn’t practical or 
reasonable to dismiss such claims out of hand as unreliable hearsay, 
considering the scale of the testimony and the credibility of many of 
the sources. Interestingly, although sceptics tend to think that the 
individuals in such cases hoax, he and invent, they do not on the 
whole argue that the parapsychologists make up their evidence. 



The confessions examined 


If all this points towards the phenomenon being genuine, then what 
about the numerous instances when the people involved confess 
to having caused disturbances fraudulently? What about those in 
which they were actually caught out? In the Amityville case, the 
couple who owned the so-called house of horrors was said to have 
simply cooked up the story to earn some easy money. Tina Resch 
in Columbus was caught out on film. The Fox sisters described 
their hoaxes in great detail. Teenage tricks were said to have been 
involved in many of the cases dealt with by the debunking magician 
Milbourne Christopher. These provide a counter- argument which, 
while not accounting for every aspect of the reports, weakens them 
to the point where it’s difficult to give them credence. 

So let’s focus for a moment on the confessions that some people 
are said to have made. The parapsychologists’ point of view, when 
they can be bothered to state it, is that the incriminating statements 
themselves are unbelievable and for that reason probably untrue. 
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This might look as though they are, as sceptics say, so doggedly set 
in their beliefs that they just don’t want to pay attention to contra- 
ry evidence. But it’s perhaps not surprising that parapsychologists 
should think this way: the things the children are said to have ad- 
mitted doing are puzzlingly unchildlike, and any confessions they 
make fall so far short of explaining the more jaw-dropping effects 
described, that it’s difficult always to take them at face value. 

I noticed too that in the psychic literature, with the notable ex- 
ception of the Fox sisters (which I’ll come back to) a confession of 
trickery tends to be second-hand. Often it will remain unconfirmed 
by the person who it is claimed made it, and it may even be ex- 
plicitly denied by that person. To illustrate this, let’s look at a case 
raised by Milbourne Christopher with regard to the use of threads, 
which I briefly alluded to earlier. A 1772 pamphlet describes certain 
‘astonishing transactions’ at Stockwell in South London concern- 
ing an elderly lady, a Mrs Golding, and her twenty-year-old maid, 
Ann Robinson, who had come into her employ just ten days earlier 
(the pamphlet was written four days after the events were over, and 
signed by six witnesses - Christopher refers to the place as ‘Stockton 
for some reason). On the morning of 6 January 1772, Mrs Golding 
was in her parlour when she heard the sound of china and glasses 
breaking in the kitchen. The maid came and told her that plates were 
falling from a shelf, so she went into the kitchen where she saw it 
happen for herself. Then: 

... a row of plates from the next shelf fell down likewise, while 
she was there, and nobody near them; this astonished her much, 
and while she was thinking about it, other things in different 
places began to tumble about, some of them breaking, attended 
with violent noises all over the house; a clock tumbled down 
and the case broke; a lanthorn that hung on the staircase was 
thrown down and glass broke to pieces; an earthen pan of salted 
beef broke to pieces and the beef fell about; all this increased her 
surprise and brought several persons around her. 56 
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Golding fled with Robinson to a neighbour’s house, where the de- 
struction continued. They then went to the house of her niece and at 
eight o’clock that evening the disturbances started up again: 

The first thing that happened, was, a whole row of pewter 
dishes, except one, fell off from a shelf to the middle of the 
floor, rolled about a little while, and then settled, and what 
is almost beyond belief, as soon as they were quiet, turned 
upside down; they were then put on the dresser, and went 
through the same a second time: next fell a whole row of 
pewter plates from off the second shelf over the dresser to 
the ground, and being taken up and put on the dresser one 
in another, they were thrown down again. . . The next thing 
was two eggs that were upon one of the pewter shelves, 
one of them flew off, crossed the kitchen, struck a cat on 
the head, and then broke to pieces... a pestle and mortar 
that stood nearer the left hand end of the chimney shelf, 
jumped about six feet on the floor. Then went candlesticks 
and other brasses: scarce any thing remaining in its place. 

After this the glasses and china were put down on the floor 
for fear of undergoing the same fate, they presently began 
to dance and tumble about, and then broke to pieces. A tea 
pot that was among them flew to Mrs Golding’s maid’s foot 
and struck it . 57 

All of this was ‘cleared up’ when a magazine editor named William 
Hone published an account of a conversation he had had with a 
certain clergyman who had died some years earlier. According to 
Hone, the clergyman stated he had met the maid Robinson some 
years after the incident, and that she assured him she had produced 
the effects herself. For instance, she had covertly chucked the eggs 
at the cat and hung joints of ham in such a way that they would fall 
by themselves when their weight caused the hooks to tear through 
their skins. She arranged a wire behind a row of plates and pulled 
it to make them fall over, and she attached long horsehairs to other 
objects to make them appear to move on their own. One detail pro- 
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vided in the report was that liquids in buckets bubbled and frothed 
over - this effect, Robinson apparently told him, was achieved by 
dropping certain chemicals in them . 58 

Parapsychologists argued that the events as described would be 
difficult even for the best magician alive to stage when surrounded 
by people who were on the lookout for tricks. That would be my 
first reaction too, but Christopher disagrees: he thinks it would be 
difficult, yes, but not impossible. He points out that Robinson was 
not surrounded and that no-one had any reason to suspect her at 
that point, hence they were not looking for trickery anyway. The 
witnesses’ attention was only on the objects as they smashed, not on 
what the maid was doing the second before. 

At first I was persuaded by the magicians smooth assurance. 
He is the expert after all, and what he describes is his professional 
modus operandi. But the more I thought about it, the more I won- 
dered. This business of attaching horsehairs to objects sounds rather 
difficult: Would the maid have wrapped the hairs right round and 
tied knots to keep them in place? Just how long were they? Or did 
she use glue? You’d think it would require some time and absolute 
privacy to prepare such things unobserved. But to create the may- 
hem that is here described she would have had to be Wonder Wom- 
an, repeating the process in a blink of an eye, many times over. Even 
if she had had the opportunity to prepare the disturbances at Mrs 
Golding’s house, would she have had the same chance to do so at the 
neighbour’s house? And the niece’s house too? 

It’s risky arguing with an expert, a point that the conjuror-scep- 
tics themselves are keen to nurture. But Christopher is trading heavily 
on his privileged status: his scenario is unrealistic. Whole shelves of 
plates falling down, being replaced and falling down again, and other 
objects throughout the house coming alive at the same time, causing 
serious damage - this suggests not conjuring but somebody running 
amok. And if the young maid had really been the cause of destruction 
on such a scale, would this not have been perfectly obvious ? 59 
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Rational gravity 


In my efforts to make sense of all of this, rejecting the magicians 
explanation was a fateful step. I felt I had crossed some sort of Ru- 
bicon that in the sceptic’s eyes marked me off forever as a credulous 
person, clearly bedazzled by the paranormal’s destructive power. 
But it seemed to me that if anyone is being credulous here, it’s the 
magician himself. 

This is perhaps a provocative view to take about someone who 
considers himself a clear-thinking critic, and I don’t mean to be dis- 
paraging. But as I gained the confidence to think for myself, I found 
evidence of complacency on the part of so-called sceptics stacking 
up. Explanations of paranormal claims don’t have to be coherent, I 
learned, as long as they restore normality. The idea that a young serv- 
ant girl might choose to spend her limited leisure time and meagre 
wages procuring a chemical that would make the liquid bubble in 
her employer’s bucket, along with all the other curious conjuring 
tricks, helps resolve an awkward problem but leaves appalling new 
ones in its wake: What was her motive? Why go to such lengths? 
How did she acquire the skills to do all this without being observed? 
In any other circumstances it’s hard to think that the girl would en- 
tertain such bizarre notions for a minute. Yet here it seems the alter- 
native is so unthinkable that just about any idea will do, no matter 
how intrinsically implausible it may be in itself. How is it possible 
not be sceptical about the sceptic’s view? 

As I came across more cases like this I started to feel that there 
was something rather interesting going on here. I’ve touched on the 
idea, common in sceptical discourse, that witnesses of so-called par- 
anormal episodes fail to spot the obvious explanation because they 
are biased by their ‘will to believe’. They hope it’s true because they 
want a supernatural dimension to life, one that provides interest, 
meaning, and perhaps the prospect of life after death. One might 
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call this irrational gravity, where the gravitational force of supersti- 
tious belief pulls the mind in the direction of wonders and away 
from cold logic. Popular television programmes on the paranor- 
mal suggests this is a common phenomenon: some people do seem 
willing to believe all sorts of things for which there is no credible 
evidence. But my reading of the investigative literature suggests that 
there exists a closely analogous process which I think of as ration- 
al gravity - a sort of backwards rationalizing that aims to expunge 
the sense of confusion that a paranormal claim tends to generate. 
There’s an almost imperceptible pull back to normality, a two-stage 
process whereby the mind first supplies a scenario that potentially 
resolves the problem, and then gradually creates the conviction that 
this is in fact what happened. 

Now of course this could simply be a construction that an incor- 
rigible paranormalist puts forward to support his belief. But, as I say, 
it’s richly confirmed in the literature. Wherever a paranormal inci- 
dent is reported, the odds are that sooner or later someone (usually 
a person who is only marginally involved in the case, or not involved 
at all) will step forward with a claim that the individual at the centre 
of it has confessed to trickery or has been caught red-handed. The 
claim superficially provides an explanation, and this is gratefully ac- 
cepted by sceptics, who quote it forever after as a damning expose 
of fraud and chicanery. Yet when looked at closely, the claim leaves 
a great deal unexplained, was never corroborated in any way, and 
appears to have no real substance outside the imagination of the 
person who proposed it. 

Here are a couple of examples of this process at work. In Roll’s ac- 
count of the Miami case, a police sergeant told a news reporter that 
Julio, the young man at the centre of the disturbances, had confessed 
to causing them by trickery. Julio, he said, had described how he 
used a system of threads and also placed objects at the edges of the 
shelves so that vibrations from jets passing overhead caused them 
to fall. When this quite detailed construction appeared in the local 
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paper, Julio told the policeman to his face that it was a total lie and 
that he had said no such thing. According to Julio’s boss, Laubheim, 
who was present during this exchange, the policeman didn’t deny 
the accusation and became red in the face. 60 

There’s also an odd 1919 case that occurred in a Norfolk rec- 
tory, in which quantities of oil and water cascaded down from the 
walls and ceilings 61 (such cases are less common than jumping fur- 
niture, but there are quite a few of them in the literature). It could 
not be stopped, let alone explained, and was confirmed by witnesses, 
including an architect, a geologist, a chemist, and even a magician 
who had gone there to debunk it. It got so bad that the house had 
to be vacated. The mystery was ‘solved’ in a press account some ten 
days later: Oswald Williams, who described himself as an illusionist, 
explained how he and his wife had laid a trap for a fifteen-year-old 
maid who worked in the rectory. The couple had laid out glasses of 
water, then they concealed themselves and waited. Sure enough the 
girl came into the room, threw the water up onto the ceiling, and 
cried out that another shower had occurred. When confronted with 
her trickery, Williams said she ‘broke down and made a clean breast 
of it’. Yet when the girl herself was quizzed by local reporters she vig- 
orously denied it, insisting the couple had merely persuaded her to 
go the house with them and then tried to bully her into confessing. 
‘I was told that I would be given one minute to say I had done it, or 
go to prison. I said that I didn’t do it.’ 62 

A lot of this sort of froth is generated by media rivalry. Accord- 
ing to the Enfield investigators, two national newspapers attempted 
to bribe a neighbour to obtain a confession from one of the girls. One 
offered her a thousand pounds to say that ‘what went on in that house 
was a pack of lies’; the other promised to ‘make it worth your while’ 
to obtain a confession...’ 63 Similarly, in the Matthew Manning case, 
one local newspaper got the scoop on the story while another busily 
published alternative ‘revelations’ about how the events had been dis- 
covered to be bogus (again based on the gossip of outsiders). 64 
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These are not isolated examples; on the contrary, they regularly 
turn up in cases of this kind. And as I say, such inventions only have 
to be set down in print to attain a sort of official status. They become 
part of the sceptical canon, and anyone who disputes them identi- 
fies himself, by so doing, as a ‘believer’. This dynamic is invisible 
to professional sceptics, because, as I will spell out in more detail 
in a minute, they are rarely sufficiently interested in psychic claims 
to investigate them directly, or to read the literature in any depth. 
The fact that they pass on as established truth what were never re- 
ally more than inventions and allegations, I believe, is largely what 
makes it so difficult for the non-specialist to determine what is go- 
ing on. 

Good examples of this confusion are the newspaper reports de- 
scribed in Christophers Seers, Psychics and ESP. Journalists can do no 
more than repeat what other people tell them, so it’s perhaps only to 
be expected that these articles often include claims of confessions or 
reports of children playing tricks. Christopher implies that they are 
the true explanation, and this is explicitly stated by other debunkers 
who use him as a reference. But if you look at them with some under- 
standing of the context, you can start to see how ambiguous they are. 

One of Christopher’s cases concerns a country school-house in 
North Dakota in 1944. In a classroom, smouldering lumps of coals 
flew out of the bucket in which they were stored and began bom- 
barding the walls, setting fire to the bookcase, blinds and curtains, 
a wall map and papers on the pupils’ desks. One parent who arrived 
on the scene picked up a lump, by now cold; it trembled and jumped 
from his hand. Also a dictionary was seen to move of its own ac- 
cord. 65 Some parents thought the school-house was bewitched and 
kept their children at home. Baffled, the authorities administered lie 
detector tests on the witnesses but got negative results and therefore 
concluded they were all telling the truth. 

A few days later, the Associated Press carried a story explaining 
that the mystery had been resolved. As Christopher relates, four pu- 
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pils confessed, in the presence of their parents and representatives of 
the local authorities, that it was they who had planned and carried 
out this ‘exercise in terror’. When their teacher was not looking they 
had used long rulers and blackboard pointers to stir up the coal and 
tip the scuttle. They had hurled the coals at the walls - with under- 
hand tosses so that she would not see anything if she happened to 
glance their way. They had used matches to ignite the lumps and set 
fire to the blinds and other objects, and had shoved the dictionary in 
such a way that it appeared to move on its own . 66 

If you think about it, this makes little sense on any level. How 
do you shove a book so that it appears to move on its own? And 
why would children act this way? If they want to be clever conjur- 
ers why aren’t they playing card tricks and pulling ribbons out of 
people’s ears? Why are they juggling pieces of hot coal in the middle 
of classes? It seems a rather odd sort of performance. And who was 
the audience supposed to be? Perhaps they were expressing hidden 
resentments by trying to burn the school down. But in that case 
why did they draw attention to themselves by using such an exotic 
method? And again, how could such a high level of alarm and con- 
sternation have such a trivial cause? 

If on the other hand the disturbance had been genuinely anoma- 
lous, and nothing to do with child conjurers, one can well imagine 
what the effect of it might have been in a rural community. The par- 
ents would be terrified about demons possessing their young, the 
school-heads anxious about the negative publicity, and the local 
authorities irritated at being powerless to stop it. Newspaper report- 
ers would not want to be made fools of, and of course their editors 
would want the mystery to be cleared up. These varying fears and 
needs converge in an overwhelming desire for resolution. The way 
out is obvious: the children must confess to having played tricks. 
This is easily arranged, and behind closed doors a compromise is 
reached. No-one will get into trouble, but a statement will be made 
in which the children are said to have confessed about their hoax 
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and apologized. The press will call off their hounds, the matter will 
be closed, and everyone can get on with their lives. It’s a falsehood 
created for sensible and practical reasons, but with the wider effect 
of becoming part of the public record, giving it an authoritative sta- 
tus and misleading unwary researchers. 



How do the children do it? 


Now let’s consider the question I raised earlier: Why are the children 
in such cases expressing their frustrations by carrying out complex 
conjuring tricks, and how do they manage to perform them without 
either being seen to practise beforehand, or being discovered in the 
act? 

It was the strange case of the Fox sisters that particularly puz- 
zled me. As I researched this topic I was haunted by the image of 
two little girls playing a joke on their mum. From whatever angle I 
looked at it, and no matter how hard I tried, I could not reconcile 
Maggie’s confessional statements with the contemporary witness 
testimony. I wondered how a children’s game could have caused 
such consternation. How could little girls bouncing apples and 
cracking their toe joints induce the adults around them to behave 
like idiots? How could people be fooled so easily and so long by 
something so simple? 

When I visualized my own young children playing a joke like 
this I always imagined them eventually coming clean - ‘Look Dad! 
It was us all along, bumping these apples on the floor!’ - and col- 
lapsing in fits of giggles. The pay-off of a prank, surely, is the oppor- 
tunity to laugh at the victim’s expense. There’s nothing funny about 
concealing the trick well past the point where it’s distressing your 
parents, especially when this is likely to affect the children them- 
selves. If you read the literature you’ll quickly find that poltergeist 
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children are only too aware of the malicious gossip that the events 
arouse, and they are often victims of it. Their world is turned upside 
down, and although some of them may enjoy the novelty, others do 
not: they are made to sleep on the sofa in the living room, or in the 
basement, or outside in the car, or are sent to stay with relatives or 
with neighbours who maybe quite unsympathetic and suspect them 
of stirring up trouble. In these circumstances, if they were the cause 
of the disturbances, you would expect them to stop at once. But they 
don’t. Why? 

Perhaps the idea of childish pranks should be upgraded to some- 
thing more serious, some kind of adolescent pathology. However if 
that were the case I’d expect occasionally to come across alarming 
articles about Naughty Adolescent Syndrome (NAdS) - a curious 
disorder that compels its victims to make loud banging noises and 
knock objects off shelves, and at the same time to go to huge lengths 
to pretend that it has nothing to do with them. But I never have. 
What’s more, the idea doesn’t meld with more mundane expressions 
of adolescent rebellion. It might strengthen the argument if, as well 
as magically making the furniture move by itself, the poltergeist was 
out joy-riding Dad’s BMW or using Mum’s credit card to buy music 
CDs but as far as I could tell there’s no evidence of any such patterns 
in the data. 

My impression is that the sceptics are not particularly concerned 
by all this. Nor do they seem bothered about the level of conjuring 
skill that their scenarios require - something which I have to say 
has left me more than somewhat sceptical. I don’t mean just the skill 
needed to achieve the effects that witnesses describe, but also the fact 
that the children seem to acquire such skills without ever giving any- 
thing away. I could accept that an emotionally confused girl like Tina 
Resch might want to attract attention, but it was a stretch to imagine 
that a person in her state of mind could spend months clandestinely 
preparing for her venture by learning how to make the furniture come 
alive, let alone put this into effect without being detected. 
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I didn’t necessarily expect James Randi to think about this, be- 
cause he did not enter the Resches’ house or have any contact with 
the main witnesses, and he apparently lacked any prior knowledge 
of the phenomenon. So he would not have known how baffling these 
effects can be. But I’d have thought Christopher would have some- 
thing to say, because he had at least come across the china-hurling 
Stockwell case and had read about a number of others. Yet it doesn’t 
enter into Christopher’s analysis at all. On the contrary, he muses 
at length on the arduous work needed to create illusions, without 
realizing that it undermines his general point. Mental and physical 
labour plus practice are necessary before a routine is perfected, he 
declares. A magician’s fingers must be as supple as those of a concert 
pianist, and the magician, like the pianist, must practise constantly 
or he will lose his dexterity . 67 

Quite so, but just how does this apply to adolescent children? 
No-one seems to be caught clandestinely practising, yet the inci- 
dents begin suddenly - and are stupefying from the outset. Do teen- 
agers really possess the necessary coolness and mental discipline to 
achieve this level of success? And again, how consistent is this with 
their being emotionally disturbed? 



When was Maggie lying? 


We are still left with the fact that the grown-up Maggie Fox, sup- 
ported by her sister Kate, denounced spiritualism and all its works, 
and described how they had carried out their tricks. As I say, I saw 
no reason initially to suspect anything was wrong with this, but at 
the same time I could recognize the logic in the counter-arguments. 
Both women at this time were in a bad way - ageing, penurious and 
alcoholic. Maggie’s career as a medium had never been as successful 
as Kate’s, and her husband and in-laws had all despised spiritual- 
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ism. So she may have possessed little emotional commitment to an 
activity that as well as making her famous had also turned her into 
an object of contempt. In the circumstances she might have thought 
she had little to lose by denouncing it in exchange for a fee of fifteen 
hundred dollars - quite a significant sum at that time. But the real 
motivation for the two sisters seems to have been a desire to get back 
at their manipulative elder sister, Leah, who made a comfortable liv- 
ing as a medium - initially by exploiting her sisters’ greater talents 
- and whom they suspected of being involved in the temporary re- 
moval of Kate’s two sons because of Kate’s drunkenness. 68 

So Maggie had particular personal reasons for making her state- 
ment, and Kate had valid reasons for supporting her. But there’s yet 
another reason why I think there is more here than meets the eye. 
When I summarized the background to their case earlier you proba- 
bly spotted a discrepancy: I first described Maggie and Kate as being 
fourteen and twelve years old, but then only two paragraphs later 
Maggie’s statement contains the claim that at the time she had actu- 
ally been eight years old and that Kate was a year-and-a-half young- 
er. My failure to explain this at the time may have raised doubts in 
your mind about my competence, and it does require justification, 
which I’ll provide in a minute. But first let me suggest what its sig- 
nificance might be. 

The ages of fourteen and twelve are given in the statement made 
by the girls’ mother two weeks after the onset of the disturbances in 
1848. 69 There’s a slight variation in other sources - sometimes they 
were said to be thirteen and eleven - but these sorts of figures are 
what one generally finds, as much in sceptics’ books as anywhere 
else. However, where primary sources are concerned, mentions of 
the much younger ages are only found in Maggie’s confession. To 
a child, and particularly to a girl, I think most people will agree, 
there’s every difference in the world between being eight and being 
fourteen, and it’s surely implausible that Maggie had forgotten how 
old she was when these dramatic, life-changing experiences took 
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place. So what possible reason would she have had for changing this 
detail? 

What struck me about Maggie’s statement - and what I think 
would occur to anyone who reads the text closely - is that she took 
great pains to persuade her audience that she and her sister were 
capable of fooling their mother. Mrs Fox could not understand 
it, Maggie said, ‘and didn’t suspect us of being capable of a trick 
because we were so young.’ And again: ‘No-one suspected us of any 
trick because we were such young children. Maggie also suggested 
that being so young they were supple enough to manage the nec- 
essary physical contortions: ‘Such perfect control is only possible 
when a child is taken at an early age and carefully and continually 
taught to practise the muscles which grow still in later years. A 
child at twelve is almost too old’. Finally, she felt obliged to explain 
why she embarked on the hoax in the first place, and again used 
her extreme youth as a justification: ‘When I began this deception 
I was too young to know right from wrong ’. 70 

It seems clear from this that Maggie was concerned there were 
certain things her audience would have difficulty accepting: that 
her mother would have believed adolescent girls would play such 
a silly trick; that girls of that age would have thought it morally 
acceptable; and that her sister and herself would have been capa- 
ble of the necessary muscular distortions. But of course if it had 
been a trick then all of these things would actually have happened, 
performed by girls of at least thirteen and eleven. In that case, 
why would she have cause to worry? The fact that she was anxious 
about it suggests to me that she had not actually experienced the 
scenario she was referring to. In short, she was making it all up, 
and changing her and her sister’s ages was a ploy designed to make 
it sound plausible. 

As for the discrepancy in my account, this is the sort of thing 
one comes across all the time in controversies about psychic re- 
search. Such details provide clues for careful readers, which is why 
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I left it uncorrected earlier - to give you a sense of what you have 
to look out for, and what the critics won’t necessarily consider to 
be in their interests to draw attention to, even if they had spotted 
it themselves. 



Who should we trust? 


Perhaps I am going too far, too fast. What right do I have to insist 
that poltergeists are real and that the claims should be taken seri- 
ously? 

Taking stock, I should say to begin with that I’m not trying to get 
people to believe something they would rather not. In examining 
the reports I have done nothing that others may not do equally well 
for themselves, and any certainty I have gained is based on sources 
that anyone can review. My aim is to share perceptions, and if, when 
I’m done, you agree with me that there’s something rather odd oc- 
curring here, something that merits a closer look, then that’s plenty 
to be going on with. If you don’t, that’s fine too: I should be inter- 
ested to hear your arguments. 

But I do insist that we talk on equal terms, having had full ac- 
cess to the relevant facts, and having spent a little time reflecting 
on them. I want to hear explanations that relate to the data, not 
generalizations that take little or no account of the details of what 
people say they experienced. This is where I part company with 
the professional debunkers - Kurtz, Randi, Christopher, Nickell 
and others who we’ll meet later on. Not because they lack ana- 
lytical powers (which they obviously don’t) and not because they 
are determined to find a normal solution (which they certainly 
should be) but because their interest in the subject is so small as 
to raise doubts about their qualifications to educate the rest of 
us. 
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If that sounds counter-intuitive, and perhaps even a bit exag- 
gerated, then consider the facts. The research literature on polter- 
geist claims consists of several hundred published cases, of which 
scores have been the subject of reports by serious investigators. I say 
‘serious’ because they have made it their business to seek out such 
incidents, to interview witnesses and wherever possible to observe 
the phenomena themselves. Their reports are often quite detailed 
and correspond to the extent that a clear pattern emerges. In addi- 
tion, there are a handful of cases such as the Miami warehouse and 
the Rosenheim office in which experts in different fields are said to 
concur that they have observed, on many different occasions, some 
force currently unknown to science. 

But you would not know any of this if your only source is the 
debunking literature. Most of the CSI (formerly CSICOP) writers 
name a single contemporary investigator - William Roll. One or two 
refer to his article in the Handbook of Parapsychology, while others 
have merely seen his name mentioned. The incidents they refer to 
are few: Amityville and Borley, neither of which parapsychologists 
take very seriously, and which in any case are not really typical; Co- 
lumbus and Seaford, which were dealt with respectively by Randi 
and Christopher but ineffectually, as neither of them gained access 
to the houses involved, or interviewed the main witnesses, or ob- 
served any of the phenomena in question; and various incidents in 
Christopher’s clutch of press cuttings, which give too little informa- 
tion to draw any reliable conclusions from. A British book, Bizarre 
Beliefs by Simon Hoggart and Michael Hutchinson, mentions the 
Enfield case, but dismisses it with a facetious comment and some 
gossip from a tabloid newspaper . 71 

The sceptics say that they can’t be expected to check out the truth 
of every claim. There will always be cases where witnesses and para- 
psychologists believe that something paranormal happened, and where 
there was no opportunity for this to be corrected by the more careful 
testimony of an objective investigator. Most people would consider this 
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to be a perfectly fair argument. But they will be less impressed when they 
discover that debunking sceptics have made little attempt to investigate 
any such incidents. The implication the critics artfully convey is false: 
there is no independent body of cases that they have examined at first 
hand and satisfactorily explained in non-paranormal terms. In fact, if 
they were to read the parapsychological literature they would find quite 
a few instances of this kind, and could use them to strengthen their argu- 
ment. But I can see why they might not wish to: it would mean acknowl- 
edging the competence of the investigators who uncovered them - in- 
vestigators who also described a number of cases (a large number, when 
considered collectively) which they were convinced were paranormal. 

Interestingly, these shortcomings are invisible to the critics’ audi- 
ence. Scientists accept the critics as the experts because their analyses 
and conclusions are precisely what they expect. For instance the late 
Milton A. Rothman, a nuclear physicist, wanted to know where the 
poltergeist gets the energy needed to toss dishes and furniture around 
the house. Is it a new force, he asked, or a variation of something we 
already know about? A vital question, obviously, but only worth ask- 
ing if it has been proven that poltergeists exist, and as far as he was 
concerned it had not been. ‘Investigations by trained observers,’ he 
insisted, ‘have invariably found these phenomena to be either natural 
events misunderstood by the observer, or simply tricks played on the 
public by professional or amateur charlatans ’. 72 

As I think you will now be able to see, this conventional wisdom 
is not at all true. ‘Trained observers’ here usually means ‘debunk- 
ing conjurors and psychologists’, but ‘invariably’ is hardly the word 
when such people have attempted to investigate so few cases and 
observed little that might have been even potentially significant. 
On the other hand if Rothman had been fully aware of the many 
first-hand investigations carried out by Roll, Pratt, Gauld, Cornell, 
Playfair, Grosse, Rogo, Barrett, Barrington, Bender and others, but 
considered them inferior in their execution and wrong in their con- 
clusions, then I would really like to have heard his reasons. 
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Even if sceptics did get out there and start checking out the 
claims directly, would they be any good at it? By definition, a debun- 
ker is usually considered to possess an ability to ferret out the truth, 
where less critical and perceptive minds have fallen for the illusion. 
But it’s not obvious that their skills are the ones that are actually 
needed here. If you think about it, it shouldn’t take a master conjurer 
to catch out teenagers playing tricks, unless you believe - as I per- 
sonally do not - that adolescent children can acquire overnight the 
skills of a master conjurer. Nor is it clear to me why someone who 
approaches a claim with the conviction that it is bogus should au- 
tomatically be considered a better judge than a more open-minded 
person who considers that it might or might not be. What really 
counts, surely, is the degree of commitment, care and discrimina- 
tion each exhibits in their approach - factors that the hostile critics, 
judging by their published work, typically score rather low on. 

What the debunkers especially lack is the ability to identify 
promising cases and to gain the trust of the family concerned. It 
would be hard to imagine a less promising method than James 
Randi’s, who came to Columbus waving a cheque for ten thousand 
dollars and boasting how he had exposed ‘many tricky teens whose 
fraud was perpetuated by indulgent parents and journalists hungry 
for headlines ’. 73 Why let such a man into your home, only to see your 
reputation later being trashed by the local media? 



Hume, Occam, Randi 


Now for a word about some of the general objections that are made 
to explain away claims of this kind, such as David Hume’s argu- 
ment against miracles. In fact this is more nuanced than one would 
think from the way the debunkers usually cite it . 74 
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The philosopher’s motivation is atheistic: he wants to deter peo- 
ple from using miraculous claims to support religious belief. But 
as he develops that theme, he acknowledges that anomalies are ob- 
served in nature from time to time, and that these tend to modify 
our thinking. They are not miracles, but unknown natural events, 
he recognizes, merely requiring an adjustment to the law that they 
seem to violate. A good example of this - occurring after Hume’s 
time - was the growing number of claims by farmers that they had 
seen stones falling onto their fields from the sky. Of course scientists 
could not accept this: how could stones possibly fall from the sky 
when there are no stones in the sky? In due course the phenomenon 
of meteorites became understood, and it was then conceded that 
actually stones do sometimes fall from the sky. 

This has become something of a cliche in paranormalist litera- 
ture, an example of obdurate scepticism getting its come-uppance, 
and there have been many more instances where disbelief turned out 
to be perfectly justified. Nevertheless the principle is relevant here: 
an apparently ludicrous observation, when widely and consistently 
reported, may represent the first inklings of a yet-to-be-discovered 
aspect of nature. Anomalies in an otherwise perfect model are an 
indication that the model may not be perfect after all, and may one 
day have to be revised. The history of science offers some dramatic 
examples of this: for instance, the ancient view of the cosmos, in 
which heavenly objects all revolved around the earth, was weakened 
by the discovery that planets appeared to have quite different orbits, 
paving the way for a shift to the helio-centric model. For this reason 
we should perhaps not be too quick to invoke Hume as a reason to 
dismiss paranormal claims out of hand. 

Then what about Occam’s razor - the principle that entities 
should not be multiplied beyond need or, in plain terms, that the 
economical solution is generally best? Suggesting childrens’ pranks 
is a quick and easy way to resolve the challenge posed by claims 
of poltergeists, and seems to be clearly sign-posted in the way the 
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incidents are reported, while to explain them in terms of psychoki- 
nesis or invisible spirits would involve a scientific revolution. This is 
all true. But the relevant words here are beyond need : the explana- 
tion has to be the simplest one that is consistent with the facts. If we 
don’t know the facts - having neither investigated the phenomenon 
nor read the arguments of those who have - then this principle will 
mislead us. (It’s worth adding here that parapsychologists are ap- 
plying Occam’s razor to some extent when they view such episodes 
in terms of a psychological anomaly, rather than as the action of 
discarnate spirits. That’s not the whole story, but we can come back 
to it later .) 75 

But then, if we wanted to prove the genuineness of the phenom- 
enon, to pin it down so to speak, how would we go about it? How 
would the claimant convince the world that what he or she experi- 
enced, or was involuntarily capable of achieving, was the truth and 
not a hoax? And how stringent would such a test have to be in or- 
der to convince the most obdurate sceptic? Naturally we turn to a 
highly regarded professional conjuror, preferably one who is second 
to none in his fierce disbelief of paranormal claims. If such a person 
were ever to be convinced, we might think, it would be the ‘extraor- 
dinary evidence’ that we require and we would have no option but 
to accept it. 

I think we can start to see that the logic of this isn’t quite as clear 
as James Randi’s supporters think. At any one time, around forty to 
sixty people express an interest in applying for his Million Dollar 
Challenge, the organizers say. The offer is genuine, they insist; the 
money has been provided by donors and is held by Goldman Sachs 
in the form of bonds and will be handed over to a successful claim- 
ant within ten days. However no-one has got past the preliminaries, 
and most applicants fade away when they realize the seriousness of 
the testing . 76 Common-or-garden psychics do feature on the list of 
applicants, but from the claimed supernatural powers that crop up 
(‘detecting poisoned vegetables’ and ‘summoning spaceships from 
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the sky’ are two that caught my eye) one would have to agree with 
Randi’s assessment that many of them are delusional, or even men- 
tally ill, and one can only marvel at his willingness to put himself in 
their way . 77 

Clearly, Randi also includes ‘an ability to make objects move at a 
distance’ in this category. As we have seen, absurd and astonishing 
as it undoubtedly is, precisely this phenomenon has been witnessed 
and documented by responsible researchers on a strikingly large 
scale - but it’s not one that will tamely comply with the magician’s 
requirements. 

My point is to question the reliance sceptics and scientists place 
on a mechanism such as The Million Dollar Challenge as a means 
to decide about the existence of such things - as I believe many of 
them do. A stage magician’s skills are indispensible, as parapsychol- 
ogists are the first to acknowledge, but the phenomenon appears too 
capricious and unpredictable to submit to simple tests, and can’t al- 
ways be isolated from the social context. 

I’d also suggest that the Challenge only has status as a check to 
paranormal claims. The moment it admits them its authority van- 
ishes. This odd dynamic is worth reflecting on. Scientists whom 
critics characterise as rank believers - some of whom we will meet 
in later chapters - usually insist they were sceptics themselves at one 
time, but were forced by their investigations of paranormal claims 
to change their minds. That sounds to me like a fair and natural pro- 
gression, and of course the opposite is also true: one-time believers 
also sometimes become sceptics. But for many people, the only true 
sceptic is one who resists psychic claims to the bitter end: someone 
who gives in to them, it’s later said, was always really a believer at 
heart ... wearing sceptics’ clothes. 

If you doubt this, consider what would have happened if Randi 
had observed at first hand the events at the Resch household, and 
come out bewildered by what he had seen. No question, he might 
have said, I was wrong - there really are psychic forces of which I 
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had no conception. Tina, my child, here’s the cheque. Spend it wisely. 
Even if this fanciful scenario were one day to be played out, nothing 
would change. It would make headlines briefly but would not con- 
vert sceptics all over the world into believers. Its only lasting effect 
would be to end Randi’s career as a debunker: he would be written 
off as an elderly man who has finally succumbed to the madness of 
paranormal belief. Exactly the same fate, in other words, that he and 
other scoffers hand out to scientists whose ability to think rationally 
was never in doubt until they became convinced by their personal 
observations of psychic phenomena. 

So how could we ever arrive at a safe conclusion? The least one 
can say is that individual cases will always be contested, and if there 
is ever to be a reliable consensus one way or the other it would be 
around a great accumulation of incidents that are well documented 
and corroborated and establish a clear pattern. While I’m uncon- 
vinced that ideas such as child conjurors explain the poltergeist 
phenomenon, I recognize that the existing testimony doesn’t reach 
the threshold required to overturn the enormous weight of scien- 
tific disbelief in an interaction between mind and matter. We are 
in a rather interesting no-man’s land, confronted by field research 
whose claims are not easily refuted, yet whose implications are sim- 
ply unacceptable to the vast majority of scientists, and as a result can 
continue to be derided as if they were bogus. 

But what if this phenomenon were to be examined in the wider 
context of psychic research? Could it be studied more objectively, 
in controlled conditions? This was attempted on a wide scale in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in the investigation of 
seance phenomena, to which we turn next. 
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‘The hand afterwards came and shook hands with each 
one present. I felt it minutely. It was tolerably well and 
symmetrically made, though not perfect; and it was 
soft and slightly warm. IT ENDED AT THE WRIST.’ 
Frank L. Burr, editor of the Hartford Times. 


‘Cest absolutement absurde, mais cest vrai.’ Charles 
Richet, scientist and Nobel Prize winner. 


I ts true that no psychic has ever won James Randi’s Million Dol- 
lar Challenge, or, as far as I’m aware, any of the other cash prizes 
that have been offered from time to time. But it’s also true that 
some scientists have become convinced through experiments that 
certain psychics really can do the things they say they can, as have 
some otherwise sceptical stage magicians. The question we have to 
decide is: How much is their conviction worth? 

Most people have heard of Uri Geller, the controversial Israeli- 
Hungarian performer famous for his metal-bending feats. A 1974 
report written by Russell Targ and Harold PuthofF, laser physicists 
at the Stanford Research Institute, and published in Nature, claimed 
that when Geller was placed in an isolation booth he was consist- 
ently able to reproduce drawings that they had randomly selected 
outside it - at odds of a million to one. They also reported how he 
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changed the weight of a piece of metal that they had placed on an 
electronic scale, and how he deflected a magnetometer right off the 
scale - both apparently by the power of thought . 1 

However, even this limited degree of scientific endorsement is 
rare nowadays, and to get a good sense of what happens when sci- 
entists investigate psychics we have to go back to the nineteenth 
century, when the spiritualist seance was a popular activity and 
professional mediums were constantly in the public eye. One of the 
first and best known was Daniel Dunglas Home, who, like Geller, 
entertained people around the world with psychic performances. 
An ambitious young scientist named William Crookes tested Home 
in his own house; he reported that the medium made an accordion 
play a tune merely by resting his hand on it, on the side away from 
the keys, and caused a wooden plank to oscillate strongly at one end 
by lightly touching the other (since there was no leverage this would 
normally have been impossible, even if he had leaned hard on it ). 2 

These feats by Geller and Home were not especially spectacular, 
compared with what both were said to be capable of, but experi- 
ments by scientists carry more weight than purely anecdotal claims. 
Other nineteenth -century investigators were equally convinced by 
their close-up examinations of spirit mediums: they included Rob- 
ert Hare, the American inventor of the oxy-hydrogen blow-torch; 
the German physicist Johann Zollner; the French physiologist 
Charles Richet, who later won a Nobel Prize for his work on allergic 
reactions; and Alfred Russel Wallace, the co-discoverer with Charles 
Darwin of evolution by natural selection . 3 Some of these individu- 
als - namely, Hare, Crookes and Wallace - concluded that spirits 
actually were involved; others - like Richet - were non-committal 
or rejected the idea. 

However, testimony even of such distinguished scientists made 
little impression on their colleagues. It was taken for granted that 
they had let themselves be duped; the only questions of any interest 
were how and why. Crookes had been acclaimed for his earlier dis- 
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coveries, notably that of a new element, thallium. But on this subject 
his claims were questioned, ridiculed or ignored; he was publicly 
libelled to the effect that he was not a proper scientist and should 
not be trusted . 4 Charles Richet had been among Crookes’s mock- 
ers, but himself became a target after he carried out similar research 
and came to the same conclusions. Zollner and Hare too were pil- 
loried by their colleagues, and few took Wallace’s claims seriously . 5 
A similar fate befell Geller’s investigators, Targ and Puthoff; in James 
Randi’s Flim-Flam! a chapter about them is headed ‘The Laurel and 
Hardy of Psi ’. 6 

But how could scientists at this level have been tricked? The stock 
explanation is that psychics are nothing more than closet conjurors, 
and scientists are no better qualified to investigate them than any- 
one else. The point was made by John Nevil Maskelyne, the Randi of 
the late nineteenth century, after he watched an investigation of the 
famous Italian medium Eusapia Palladino. ‘Try as they may,’ Maske- 
lyne said, ‘they cannot bring their minds down to the level of the 
subject, and are as much at fault as though it were immeasurably 
above them ’. 7 It takes a professional magician to work out how a par- 
ticular effect might be performed and to know what tricks to look 
out for. Add the fact that the seances were often carried out in near 
or total darkness, and that the mediums stipulated the conditions, 
and you have a set-up which is anything but controlled, experimen- 
tal or scientific. 

As regards the mechanics of trickery, there have been some quite 
elaborate speculations. At the Stanford Research Institute, Geller’s 
location within an isolation booth should have ensured there was 
no possibility of him seeing the drawings he claimed to see clairvoy- 
antly. But what if he had a radio-receiver implanted in a gold tooth, 
and could tune it to receive clandestine messages? The investigators’ 
report was found later to have left out possibly relevant details, such 
as the presence of Geller’s manager and close associate, who could 
have found a way to signal to Geller what was in the drawings . 8 If 
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this sounds far-fetched there are simpler explanations. For instance, 
when Randi visited the Institute he discovered a hole in the wall 
of the booth, and argued that if the drawings had been pinned up 
within its line of sight, Geller could have used it to sneak a peek. 9 

The same sorts of conjectures were used to explain away Crook- 
es’s observations of Home. Crookes’s report is thin on detail; who 
knows what really went on, or how a charlatan might have exploited 
the set-up? Home might have had time to walk around the room 
and size up the opportunities while Crookes and his two invited ob- 
servers were busy setting up the apparatus or writing up notes. He 
could have distracted them with some innocuous chatter, while slip- 
ping a hair or a black thread over the end of the wooden plank and 
attaching it to a hook on his clothing. 10 The scientists would never 
have realized that the leverage was coming not from his hands but 
from his body. 

Deciding about this is probably not difficult either for a commit- 
ted believer or for a convinced sceptic: each will accept the argu- 
ments that appeal to them. But those of us whose find truth on both 
sides of the argument face something of a dilemma. 

I got an early sense of this from two books on the subject that I 
found in my local library - the only two, as it happened. One was 
Natural and Supernatural (1977) by the late Brian Inglis, a histo- 
rian and former editor of the Spectator magazine; the other was The 
Spiritualists (1983) by Ruth Brandon, a historian and biographer. 11 
Inglis presents paranormal research as a series of historical events, 
including a remarkable number of testimonials by scientists in dif- 
ferent fields who experimented with paranormal claimants of vari- 
ous kinds and, to their astonishment and consternation, found them 
to be true. Aside from its fantastical subject matter, his book is not 
unlike those popular histories by writers such as Isaac Asimov and 
Bill Bryson, that describe a chronological series of facts about sci- 
entific discoveries and the controversies that followed in their wake. 
By contrast, Brandon approached spiritualism as a cultural phe- 
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nomenon, where charlatans filled the needs of a society whose reli- 
gious certainties had been shattered by Darwinism. For her, the me- 
diums’ claims were obviously bogus and the scientists were duped. 
The challenge is to try to reveal the truth concealed behind layers of 
deception and gullibility. 

I remember reading these two books back to back and afterwards 
feeling rather bewildered, as if two friends had come back from an 
evening together at the theatre, one claiming to have seen Hamlet 
and the other Spamelot. The amount of convincing detail marshalled 
by each author to give entirely opposite pictures was extraordinary. 
Inglis sympathized with the investigating scientists and seemed to 
share their exasperation at being disbelieved; he took little account 
of the critics’ objections. Brandon, by contrast, created a picture of 
a tiresome and shabby fraud, yet without really convincing me she 
knew how the tricks were done; mostly she recycled suggestions by 
scoffers such as the magicians John Maskelyne and Harry Houdini, 
adding her own suspicions and conjectures. 

Logically, of these two distinct, mutually exclusive narratives, 
only one could be correct, with the corollary that the other must 
be resoundingly wrong. But which was which? A century later we 
don’t talk about it much, but it interests me that there is no real 
consensus. Many writers continue to talk about Daniel Home as a 
psychic of great power, as some also do of Geller. Yet psychokine- 
sis is supposed by science to be a chimera, a mere fairy tale, which 
would make Home and Geller quite different specimens of human- 
ity and - considering the astonishment their feats generated - not 
just common-or-garden charlatans, but conjurors of genius. Even 
authors who profess to be non-committal about them, or insist on 
their disbelief, tend not to play down their effect on their audiences, 
which in any case would be hard to do without misrepresenting the 
primary sources . 12 

But this ambiguity didn’t satisfy me at all. I felt it surely ought to 
be possible to figure out what was going on here. Out of curiosity 
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I started to immerse myself in the literature of nineteenth- centu- 
ry spiritualism, to see what conclusions I myself might eventually 
reach. 



The seance 


My first reaction was amazement at the fantastical nature of the 
claims. The spiritualist seance is a joke these days, a source of gags 
for sitcoms and newspaper cartoons. Were vaguely aware that long 
ago, in the dark evenings before television was invented, men with 
abundant facial hair and women in funny dresses gathered round 
tables in the dark and held hands, and there would be loud raps, lev- 
itating tables and spirits materializing out of cobwebby stuff called 
ectoplasm’. But if we think of it at all most of us probably regard it 
as just another Victorian eccentricity - fathomless and inexplicable, 
like those bird-nest beards and bustle skirts. 

So it was strange to learn how seriously it was taken, not just by 
cultists or enthusiasts, but also by some quite sane-seeming people, 
and in all classes and in all walks of life. There’s a voluminous litera- 
ture based on the doings of mediums, with reports of seances in the 
large spiritualist press, as well as the published reports of scientists 
and other investigators. Especially amazing or ludicrous - depend- 
ing on your point of view - are the detailed descriptions of what 
people said they saw. 

Think of a seance as a visit by a troupe of house-trained pol- 
tergeists and you’re halfway there. To start things off, the medium 
would go into a trance. Then the temperature might drop several de- 
grees, causing the sitters around the table to shiver. Curtains might 
billow out. There could be sudden loud raps and knocks in the wall 
and furniture, which could be used as a medium of communication. 
The seance table might start to rock and rise off the floor, along with 
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stools and chairs - sometimes with people sitting on them. As the 
action warmed up, objects might start to glide around the room. 
Musical instruments might play tunes on their own initiative. There 
might also be cascades of pretty lights or the scent of exotic per- 
fumes. People might feel themselves being touched, hugged or even 
caressed, their beards or jewellery tweaked, or see handkerchiefs 
removed from their own pockets and knotted in front of their eyes. 

A persistent claim was of apports, objects that appeared on the 
seance table having apparently materialized from thin air. Some 
mediums specialized in this; one was famous for her ability to 
apport large quantities of cultivated flowers, which suddenly ap- 
peared on the seance table - often covered in dew. I was especially 
taken with an Australian medium named Charles Bailey, who, it 
was said, had the power to introduce into a previously empty and 
locked room (in some cases having first been sewn up in a sack, 
with only his head protruding) such bric-a-brac as beads, coins 
and jewels, Arab newspapers and half-cooked chapattis, also a wide 
range of flora and fauna including live birds, their nests and eggs, 
crabs, shells, seaweed and, on one occasion, a live one-foot-long 
hammer-nose shark. 13 

Not all seance phenomena required the presence of a medium. 
From the 1850s, groups of individuals found that if they gathered 
round a small table, gently laid their hands on it and willed it to 
move, they might eventually be rewarded with a result. The table 
would turn or tip and slide as if it had come to life. It was assumed 
that spirits were moving it, and in fact this technique was used as 
a rudimentary form of communication in place of raps - one turn 
or tip for ‘no’ and two for ‘yes’, for example. This table-turning was 
the forerunner of the modern Ouija board, where two or more peo- 
ple laying the tips of their fingers on an upturned glass or pointer 
can watch it sliding purposefully across the board to indicate letters 
and spell out messages, at least some of which may contain relevant 
information. 
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To me, though, by far the most bizarre reported phenomenon 
was the effect known as ‘materialization. A misty foam apparently 
emanated from the medium - Charles Richet would later term it 
‘ectoplasm’ - and solidified into a talking head; recognized by some 
of the sitters, it would converse amiably for a while, and then fade 
away By the early 1870s mediums were said to be producing full 
forms of dead spirits in this way. William Crookes famously had 
several encounters with a female phantom calling itself Katie King, 
conjured up by the teenage medium Florence Cook. Richet had the 
opportunity to test one that was produced by a young girl named 
Marthe Beraud; he reported it had a pulse, breathed, walked and 
talked, and appeared in many respects like an ordinary human be- 
ing, except that it departed by subsiding into the floor. Richet in- 
sisted he was not mistaken about any of this. ‘Cest absolutement 
absurde,’ he kept repeating, ‘mais cest vrai’ u 

Psychic researchers have a handy term, the ‘boggle threshold’, 
by which they mean the point at which interest and curiosity boil 
over into thumping incredulity. If you thought you might possibly 
accommodate inexplicable raps and levitations, and perhaps an ap- 
port or two, you’re probably by now thinking this is all an elaborate 
joke. This is the huge, appalling problem, not merely that hundreds 
of instances of this kind were documented, but that some of them 
were endorsed as genuine by reputable scientists who spent a good 
deal of time checking them out. One’s left feeling that either some- 
thing happened that we should be paying serious attention to, or 
else that a lot of people simultaneously lost their minds on an epic 
scale - which is equally worthy of note. 

Not that sceptics don’t have plenty to work with. Many mediums 
were blatant frauds, and some later boasted about their cleverness in 
print. So there’s an abundance of information about how the tricks 
could be carried out. 15 The fakers might levitate tables by jamming a 
toe underneath one leg, or by using a metal rod concealed up their 
sleeves, or a hook sewn into their clothing. They could whip out a 
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telescopic rod from a sleeve once the lights had been turned out, in 
order to fake touches by ‘invisible spirits’, all the while keeping up 
a spiritualist patter, distracting peoples attention and encouraging 
them to see things that weren’t there. Apports were faked by filching 
items earlier from people’s pockets or handbags, or even from their 
homes, and then later producing them during the seance. As for the 
materializations, under cover of darkness the medium could wrap 
herself in muslin she had concealed somewhere, and impersonate 
‘spirits’; or else she could get an accomplice to act the part. 

There were high-profile exposures. A medium named Francis 
Monck was unmasked when sitters at a country house gig became 
suspicious and searched his luggage, finding various conjuring de- 
vices. Monck tried to escape out of a window but was caught, pros- 
ecuted and sentenced to three months’ hard labour for vagrancy. 

Another medium, Henry Slade, later the subject of experiments 
with Johan Zollner, was tried and sentenced on the same charge, 
although he fled to safety in Germany before hearing the outcome of 
an appeal. Charles Bailey was once spotted in a street market buying 
the live songbirds that popped up during his sittings. And Eusapia 
Palladino was caught cheating by a man concealed underneath the 
seance table, who saw her using her bare foot blatantly to perform 
tricks; when he reached out and grabbed it she is said to have given 
a ‘wild yelling scream’ worthy of Sarah Bernhardt (a theatrical star 
of the day) - ‘a scream as if a dagger had stabbed [her] right through 
the heart [and] indicated that she knew that at last she was trapped 
and her glory shattered’. 16 

Interestingly, the professional psychic researchers who appeared 
in the early 1880s shared the doubts about seance phenomena; their 
interest was more in such things as ghosts and telepathy. An energet- 
ic Australian named Richard Hodgson made his name as an investi- 
gator for the Society for Psychical Research (the SPR) by debunking 
the seance claims of Helena Blavatsky, the controversial founder of a 
new religious philosophy named Theosophy. He then worked with a 
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young man named S.J. Davey, who he found could convincingly fake 
certain types of seance phenomena . 17 It turned out that sitters were 
as excited by Davey’s performance as by those of famous mediums, 
indicating that witness testimony was not at all to be trusted. 

The SPR’s reputation for scepticism on this matter was confirmed 
by its treatment of Eusapia Palladino, who had been widely investi- 
gated in her native Italy, as well as by teams of science professors in 
Poland and France. For all their insistence that her feats were genuine, 
the Society’s investigation in Cambridge, led by Hodgson, concluded 
otherwise. The debunking conjuror John Maskelyne was persuaded to 
attend, and was shocked to see how brazenly she cheated, for instance 
manhandling a table to make it levitate’ in a way that must surely 
have been obvious to everyone. He said later: ‘Dozens of scientific 
men have declared that they have seen her lift a table with only the 
tips of her fingers touching it. All I can say is, that when I saw her lift 
a table, there was a vast deal more than her fingers in contact with it ’. 18 

It’s also true that the spiritualists could be embarrassingly cred- 
ulous. Oddly, Arthur Conan Doyle, creator of the original fictional 
sleuth Sherlock Holmes, led the field, insisting that a magician who 
replicated a medium’s trick must himself be psychic - a depressingly 
frequent retort of committed believers . 19 Spiritualists were also often 
intolerant of disbelievers, apparently unable to grasp that some people 
might have trouble accepting their extraordinary claims. 

But how do we explain those many instances when people said 
they achieved table levitations in small groups, without the benefit of 
a professional medium? The answer was provided by Michael Fara- 
day, the celebrated discoverer of electromagnetic induction. Follow- 
ing a hunch, Faraday constructed a table top in three layers separated 
by rollers, and found that when sitters sat around it and pressed their 
fingers down it would slide around wildly. There was no intent to de- 
ceive, Faraday stressed, but it was obvious that the table was respond- 
ing to the muscular pressure that they were unconsciously exerting, 
creating the impression that it was moving by itself . 20 
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Why take it seriously? 


No one doubts that fraud was rife. What we have to decide is wheth- 
er any of it was sometimes true. But is that a fair question? After all, 
if most of it was patently bogus, it makes sense to assume that all of 
it was. Why go looking for exceptions? 

Also, if a particular medium was tainted by accusations of fraud, 
that would surely disqualify him or her from being taken at all seri- 
ously. Since pretty much every medium with the exception of Daniel 
Home was caught out at some time or another, that would rule them 
all out; even Home was widely suspected of cheating. 

This point of view has always informed sceptical responses, and 
there’s much to be said for it. At the same time, I found many of 
the descriptions so detailed and unequivocal that I wanted to know 
more. For instance, look at this detail from notes taking during one 
of Eusapia Palladino’s seances: 

Mandolin comes out of cabinet, passing through the air in 
a horizontal position, and lands on table in front of all. It 
moves about on table several times. No one touches it and 
Palladino is held well. Both her hands are held tight. . . The 
mandolin sounds several notes without anyone touching it. 
[Palladino] is securely held and her hands are not touching 
mandolin, which is lying on table in full view. Mandolin 
plays again, [Palladino’s] hands are two and a half inches 
from strings. She moves her fingers and mandolin sounds. 

Her fingers do not touch strings. Everyone sees this . 21 

Witness testimony is commonly said to be unreliable, but this de- 
scription is clear, unequivocal and businesslike, and shows that the 
people involved are striving to make accurate observations. The fact 
that Palladino is not touching the instrument is repeatedly con- 
firmed. In a seance with Daniel Home, participants sat around a 
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mahogany table with a smooth polished top on which were some 
loose papers, two candles, a glass and a pencil. The table tipped up by 
thirty degrees - the objects should all have slid off onto the floor. But 
they remained fixed to the top. Obviously, youd think, Home had set 
up the trick with glue, or something of the kind. But then the table 
tilted again, and this time, on the sitters’ specific request, the pencil 
slid off while the other objects remained static . 22 

I recognize that none of this would present much difficulty for a 
professional conjuror. At least I guess that’s what a professional con- 
juror would maintain. One can do all sorts of clever things with mag- 
nets and other devices, and distract the audience so that they don’t 
see the trick. But it’s also true that conjuring is a highly mechanical 
business, particularly where complex illusions are concerned; they 
have to be set up beforehand, and are usually performed at a dis- 
tance from the audience. That would be challenging for mediums 
like Daniel Home who performed impromptu seances in other peo- 
ple’s houses, and who would have had little opportunity to do much 
preparation. And it would surely be out of the question for those 
like Eusapia Palladino, subjected as they were to close and repeated 
scrutiny by teams of people whose first assumption was that she was 
trying to trick them. 

Here I disagreed with sceptics, who tend to argue that mediums 
always dictated the conditions (such as the level of light, and so on) 
and that the investigators meekly submitted. That’s fair enough in 
relation to mediums’ professional work with the public, although 
spiritualists themselves did not care to be tricked, and often imposed 
some degree of control. But it’s much less true of the scientific inves- 
tigations, where visibility and physical controls were insisted on. 

The point here is that, to truly match the mediums’ level of abil- 
ity, debunking conjurors like Maskelyne and Houdini would have 
needed to repeat successfully the same performance while members 
of the audience, some of whom were themselves amateur conjurers, 
swarmed all over the stage looking for hidden apparatus and watched 
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their every move. If under these circumstances they still managed to 
create the effect without the trick being understood, they would have 
to come back the next day, and the next and the next, to give the 
audience another chance. It’s fair to say that this does not form part 
of most magicians’ repertoire - in fact a rule is never to carry out 
the same trick more than once in front of the same audience. I also 
wondered about the motives of fakers who willingly offered oppor- 
tunities to be exposed, virtually without limit, and about the fact that 
the investigators were sufficiently intrigued by what they observed to 
want to carry on. 

With poltergeist claims it’s surprising to find children skilled at 
conjuring tricks. Here it’s odd to find convincing magic tricks be- 
ing done by women. Conjuring is one of the few professions where 
women are under-represented compared with men: they were only 
recently admitted to the Magic Circle where they are still in a small 
minority. I can just about imagine that performers like Home and 
Geller might entertain people with close-up magic. But it was in- 
triguing to find women like Eusapia Palladino doing similar things, 
and some of them apparently with the same degree of dexterity. Oth- 
er women, like Florence Cook, Kathleen Goligher, Marthe Beraud 
and Mina Crandon, seem to have been good at convincing research- 
ers who were constantly trying to catch them out, which suggests 
that if they really were playing tricks, they were extremely skilful. 



Table-turning 


We also need to be aware of an issue concerning Michael Faraday’s 
explanation for table-turning. We may agree with Faraday that un- 
conscious muscular pressure by the people sitting round a table with 
their hands placed on top might cause it to tip and slide. But this 
would not by itself explain why it would do so in such a way as 
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to indicate letters that spelled coherent messages. Perhaps we could 
come up with some psychologically plausible formula. However what 
Faraday does not explain at all is how the table might levitate com- 
pletely off the floor on all four legs, sometimes to the point of seeming 
to come alive. 23 Look at this description: 

The ‘rising’ was generally preceded by a continuous fusillade 
of ‘knocks’ in the substance of the table . . .; when the knocks 
had, as it were, reached a climax, the table slowly swayed 
from side to side like a pendulum, stopped completely, and 
then, as if imbued with life, and quite suddenly, rose com- 
pletely off the floor to a height of a foot or 14 inches at least, 
and nearly always came down with immense force . . . This 
table, I may add, was a round, rather heavy, walnut one, with 
a central column, standing on three claw legs, and it would 
have been impossible for us unaided to have developed the 
force (by muscular energy) required to produce this mani- 
festation. 24 

Sometimes, one report stated, the table would be outrageous in its be- 
haviour - hopping on one leg, getting on chairs and performing other 
curious antics. 25 Note, too, the ubiquitous rapping noises that are so 
often reported in connection with this sort of psychokinetic phenom- 
ena. Another frequent element is the immense force of the levitations, 
also their variability and response to verbal requests, as though some 
intelligence was involved. The characteristic of behaving like a person 
was also often cited. Once, a table: 

. . . seemed to act as an excited person would, and proceeded 
to execute all manner of very lively movements - rocking, 
swaying, jumping, dancing, tilting, oscillating bodily both 
slowly and rapidly: it shook like a live thing even when to- 
tally levitated, almost shaking our hands off. Because the 
levitations were not very high, I said: ‘Come on - higher!’ 
at which the table rose up chest high and remained there for 
eight seconds. 26 
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This description comes not from Victorian times but from the rela- 
tively recent 1960s, when a series of experiments was carried out 
by psychologist Kenneth Bacheldor working with a small group of 
trusted friends. Bacheldor attached the table legs to sensors that 
would indicate if one of them lost contact with the floor by causing 
a lamp to light, and was able to measure the force by using strain 
gauges. He started with Faraday’s explanation of unconscious mus- 
cular action very much in mind, but realized that with this sort of 
occurrence it could no longer apply: you can’t push a table into the 
air when your hands are laid on top of it - either unconsciously or 
in full awareness. 

If you think the passages I’ve just quoted are exceptional, and can 
be treated as anomalies amid a mass of quite unremarkable testi- 
mony, that’s not the case at all: the research literature contains scores 
of descriptions of this kind. 

Here’s a particularly interesting piece of testimony from a man 
who experimented successfully with friends and was satisfied there 
was no trickery; equally, that the scientific explanation given by Far- 
aday did not in the slightest account for the phenomenon. ‘I believe 
in my own mind,’ he concluded, ‘that it must have been some psychic 
force which passed from our own bodies and neutralized the laws 
of gravitation.’ 27 Coming from a confirmed believer this would be 
unremarkable, but it was actually stated by John Maskelyne, which 
raises an interesting question. When a debunking conjuror, suppos- 
edly that most qualified of experts, says he has himself experienced 
a widely claimed paranormal phenomenon, one that he concedes is 
not caused by trickery, and starts talking about psychic forces neu- 
tralizing the laws of gravitation - what are we supposed to think? 

Few people took much notice of Maskelyne’s experience, and 
sceptics rarely mention it, which reinforces my point that debunkers 
are credible only in their natural condition of disbelief: when they 
change their minds they possess no more authority than anyone 
else. But more obviously, it dilutes the idea, implied - if not actu- 
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ally stated by campaigning sceptics like Maskelyne and Randi - that 
conjurers can duplicate any psychic feat. 

In fact, there are many other cases on record of conjurors having 
interacted with psychics and confessed themselves to be stumped. 
Take, for instance, the case of Jean Eugene Robert- Houdin, today 
considered the original and archetypal stage magician. In 1847 Rob- 
ert-Houdin was commissioned to attend a sitting with the clairvoy- 
ant Alexis Didier. The conjuror was happy to accept, having earlier 
exposed a faker and being in no doubt that he would do so again. 
He blindfolded Didier, then laid out ten playing cards face down 
upon the table, each of which Didier correctly identified. He carried 
out this test a second and third time, and each time Didier again 
correctly named every card. Didier was equally successful with a 
number of other tests, for instance identifying a hair that Robert- 
Houdin produced as belonging to his son, and producing the words 
‘after this sad ceremony’ when asked to reveal any phrase on page 
eight of a book Robert-Houdin had brought with him (the phrase 
was actually on page nine). 

Endorsing a description of these events, Robert-Houdin wrote: 
‘I am bound to state that the facts reported above are absolutely cor- 
rect and that, the more I think about it, the more impossible is it 
for me to class them among the activities that comprise my art and 
works’ After a later, equally stupefying sitting with Didier, the con- 
juror wrote as follows: ‘I came away ... as amazed as it is possible to 
be, and convinced that it is absolutely impossible that either chance 
or superior skill could ever produce such wonderful effects’. 28 

Magicians have also endorsed seance phenomena. A German 
conjuror by the name of Samuel Bellachini said he had investigated 
the medium Henry Slade’s performance ‘with the minutest obser- 
vation’ and dismissed any idea that they could be carried out by 
conjuring tricks or the use of mechanical apparatus. 29 And here is 
the illusionist Harry Kellar, who had debunked plenty of spiritualist 
mediums in his time, describing a levitation by William Eglinton: 
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A circle having been formed, I was placed on Mr Eglinton’s 
left and seized his left hand firmly in my right. Immediately 
on the extinction of the lights I felt him rise slowly in the 
air and as I retained firm hold of his hand, I was pulled to 
my feet, and subsequently compelled to jump on a chair 
and then on the table, in order to retain my hold of him. 

That his body did ascend into the air on that occasion with 
an apparently utter disregard to the law of gravity, there can 
be no doubt. What most excited my wonder was the fact, 
for I may speak of it as a fact without qualification, that Mr 
Eglinton rose from my side, and, by the hold he had on my 
right hand, pulled me up after him, my own body appeared 
for the time being to have been rendered nonsusceptible to 
gravity . 30 

Far from being embarrassed to make such admissions, the conjur- 
ers in fact seemed open-minded and curious. So although some in 
the conjuring fraternity are aggressively vocal against psychics they 
don’t necessarily speak for all of their colleagues. And again, it’s in- 
teresting to compare these informal encounters with the require- 
ments posed by James Randi’s Million Dollar Challenge. Must we 
suppose that expert, sceptical conjurors such as Robert-Houdin, 
Maskelyn and Kellar were all fooled, while Randi’s testing would 
have been too rigorous to allow him to be taken in? 


5 Eusapia Palladino 

At the time I was pondering these things, a controversy about Eu- 
sapia Palladino blew up in the quarterly journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 

It was started by Richard Wiseman, then a lecturer, now a profes- 
sor of psychology at the University of Hertfordshire, who has since 
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become well known for his sceptical critiques of the paranormal on 
radio and television. 31 Having himself once practised conjuring pro- 
fessionally, Wiseman brought his expertise to bear on the report of 
a second SPR investigation of Palladino, whose authors, on having a 
closer look, unequivocally considered her ability to be paranormal. 

Going into some detail Wiseman described a method that Pal- 
ladino might have used to fool the investigators, involving a hidden 
accomplice, which they seemed not to have been aware of. Wise- 
man’s paper drew heated responses from other SPR members who 
insisted this could not possibly be the case. Far from backing down 
Wiseman then accused his critics of making major mistakes in their 
analysis, drawing yet more furious responses. 

I was impressed by the passions the case roused, but at the same 
time did not know who to believe. I just didn’t know enough about 
the background. If Wiseman’s arguments were sound, and Palladino 
really could have cheated in this way, then one of the strongest piec- 
es of evidence in favour of paranormal seance phenomena would 
be pretty much dead. On the other hand, if he was wrong, then the 
episode might have real significance. The only way to find out which 
was the case was to roll up my sleeves and get to grips with the pri- 
mary sources. 32 

A poor child growing up in the slums of Naples, Palladino is said 
to have been at the centre of poltergeist-type activity herself, and in 
her teenage years was pressed into giving seances. Spiritualists were 
hugely impressed by her abilities and urged scientists to take a look. 
The first to take up the challenge was Cesare Lombroso, an Italian 
professor of criminology. Lombroso hesitated for some time - as a 
convinced materialist it was not the sort of thing he would normally 
dream of getting involved with - but in the end his curiosity got the 
better of him. 

In 1890 he investigated her, together with three psychiatrist col- 
leagues, and declared that it was just as he had been told: among 
other things this strange woman could cause articles of furniture to 
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levitate at a distance, produce raps on walls, and bring forth sounds 
from musical instruments without touching them. 

Lombroso’s report led a group of professors of various disci- 
plines, whose materialist convictions had likewise been hitherto un- 
challenged, to conduct a thorough investigation in Milan in 1892. 
A total of seventeen sittings were held in a private apartment. The 
reports issued later described repeated sightings of phantom hands, 
and as objects bumped and glided round the room, apparently of 
their own volition, there was much scholarly amazement and cries 
of ‘Eh! il uomo invisibile!’ (H.G. Wells’s novel The Invisible Man had 
recently come out). ‘It is impossible to count the number of times 
that a hand appeared and was touched by one of us,’ the professors 
said. ‘Suffice it to say that doubt was no longer possible. It was in- 
deed a living, human hand which we saw and touched, while at the 
same time the bust and arms of the medium remained visible, and 
her hands were held by those on either side of her’. 33 

The only dissenting voice was that of the physiologist Charles 
Richet. He was astonished by what he had seen but, as he later said, 
he lacked the nerve to contradict the beliefs of a lifetime. 

Two years later Richet decided to have another look, getting to- 
gether with a Polish scientist and two stalwarts of the SPR. One of 
these was Frederic Myers, a classical scholar from Cambridge who 
had helped found the Society and was to be one of its most active 
members. The other was Oliver Lodge, a physicist who among other 
things invented the spark plug and was one of the first people to 
transmit a radio signal. The four men held sittings with Palladino 
in Richet’s holiday home in the south of France, where they were 
convinced they witnessed psychokinetic effects. Besides the usual 
table levitations, a large melon and other objects glided through the 
air, and there were frequent billowings of the curtain. They often 
also felt touches by an invisible hand, and Myers at one point felt 
himself being hugged from behind while Palladino was sitting op- 
posite him. 34 
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Parapsychologists are often the strongest critics of each others’ 
work, and this is a typical instance. The report that Myers and Lodge 
wrote up was torn to shreds by their SPR colleague Hodgson, whose 
earlier experiences had left him decidedly sceptical . 35 Hodgson ar- 
gued that the report did not definitely rule out the possibility of Pal - 
ladino getting a hand free, after which she could have performed all 
sorts of tricks using concealed hooks and other apparatus. 

Myers politely agreed that he was at fault for not describing the 
precautions they took in more detail. But he insisted that he and the 
others were convinced that ‘on no single occasion during the oc- 
currence of an event recorded by us was a hand of Eusapia’s free to 
execute any trick whatever’, adding that they were well familiar with 
the dodges Hodgson had described . 36 

It was decided to resolve the issue by bringing her to Cambridge. 
Alas for Lodge and Myers, during this investigation Palladino cheat- 
ed openly, completely erasing their positive endorsements. 

What the investigators observed on this occasion was that Pal- 
ladino exploited any inattention on their part to get a hand or a foot 
free . 37 By this time her use of the ‘substitution’ trick was notorious: 
if her hands were lightly held by a person on each side of her she 
could gradually bring both of them together and then slowly pull 
one away, so that the controllers were left unknowingly holding the 
same hand. In fact, none of Hodgson’s elaborate theories were borne 
out in Cambridge: she was not discovered using telescopic rods or 
concealed hooks or anything else of the kind; having got a hand free 
she merely used it to rap the table or push an object to make it move. 
Similarly with her feet - as long as the controllers’ shoes were laid 
over her own they might feel confident that all was well. But, the 
critics argued, they wouldn’t necessarily know if the boots actually 
contained her feet; she might have wriggled one free without them 
realizing. 
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Hypnosis? 


By now I was more confused than ever. I could not begin to un- 
derstand why it was so difficult to agree what was going on, or why 
some saw Palladino as a sort of sorceress, while others considered 
her a wily faker. There was nothing for it but to press on and hope 
that somewhere along the way the muddle would sort itself out. 

At this stage I started to pay more attention to the idea that me- 
diums might induce a sort of hypnotic illusion in their audience . 38 
I didn’t really think they were made to ‘see’ things by the medium’s 
artful suggestions - ‘Look, look, the table is rising, watch it rise!’ - 
as although this might have worked for ordinary charlatans it could 
not realistically account for the level of detail reported in Palladino’s 
case. But what if it was not she who was in a trance, as the investiga- 
tors thought, but they themselves, unwittingly brought into that con- 
dition by Palladino? If that were the case she would be able to cause 
them to see just about anything she wanted, just as stage hypnotists 
manage in some extraordinary way to do with members of their au- 
dience. There’s no agreement about the mental process involved, but 
it obviously happens, and would comfortably explain why some sit- 
ters reported things that are just flat out impossible. 

The problem with this is that some people are more suscepti- 
ble to hypnosis than others, and putting several individuals into a 
trance can’t normally be done collectively, let alone covertly and in 
a short space of time. But then, I reflected, perhaps the ones who 
were convinced by her were those she had managed to cast her spell 
over, and those who remained entirely unimpressed were the ones 
who were not susceptible. That would nicely explain why some peo- 
ple saw the actions of invisible spirits and others saw clumsy tricks. 
Problem solved! However I had to abandon the idea of hypnosis 
altogether when I learned that the phenomena she caused were on 
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occasion registered by measuring instruments, establishing their 
objective existence. 

This was demonstrated during a series of forty-three sittings held 
with Palladino between 1905 and 1908 in Paris, attended by eminent 
scientists and intellectuals including Richet, Pierre and Marie Curie 
(the pioneers of radiation), and the philosopher Henri Bergson. Pal- 
ladino’s chair was suspended on a weighing machine and sensors 
were attached to the table to register its movements by means of a 
recording device, one for each leg, which wouldn’t however work if 
the table was being lifted from below. The instruments proved that 
the table levitated, sometimes with all four feet off the floor, when 
Palladino’s feet and hands were restrained. The machines also dem- 
onstrated that the force of the motion was coming from her, and 
that there was no physical connection between her body and the 
object. 39 

This investigation did not settle matters because although the 
subsequent report listed many such incidents it also noted Palladi- 
no’s attempts to cheat, and it stopped short of committing the group 
to the certainty that she had psychokinetic powers. But privately at 
least some of the investigators seem to have believed that she did. 
Pierre Curie wrote to a colleague in 1905: ‘It was very interesting 
and really the phenomena that we saw appeared inexplicable as 
trickery - tables raised from all four legs, movement of objects from 
a distance, hands that pinch or caress you, luminous apparitions, 
all in a locale prepared by us with a small number of spectators all 
known to us and without a possible accomplice’. 40 

The following year he wrote: ‘. . .these phenomena really exist and 
it is no longer possible for me to doubt it. It’s improbable, but it is so, 
and it is impossible to deny it after the seances we have had in per- 
fectly controlled conditions ...There is here in my opinion a whole 
domain of entirely new facts and physical states in space of which 
we have no conception’. 41 
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7 Palladino in Naples 

In 1908 the SPR carried out its second investigation, commissioning 
a series of sittings in Palladino’s home town of Naples. As I men- 
tioned, the subsequent report not only reversed its earlier negative 
verdict, but did so with a new emphasis and clarity, as a result of 
which it is considered to be one of the strongest endorsements of 
this kind of psychic claim. 

One reason for its influence is the collective experience of the 
three investigators. Everard Feilding, a minor British aristocrat, had 
in the past exposed fraudulent mediums and considered himself 
a sceptic. Hereward Carrington, an American psychic researcher, 
had written at length about phoney mediums and described a great 
many of their dodges, having investigated them for years. Both he 
and the third team member, Wortley Baggally, were amateur con- 
jurors, and Baggally claimed he could perform many seance tricks 
himself. 42 On the face of it, these people were well enough equipped 
and motivated to discover any deception that Palladino might try. 

It’s also clear that the three planned the investigation very thor- 
oughly. They chose a large hotel on the sea-front in Naples, and 
hired a suite of three rooms that they checked and secured to ex- 
clude the possibility of an accomplice entering unnoticed. They gave 
a lot of thought to the arrangement of the furniture and the lighting, 
to make it as easy as possible to observe any phenomena and at the 
same time to control the medium. The set-up was the usual one, 
with Palladino seated at the head of a small table, one person on 
either side of her, each controlling a hand and a leg. Immediately 
behind her was the ‘cabinet’, a concealed recess created by placing a 
thin black curtain from wall to wall, in which was placed a stool and 
other objects such as musical instruments. 
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In some cases other people were also present, but most of the sit- 
tings were attended by just two or three of the investigators together 
with a stenographer. To keep as close a grip on the proceedings as 
possible each of them called out what they were seeing and the ste- 
nographer noted their comments verbatim, as well as the exact time 
they were made. This detail in the reporting was crucial if the inves- 
tigation was to advance matters. All three understood that success 
depended on how well Palladino was shown to have been control- 
led, and they were careful to describe exactly what they experienced 
from one moment to the next, as this example shows: 

10:26 pm The table is going up again. 

Feilding: Both medium’s hands are off the table. As I am 
speaking I am looking under them, between them and the 
table. Her left foot was absolutely motionless against mine. 

My right hand on her left knee. 

Baggally: My control the same as before, I could see under 
both hands. 

Carrington: I saw a clear space under both wrists. 


10:27 pm The table went up again in the air on the two legs 
furthest from her. 

Feilding: I put my left hand between her wrist and the table. 
Her left hand did not touch the table. Her left foot is firmly 
on my right. My other hand was on her knee. The right 
hand was also off the table while the table was going up. 
Baggally: And during this levitation, my left hand was on 
her right knee and her right foot was on my left foot. I 
could feel it clearly. 43 


The level of electric light could be varied and, interestingly, Feilding 
said afterwards that the darkest sessions were often the least success- 
ful ones. At the start of the sitting Palladino would give some yawns, 
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followed by enormous hiccoughs that signalled the start of her 
trance. There would then follow levitations of the table, which were 
frequent and easily visible in a level of light that was good enough 
to read small print by None of the precautions they took hindered 
them in the slightest, Feilding reported. 

Eusapia had no hooks, either at her wrists or under the 
front of her bodice, and we could never discern the slight- 
est movement of her knees or feet. We very often had our 
free hands on her knees, while her feet were controlled ei- 
ther by our feet or by one of us under the table, and were 
generally away from the table legs, an absolutely clear space 
being sometimes discernible between her and any part of 
the table . 44 

The most frequent phenomenon, and the easiest to control, Feilding 
said, were the billowings of the curtain behind her. 

The medium sat well in front of the curtain: her feet and 
hands were absolutely controlled. She would approach one 
of her hands, held by one of ours, to within about a foot of 
it, and the curtain would bulge out, sometimes gently, but 
sometimes with considerable force. The bulge was a round 
one, as though blown from within, and not in the least ap- 
pearing as if any string or attachment were made to the out- 
side. The coming out of the curtain happened generally as 
she approached her hand towards it, not as she withdrew it, 
as would be the case if there was an invisible attachment . 45 

There were constant noises behind the curtain, apparently caused 
by the small table shaking violently and the various small objects 
which had been placed there falling off it. On three or four occa- 
sions, Feilding said, this table appeared over the medium’s shoul- 
der, as though lifted by someone through the parting of the curtains 
behind her head and placed against the larger table in the seance 
room. It would then try to climb up on the table, although it never 
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fully succeeded in doing so, and would eventually fall back, as if 
tired. Eventually they tied it down in the cabinet. After doing this 
the objects, which included a bell, a tambourine, a stringed instru- 
ment and a toy piano, at a certain stage glided out on their own and 
placed themselves on the table outside. 

Especially startling were the frequent touches of an invisible 
hand, of which the fingernails could clearly be felt, when they were 
certain that Palladino’s hands were restrained. During the later stag- 
es, hands could actually be seen through the parting of the curtains. 
Their appearance varied: sometimes they were as white as paper, at 
others a natural colour. Occasionally they carried objects. Once a 
grasp by a hand was seen as well as felt. 

All this aroused in me rather queasy feelings of astonishment, 
but it also at last gave me a sense of why there are two contrary views 
of Palladino. Up until then I had tended to attribute the inconsisten- 
cy of results to the varying skills and temperaments of the investiga- 
tors. I felt, as sceptics do, that bias must be involved, although I was 
less inclined to attribute it exclusively to those like Myers, Lodge, Ri- 
chet and Feilding who endorsed her, and not to those like Hodgson 
who never did. It had not occurred to me that, at least in this case, 
there might be a much simpler explanation: that the inconsistency 
lay in Palladino herself. Yet it was starting to become clear that this 
might be the case. What if she was not exclusively either real or fake, 
but could be one or the other at different times? 

A point to mention here is that Palladino was tiresomely temper- 
amental, which made her a difficult subject to deal with. In Naples, 
Feilding said, her behaviour varied considerably: when she was in a 
good mood she would let herself be properly controlled, even to the 
extent of letting her hands be tied up. But if she was tired and irri- 
table she wouldn’t allow this. At such times she would behave devi- 
ously, demand the light be turned down, and take every opportunity 
to produce the effects manually. It was also unquestionable that for 
long periods she brazenly played the hand substitution trick. The 
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third, fourth and tenth sittings were all of this nature, Feilding said, 
and if these had been the only ones they had carried out they would 
have concluded she was merely a cheat. But interestingly, it was when 
she was in an ebullient mood, the light was good, and the control was 
strong, that they started to get strong and convincing effects. 

Palladino herself seemed aware of this. She explained - and it 
seemed to be confirmed by observation - that psychokinetic ef- 
fects occurred during her trance state by a process of will. The ini- 
tial channel for the will would be physical: if you or I want to lift 
something we grasp it with our hands and raise it up, and this was 
a natural impulse in her also. It was by checking this impulse, alleg- 
edly, that the psychokinesis could be unlocked. For this reason she is 
recorded shouting ‘Controllo!’ at moments when she felt the energy 
building, to ensure that she was properly held and did not release it 
by reaching out to perform an action manually. 

Experienced investigators also learned that they needed to create 
the right balance. She needed to be restrained, but not too tightly as 
this would inhibit any effects. This was what Feilding and his col- 
leagues did at Naples. But it had not been the case at Cambridge 
thirteen years earlier, where Hodgson went to the opposite extreme, 
relaxing the control for the specific purpose of seeing what she 
would do. Since she found it easy to get her hands and feet free, she 
used them. The natural result was that the investigators, as well as 
invited guests such as the conjuror Maskelyne, went away thinking 
that that was all she was capable of. 



Palladino in New York 


This was not the end of the story. The Naples series was negated by 
a series of exposures made during Palladino’s trip to New York and 
other American cities over the following year. The visit was organ- 
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ized by Feilding’s colleague Carrington, who having at last found 
someone he considered to be a genuine medium was keen to show 
her off to American scientists. There were two particularly damag- 
ing setbacks: the magazine article in which the Harvard professor 
Hugo Miinsterberg claimed to have revealed her chicanery, and 
an investigation carried out by the psychologist Joseph Jastrow, in 
which she was seen to do nothing but cheat. 

The Miinsterberg expose gets a lot of attention from sceptics, and 
I’ll come to that in a moment, but it is Jastrow’s intervention that 
probably carries the most weight. Jastrow did something similar to 
Miinsterberg - he got a conjuror to hide under the table and see what 
Palladino did with her feet. It was observed that she fished around 
behind her to try to kick the stool with her foot; she made the table 
levitate’ by getting a toe under one leg and lifting it with her hands; 
and she caused the billowings of the curtain either by kicking it or 
blowing out of the side of her mouth. 46 . Halfway through the sec- 
ond seance they did restrain her tightly, and from then on no effects 
whatever occurred. 

Inevitably, this account tended to weaken in my own mind the 
positive view that Feilding’s report had created earlier. It’s as definite 
in its conclusions as his is, and has the enormous advantage of not re- 
quiring the acceptance of a paranormal process. But I did rather won- 
der how Jastrow and his colleagues could so effortlessly have resolved 
a problem that other investigators had missed throughout hundreds 
of sessions over a period of two decades. It seemed to present no dif- 
ficulty to them at all, and in fact Jastrow himself remarked on this, as 
Maskelyne had done at Cambridge, that it was incredible that peo- 
ple could not see the tricks. Then I considered that this is consist- 
ent with Palladino operating on two quite different levels, and, just 
as significantly, it’s consistent with Jastrow and his team failing to un- 
derstand that possibility. What they saw would have been the level 
one’ Palladino, the grumpy one who was in a bad mood and whom 
they lacked the experience to control, not the level two’ Palladino that 
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Feilding and his colleagues were able over a longer period to catch 
extended glimpses of. 

You can see this clearly in the discrepancies between Jastrow’s 
remarks and the observations reported by other investigators. Take 
for instance his description of the billowing curtain. Jastrow said 
he saw her making movements - kicking with her feet and puffing 
hard - that would cause the curtain to ‘bulge’. Yet neither of these 
dodges would begin to account for what was observed by Feilding, 
Baggally and Carrington at Naples, and by Richet, the Curies and 
others at the Sorbonne. In the extract I quoted a moment ago, you 
will recall Feilding s description of how Palladino sat well in front of 
the curtain and gradually held out one of her hands, which was held 
by one of theirs, to within a foot of it, and as she did so it bulged out 
towards them. It was a rounded bulge that could only be achieved 
if it had been blown from the other side. Feilding was very explicit 
about this: 

If we made a sudden grab at the bulge, no resistance was 
encountered, and the bulge subsided as though one had 
pricked the surface of a balloon. There was no attach- 
ment to her hand, as we constantly verified by passing 
our hands between her and the curtain. Nor would any 
attachment produce the same effect, as the curtain was 
so thin that the point of attachment of any string would 
at once have been seen. Besides these bulges in response 
to her or our gestures, there were spontaneous move- 
ments of the curtain, often very violent, and frequently 
the whole curtain would be flung out with so much force 
that the bottom of it came right over to the further end of 
the table . 47 

Feilding adds that sometimes, at her request, one of those present 
could hold out their own hand and the same thing would occur. If 
that is the case, the likelihood of her achieving it by trickery is yet 
more remote. 
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In the last chapter I attached significance to the fact that inves- 
tigators who tracked down and directly witnessed poltergeist-type 
phenomena were more thorough and methodical than the debun- 
kers. I suggest that is also the case here. If Feilding’s report could be 
judged in comparison with Jastrow’s in a neutral way, unbiased by 
concerns about the outcome, Feilding’s would surely be judged the 
more impressive, in terms of procedures, scope and attention to de- 
tail. To recap: Feilding and his colleagues had considerable first-hand 
experience of fraudulent mediums. They carried out eleven seances, 
and after the first three they were still uncertain; if there had been no 
others besides these their verdict would have been negative. Jastrow, 
by contrast, carried out only two sittings, and his conclusion never 
seems to have been in doubt; as a vocal debunker of paranormal 
claims it would have been surprising if they had been. At Naples 
the investigators sometimes had visitors, but mainly worked alone, 
the optimum conditions for concentration. In Jastrow’s, by contrast, 
as many as fifteen people seem to have been present, which surely 
must have been distracting. Finally, Jastrow published no verbatim 
records, and took it for granted that he would be believed, which 
was perhaps fair from his point of view, but was an attitude he would 
surely have criticized in his opponents . 48 

Here, too, it was a growing sense of the shallowness of the crit- 
ics’ responses that shaped my thinking. The investigators seemed 
to want to get to the bottom of the mystery, and didn’t mind how 
long it took. By contrast, sceptics seemed more concerned to sub- 
vert their conclusions than to create substantive foundations for an 
alternative view. Some were transparently motivated to manipulate 
perceptions. A good example is the article by Miinsterberg that de- 
scribed the expose during which Palladino gave her ‘thrilling Sarah 
Bernhard’ scream, indicating that she knew ‘her glory was shattered’. 
Among the verbatim records of her American seances, in a volume 
later published by Carrington, I was interested to come across that 
particular seance described in detail. Here is the relevant extract: 
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A black object comes out of curtain and is seen by all. It 
touches Professor [Miinsterberg] . Curtain blows out. Vari- 
ous sounds heard in cabinet. 

Right controller’s hand rests across medium’s knees. Her 
feet resting on right controller’s. Left controller, Professor 
[Miinsterberg] is holding both hands. Curtain continues to 
blow out. [Palladino] screams sharply. Reason not known. 

Right controller says one knee and foot rest against his. His 
hand across both knees. 

Left controller holding both hands. Controllers say that 
control is all right. Slight sound of tambourine. Table tilts 
on two legs furthest from medium. Controllers discuss 
control of feet and finally decide they are controlling both. 

Table tips at an angle of forty-five degrees on two legs far- 
thest from the medium. Controllers say that [Palladino] 
did not touch the table. She places one leg across Profes- 
sor [Miinsterberg’s] knee. Complete levitation. Professor 
[Miinsterberg] touched again on elbow. Right hand per- 
fectly visible. Left hand held by Professor [Miinsterberg] . 
Professor [Miinsterberg] touched again distinctly . 49 

In case you missed it, ‘screams sharply. Reason not known is all that 
was noted at the time. Now when I first came across Miinsterberg’s 
statement - and indeed every subsequent occasion I encountered 
it in the sceptical literature - I assumed that this was a rip-roaring 
expose, that the sitting broke up in confusion, and that Palladino 
was sent home in disgrace. Those are the images his words create. 

But it turns out nothing like that happened at all. According to 
Carrington, she grumbled afterwards that someone had grabbed 
her foot, but no one at the time knew what she was talking about. It 
doesn’t mean that she wasn’t trying to cheat, but it does contradict 
the impression created by the professor that this had been laid bare 
for the whole world to see. 
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More rational gravity 


I’d argue, too, that Miinsterberg’s behaviour indicates the presence 
of rational gravity, the mental process that restores order by manu- 
facturing alternative normal scenarios. He describes the touches as 
uncanny’, and says he plainly felt the thumb and the fingers. ‘Her 
achievement was splendid,’ he adds. ‘She had lifted her unshod foot 
to the height of my arm when she touched me under cover of the 
curtain concealing the table behind them without changing in the 
least the position of her body ’. 50 But did she really? In any other con- 
text this would be hard to believe. Try squeezing your upper arm 
lightly, and then imagine a short, stout, middle-aged woman dressed 
in an ankle-length dress sitting by your side, both of whose hands 
you are holding out in front of you, having created that sensation by 
covertly using her foot. It’s just not a reasonable proposition. On the 
other hand, if the idea of being manhandled by an invisible entity 
made you queasy - and Miinsterberg was obviously disgusted and 
horrified by this sort of thing - is this not how you might respond, 
by manufacturing an alternative that you could live with? 

Again - and this is the really interesting part - once a Harvard 
professor has stated in print that a fraud has been uncovered, a men- 
tal manoeuvre has achieved the status of historical fact. What was 
really never any more than conjecture is represented as certainty, 
entering into the public domain as part of the case against psi. Miin- 
sterberg’s description is so detailed, colourful and emphatic that one 
naturally assumes it’s a report of what actually happened. And I be- 
gan to feel that this is characteristic of sceptical literature as a whole. 
Much of it consists of just this kind of speculation, the mentation of 
minds writhing to escape from an uncomfortable dilemma, and the 
joshing, often sarcastic tone not entirely concealing an underlying 
anxiety. 

Here, too, a sceptic could insist that this is just one of the ways in 
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which paranormal believers persuade themselves that there is such 
a thing as psychokinesis. Surely they are the ones whose reason- 
ing is being subverted. Yet just as with poltergeists, there’s plenty of 
evidence that rational gravity in relation to spirit mediums is a real 
psychological process. One of the first to comment on it was Charles 
Richet, who eventually realized that it was the reason why he had 
felt unable to agree with the positive endorsement of Palladino after 
the Milan investigation: 

At the moment when these facts take place they seem to us 
certain, and we are willing to proclaim them openly; but 
when we return to ourselves, when we feel the irresistible 
influence of our environment, when our friends all laugh at 
our credulity - then we are almost disarmed, and we begin 
to doubt. May it not all have been an illusion? May I not 
have been grossly deceived? . . . And then, as the moment 
of the experiment becomes more remote, that experiment 
which once seemed so conclusive gets to seem more and 
more uncertain, and we end by letting ourselves be per- 
suaded that we have been the victims of a trick . 51 

Feilding makes a similar point in his report on Palladino. He ex- 
plains that he had approached this investigation seriously doubting 
that she could have created so much impact with the petty tricks she 
was observed to use. But at the same time he was unable to credit the 
reports himself, especially as all his previous investigations of physi- 
cal mediums had revealed nothing but childish frauds’. The first 
seance, therefore, produced feelings of surprise; the second, feelings 
of irritation at being presented with an insoluble problem; and it was 
almost a relief in the third session when they caught her cheating. 
By the fifth, he had seen abundant evidence of her ability under tight 
control, and the struggle of trying to come to terms with its manifest 
absurdity had produced a kind of intellectual fatigue. 

It was in the sixth session that a breakthrough occurred. Now 
he found his mind starting to absorb ideas that he had previously 
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repelled, like raindrops streaming off a waterproof coat. For the first 
time, he says in a much quoted passage: 

... I have the absolute conviction that our observation is 
not mistaken. I realize, as an appreciable fact in life, that 
from an empty cabinet 1 have seen hands and heads come 
forth, that from behind the curtain of that empty cabinet 
I have been seized by living fingers, the existence and 
position of the very nails of which could be felt. I have 
seen this extraordinary woman sitting visible outside the 
curtain, held hand and foot by my colleagues, immobile, 
except for the occasional straining of a limb, while some 
entity within the curtain has over and over again pressed 
my hand in a position clearly beyond her reach. 

Notice too what Feilding says next: 

I refuse to entertain the possibility of a doubt that we were 
the victims of a hallucination. I appreciate exactly the fact 
that ninety-nine people out of a hundred will refuse to en- 
tertain the possibility of a doubt that it could be anything 
else. And, remembering my own belief of a very short time 
ago, I shall not be able to complain, though I shall unques- 
tionably be annoyed, when I find that to be the case. I shall 
be told that this sudden declaration of conviction is absurd- 
ly hasty, highly unphilosophical and unworthy of a student 
of psychic science. Perhaps it is; but the precise moment 
at which conviction is reached differs in individuals not, I 
think, according to the cogency of the facts presented to 
them, but according to their willingness to abandon a posi- 
tion which they feel to have become untenable. 52 

These underlying psychological processes seem to me to be a very 
natural response to a paranormal phenomenon. It’s surely what we 
should predict. To witness something that contradicts all knowledge 
and experience would surely require a good deal of getting used to. 
But of course there is no mention of it in the sceptical literature: 
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debunking psychologists and magicians assume that paranormal ef- 
fects are illusory, so they would see no reason for any such mental 
distortion to occur. And as they seldom engage with the primary 
sources they rarely come across any evidence of it. 



Wiseman vs Palladino 


This psychological response also affects you and me as third-party 
observers. How we react depends on our temperament, education 
and experience, of course, as well as any prior conviction. But it’s 
true to say that many of us will fight to retain our sense of normality. 
Struggling to keep a balance, we will pick up on some detail and our 
imaginations will work on it. 

This has been my own experience, and it may well be yours here, 
scanning what I have been saying for anything that seems to offer an 
opening, and perhaps sometimes feeling you have found it. Ah ha!’ 
you may have thought, ‘that’s how she did it. This McLuhan fellow 
just hasn’t spotted it.’ Because I haven’t specifically ruled out this 
loophole - possibly for no other reason than for lack of space - 
it gives you something around which to create an alternative con- 
struction. Having effortlessly identified the key to the problem that 
also eluded the investigators who were actually present, you will 
then proceed to marvel at their credulity and blindness to the truth. 

As I say, this is a natural mental process, and one that I think 
anyone who wants to understand this episode - or the investigation 
of any paranormal claim for that matter - needs to recognize. In 
effect, we have to extend our critical faculty so that it encompasses 
itself: the detective watching the detective, so to speak. For we can’t 
always assume that it will work in a perfectly neutral way, or that it’s 
immune to distortions created by the object of its attention. 
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We should also remember that we lack the advantage these in- 
vestigators had of being able to examine the phenomenon at close 
quarters and over a period of time. We are interrogating a deposi- 
tion by someone who is probably long dead, and coming up with all 
sorts of alternatives. We don’t have the original experience to work 
with; all we have are words on a page, and what we see in our mind’s 
eye is whatever our imaginations have managed to reconstruct. The 
writer is not there to answer our questions and provide the neces- 
sary reassurances. Naturally it’s easier to trust our doubts than to 
start making awkward readjustments to our worldview. 

To gain some insight into how this happens let’s go back to the 
controversy about Palladino that was started by Richard Wiseman. 
Writing in the SPR journal, Wiseman suggested that all the incidents 
witnessed by Feilding, Carrington and Baggally in Naples were ex- 
plicable on the basis that Palladino had an accomplice. Rather hand- 
ily for his argument, her husband was a circus conjuror by profes- 
sion and would have been an obvious candidate. Perhaps he gained 
access to the adjoining room through the door to the hallway, or 
even through a trapdoor in the ceiling. He could then have removed 
a fake panel that he or someone else had constructed earlier in the 
door leading to the seance room (a photograph shows that the door 
was partly obscured by the curtain concealing the cabinet recess). 
Once hidden behind the curtain, the accomplice could have staged 
all of the effects. 

At first I could not judge the strength of Wiseman’s arguments, 
or of the rebuttals of his SPR critics, or of his rebuttals of their re- 
buttals, all of which left me mightily confused. What did strike me 
was Wiseman’s forceful tone in castigating the original investiga- 
tors for failures and inconsistencies. Their report is ‘badly flawed’, 
he says, and the diagram of the furniture layout they provided is 
grossly misleading ’. 53 This robust language made me doubt their 
judgements; they can’t have been such good investigators after all. 
Wiseman was equally scathing towards those SPR members who 
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rushed to their defence, and this made me think that they too were 
being insufficiently rigorous. 

Much later, when I had spent some time reading and thinking 
about Palladino, I returned for another look, and it was only then 
that I grasped just how cheeky Wiseman was being. As his critics 
pointed out, Palladino was tested many times in many different situ- 
ations and this modus operandi could not apply in all of them (in 
the south of France she was tested successfully in the open air). One 
would think that a method that involves clambering through a hole 
in the wall a few feet away from three investigators on the look-out 
for tricks, concealed merely by a flimsy curtain, is hard to sustain. 
In any case, the report mentions three occasions when the investiga- 
tors looked behind the curtain, which would at once have given the 
game away. The nature of the effects is often directly at odds with 
the offered mechanism: as we have seen, the curtain often blew out 
with great force, lifting up as high as the table - if an accomplice 
was doing this he or she would be uncovered. On one occasion the 
phenomenon continued after the sitting had ended, when they had 
turned up the lights and pulled back the curtain. Feilding notes too 
that the most impressive effects were the swelling of the mediums 
dress and the complete levitations of the table, which could not have 
been performed by a hidden accomplice. 

In an energetic comeback to all this, Wiseman pointed out that 
he was merely suggesting how it could have been achieved in this 
way, rather than dogmatically insisting it was. This disarms his crit- 
ics but does not weaken the attack, as it’s not a distinction his audi- 
ence would care about. In short, it seemed to me that Wisemans 
achievement here is less to provide a realistic alternative than to 
change perceptions. By challenging the report in a robust way he has 
got the opposition on the defensive. Hypothetically, a fellow sceptic 
could now write something like: ‘Believers insist that the Naples in- 
vestigation of Eusapia Palladino is firm proof that she had magical 
powers. However, more critical observers have found serious flaws 
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in the report that suggest her feats were actually carried out by a 
concealed accomplice’ (followed by a reference to Wisemans paper). 
That wouldn’t have been established, but readers of such comments 
wouldn’t know that unless they were to go into it in some depth. 



Seance sex 


I accept that I seem to be on the wrong side of this argument, de- 
fending something most of us know in our bones just ain’t so. Per- 
haps what Richard Wiseman and other sceptics are doing is entirely 
legitimate - never mind how they go about it. The claims have to be 
dealt with somehow. Normality has to be restored. 

I can see the logic of this, yet, as I read, something troubled me. 
For amid all the confusion and controversy, another thing became 
increasingly clear: the debunking sceptics haven’t provided a co- 
herent alternative. In fact it’s hard to feel that anyone has seriously 
tried to do this. It’s a matter of a few weeks’ work to skim the lit- 
erature, identify the major exposes, scandals and confessions, and 
then string them together in a sceptical narrative. The mix can be 
leavened with a bit of humorous banter and creative speculation to 
build a picture of mundane trickery. The ‘wonders’ are put down to 
petty villainy by the con artists, and stupidity on the part of their 
dupes. The debunkers chip away at witnesses’ credibility by ques- 
tioning their personal motives, finding fault in circumstances that in 
any other context would be unremarkable, and creating a murky at- 
mosphere of conspiracy that in a straightforward reading is entirely 
absent . 54 For me, none of this rang true. 

I noticed also that sex plays a big part in the debunking books, 
although that’s perhaps to be expected, with sitters holding hands 
in the dark and young girls being tied up by excited professors. It’s 
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tempting to indulge in innuendo: if it can be suggested that an in- 
vestigator and a medium are a secret couple then a motive has been 
uncovered for them to have partnered in collusion. 55 Ruth Brandon 
goes in for this approach: her book The Spiritualists is heavily suf- 
fused with psychological gamesmanship, where investigators are 
seduced by duplicitous young women, and lies, jealousy and for- 
nication are obscurely present. As so often is the case, I found her 
constructions vaguely persuasive, in the sense of discouraging me 
from taking the mediums seriously, and it took an effort of will to 
realize that they don’t really resolve anything. 

There’s a small but pertinent example where Brandon tries to ex- 
plain away Palladino, whose career, she thinks, was flavoured by a 
‘taint, or titillation, of slightly unsavoury sex’. The extent to which 
the relationship between medium and sitters was sexual is made 
clear, she reports, in the comments of Lombroso and another pro- 
fessor after the Milan sessions in 1893: 

They gave it as their opinion that Palladino’s phenomena 
were due to a redirection of fundamental sex-energy. They 
reported that her menstrual secretions increased at the 
start of her trances, that she had a particular zone of hy- 
peraesthesia near her ovaries, and that when phenomena 
were about to occur they were sometimes accompanied by 
voluptuous erotic sensations followed by orgasm. 

This is peculiar, certainly, but surely carries no sense that the rela- 
tionship was any more sexual than that between gynacologist and 
patient. When Brandon goes on to comment, ‘Whatever may have 
been the conditions under which these facts were ascertained, it is 
hard to believe that they were either wholly detached or entirely 
scientific,’ 56 it’s hard to know what she means. That the medium 
distracted the investigators by letting them look up her skirts? That 
they were helping to create the erotic sensations? Or what? The in- 
sinuation doesn’t clarify anything; the effect is purely rhetorical. 
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Brandon is in her element when dealing with the posthumous 
sex scandal concerning William Crookes. Following his work with 
Daniel Home, he investigated Florence Cook, then a nubile sixteen- 
year-old. Crookes reported that on several occasions as Cook lay 
trussed up in a curtained recess - a fact that he insisted he moni- 
tored and verified - the female ectoplasmic spirit calling herself 
Katie King emerged briefly to converse with him, and once even 
let him kiss her. 57 The erotic frisson in this extraordinary account 
lent a certain degree of plausibility to a claim that surfaced in 1949, 
according to which Cook herself stated there had been no spirits, 
and that the investigation was merely a cover for an affair between 
the two of them. 58 

And indeed, how else are we going to explain something so seri- 
ously surreal? Brandon thinks it feels right and explains all the facts: 
Crookes’s wife was pregnant at the time and he might have been on 
the lookout for a bit of rumple tumple on the side. It does deal with a 
nagging problem: given the circumstances, it is hard to imagine that 
a man of Crookes’s intelligence could not have known, if this was 
the case, that the spook was Florence acting the part. And there’s no 
question that it has saved the critics a good deal of trouble. 59 

But if Crookes really was looking for sex he might have found 
it in much easier ways. For this would have been an extraordinar- 
ily elaborate and time-consuming deception. The experiments in 
his home involved some of his scientific associates, one of whom 
helped to rig the girl up in an electrical circuit that would have been 
hard for her to escape from undetected. 60 As for the evidence upon 
which the story is based, critics tend not to realize how common 
these third-party and posthumous ‘confessions’ are, or appreciate 
the possible motivations that cause them. In her lonely middle age, 
Cook might well have made these comments as a means to distance 
herself from what she now viewed as a dubious past. 

Even if we could make the love affair theory stick, we still have 
to deal with the similar, equally astounding observations made by 
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Richet and other professional investigators. Or for that matter, state- 
ments such as this, which described what happened when the lights 
were turned up on the ectoplasmic Katie King. 

Her features faded and became blotted out, appearing to 
turn one into another. The eyes sank in their sockets, the 
nose disappeared, the frontal bone caved in. Her limbs ap- 
peared to give way under her, she sank lower and lower 
on to the carpet like a falling building. At last nothing but 
her head remained above the ground, then one or two light 
masses of drapery, which disappeared with extreme rapid- 
ity, and we were left standing under the light of the three 
gas burners, our eyes fixed on the spot which Katie King 
had occupied . 61 

Is this fiction, or what? We can disregard it, or mentally file it under 
‘weird and unsubstantiated’. But that doesn’t help us get to the bot- 
tom of it. 



The will to believe 


When all else fails, the critics fall back on the ‘will to believe’. It 
doesn’t matter how complex the effect is; the idea that the witnesses 
were biased by their emotional needs is imbued with the power to 
account for everything, a sort of fiber- explanation, a trump card 
that carries all before it. 

Brandon deploys it for instance when tackling the astounding ef- 
fects that Richet, Lodge and Myers observed with Eusapia Palladino 
in the south of France. She describes these in detail, agrees that they 
were extraordinary, and concedes it would have taken considerable 
skill to dupe such distinguished people. She’s so relaxed about it that 
it almost seems she is about to reverse her position and admit that 
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they must have happened as described. But no, it turns out there’s an 
explanation, and it’s simply this: all three men were clearly enthusi- 
asts who were Very much disposed to believe in the medium if they 
possibly could.’ 62 

I’m guessing that Brandon here has been influenced by Donovan 
Rawcliffe, a British psychologist whose 1952 debunking of paranor- 
mal claims, The Psychology of the Occult, she appears to have relied 
on to a large extent, as have many other sceptics. Rawcliffe’s book is 
saturated with the notion that the supernatural casts a malign spell, 
crippling people’s critical faculties. He doesn’t bother to even spec- 
ulate about what Palladino was doing during the Naples sessions, 
but simply says she was conjuring, as should have been obvious to 
anyone whose mind had not been subjected to the ‘insidious propa- 
ganda of superstition.’ Indeed, he goes on, only the most prejudiced 
or those afflicted by the ‘insidious will to believe’ could arrive at any 
other conclusion. 63 

Didn’t the views of the people who investigated her count for an- 
ything? No, because they weren’t objective, Rawcliffe explains. Psy- 
chic researchers seldom are. Richet, Myers and Lodge all believed in 
the unseen world and died steadfast in their belief, with their ‘will 
to believe’ continually in conflict with their ‘will to know’. He singles 
out Richet as an excellent example of ‘a great scientist succumbing to 
the insidious yearning for mysticism’, a story repeated over and over 
again in the annals of psychic research. 64 

In reality none of these men talked or behaved like religious en- 
thusiasts, any more than most academic parapsychologists do to- 
day. It’s true that Myers, probably more than most of his colleagues, 
was strongly interested in the idea of survival of consciousness after 
death, and hoped that his researches would confirm it. But he was 
not at all like the dogmatic spiritualist who, having seen tables levi- 
tate and heard voices from beyond the grave, is angrily dismissive 
of those who refuse to believe - there are plenty of people like that, 
and very tiresome they are too. 65 Myers’s motive, by contrast, was 
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to see if he could establish empirically a rational justification for 
the belief in survival, any evidence that might persuade scientists 
and academics of it, and he devoted the later part of his life to col- 
lecting and examining this in forensic detail . 66 He would hardly 
have bothered with that if he had faith. In fact scientists in all sorts 
of fields are fired by a hope that the object of their search will turn 
out to be true, and are willing to let their peers make a judgement 
based on the quality of their findings and arguments, as Myers 
was. 

In the case of Lodge, it was constant exposure to the phenom- 
ena of psychic research that led to his conviction that consciousness 
survives death, although as we shall see, this was less on the basis 
of mediums like Palladino than the clairvoyant type we are more 
familiar with today. But the case of Richet is the most interesting be- 
cause, despite everything the Frenchman personally witnessed with 
Beraud, Palladino and others, he flatly rejected the idea of survival 
and insisted there must be a purely materialist explanation. This 
view is articulated in his memoir, which Rawcliffe cites in his bibli- 
ography . 67 Possibly Rawcliffe knew this and didn’t think it relevant, 
in which case I would have been intrigued to hear his reasons, or 
else - which I suspect is more likely - he had not read Richet’s book. 

As is true with so many sceptics, Rawcliffe’s hyperbolic exaspera- 
tion rather precludes the crisp factual description and critical com- 
ment one would prefer, which is certainly typical of Myers, Lodge 
and Richet, and for that matter the majority of academic parapsy- 
chologists. And if we’re talking about prejudice it’s hard to absolve 
the critics of a share in it. They tend to see themselves as possessing 
an absolute commitment to free enquiry, truth and reason. Yet to 
me the excitability of some of their declarations casts doubt on that 

- in fact, the emoting is often so intense I have wondered what on 
earth is going on in their heads. Parapsychologists have often noted 

- and many of them are psychologists, who might be expected to 
know - that the discomfort implicit in sceptics’ reactions hints at 
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personal insecurity. It’s as though the claims must be resisted to the 
last gasp because they threaten disorder and insanity 

You can sense this emotional undercurrent in Rawcliffe’s over- 
egged denunciation of the paranormal as a ‘dim underworld of psy- 
chological automatism, suggestion, hypnosis, hallucination, neu- 
rosis, hysteria, functional malady, sensory hyperacuity, delusion, 
fraud, prestidigitation, and limitless credulity ’. 68 It’s strongly present 
in the debunking studies by Hugo Miinsterberg, whose nervous 
constitution seemed permanently in danger of buckling under the 
threat of other people’s superstitious beliefs . 69 Houdini’s books too 
contain heated denunciations of mediums as ‘human leeches’ suck- 
ing every bit of sense from their victims, and references to mental 
asylums bursting with insane spiritualists . 70 

Debunkers in more recent times are just as prone to this sort of 
overstatement. James Randi’s Flim-Flam!, like much of his subse- 
quent work, boils over with angry indignation: readers who share 
his disbelief can enjoy seeing their frustrations being given full ex- 
pression. But to less-committed readers Randi’s judgements are so 
extreme as to raise suspicions about his reliability, for instance when 
he describes parapsychologists as ‘psi nuts’ and ‘wide-eyed nincom- 
poops’, ‘not rowing with both oars in the water’, or when he approves 
someone else’s comment that they have ‘thinking defects and de- 
cayed relations with reality’ - all surely belied by their university 
positions, their scientific reputations, and the scholarly, reasonable 
tone of their work . 71 



The phantom narrative 


There is a convention, observed by some writers who tackle a par- 
anormal subject in depth - and who develop a certain sympathy 
with it - to withhold any final conclusion about its veracity. Given 
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its deeply controversial nature, this is an absolutely natural thing 
to do. But it does throw up some rather odd anomalies. Personally, 
I’m sceptical - just to take one example - that Barbara Weisberg, 
author of a useful recent biography of Kate and Maggie Fox, having 
presumably lived with her subjects for years and entered fully into 
their inner lives, their loves and relationships, dilemmas and strug- 
gles, could really remain undecided - as she finally implies - about 
whether or not the girls were congenital life-long cheats and liars. I 
am also unpersuaded by her suggestion that it doesn’t matter - that 
knowing the truth is not what’s important . 72 

This tension is surely the inevitable product of a tectonic clash 
between twenty-first century worldviews - one in which seance 
phenomena are an odd effect of nature, or visitations by spirits, or 
whatever, and one in which they are not merely distasteful but could 
not conceivably occur. We can’t ignore the events altogether, but we 
can neutralize them in an inclusive post-modernist embrace, just as 
anthropologists do when they talk about the supernatural beliefs of 
pre-modern peoples. 

Yet once we fully acknowledge the part played by historical pres- 
sures in shaping our ideas we should surely become less squeamish 
about overcoming them. For, in my view, a dispassionate analysis of 
this subject does yield an answer, and for one essential reason: the 
alternative narrative provided by sceptical writers, their idea of what 
really happened in those darkened parlours - an alternative truth 
that their imaginations can cope with - is manifestly incoherent. It 
doesn’t make sense: it’s misty and insubstantial, a ghostly shadow of 
the real thing - a phantom narrative. Interestingly, when this insight 
eventually took shape in my mind, the head-scratching stopped. 
The dissonance that had long held me in its grip melted away, hav- 
ing been caused, I now realized, by listening to clever people confi- 
dently explaining something they understand nothing about at all. 

But what then? If the phantom narrative is an artefact of the 
doubting imagination, it at least shields us from ideas which are 
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wildly difficult to accept. Our late nineteenth-century forebears, we 
would have to conclude, stumbled upon something so challenging, 
so hard to assimilate, so irrational, that they managed to suppress it, 
and in our yet more sophisticated age we see no reason to act any 
differently. The unthinking masses can amuse themselves with it, if 
they must, but Academia has better things to concern itself with. In 
fact it has largely airbrushed the subject out of history. Remarkably, 
there are biographies of famous scientists that barely refer to the 
passion for psychic research that occupied much of their time, and 
there are cultural histories of the Victorian period that don’t once 
mention spiritualism, one of its biggest obsessions . 73 If we notice the 
subject at all, we can’t grasp its true meaning, buried as it is under 
layers of funny anecdotes and absurdities, allegations and misun- 
derstandings. We treat it as a joke. 

Why would we want to excavate something that is so potentially 
awkward? I believe we have no choice, being the inquisitive crea- 
tures we are. It’s because mysteries challenge our imaginations that 
we have science and technology. It does not surprise me that pro- 
fessional historians and biographers are starting to show interest in 
these early psychic investigations; in fact considering how relatively 
untrodden this ground is - and the fascinating subjects it offers for 
in-depth examination - their restraint up until now has been he- 
roic. When they start to have more faith in their own judgements, 
they will reveal to the thinking world something extraordinary, for 
they cannot fail to notice the phantom narrative or be motivated to 
expose it . 74 

At the same time, this is not purely a historical matter. Seance 
activity may not get the same sort of attention as it did before, but 
it still sometimes goes on, arousing the same bitter controversies . 75 
If it was more common during the late nineteenth century, that 
may have been because people had fewer activities to occupy their 
spare time than we do, and used it to experiment. These days it’s not 
something we think of doing; we have quite different interests. But 
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the implication is that focusing mental energy to make raps sound, 
tables levitate, or even create some of the other weird effects, are 
things that ordinary people - you, or some member of your family 
even - may be able to achieve with a bit of practice. That’s not an 
argument for doing it, but it’s something to think about. 

Pursuing this idea a bit further, it’s interesting to speculate what 
the results would be. What if the sceptics’ nightmare were to take 
place, and a new craze for table-turning, say, were to sweep the 
world? Would we be any more prepared to accept its reality this 
second time around? I don’t think it’s likely: it’s hard to bridge that 
psychological gulf between seeing a small table jerking and jumping 
on its own, beyond any shadow of a doubt, and convincing other 
people that that’s what really happened. It’s worth noting the influ- 
ence of Uri Geller in stimulating public interest in the idea of mind 
interacting with matter, yet along with it, since his feats can to a 
large extent be duplicated by sleight of hand, the parallel conviction 
that such claims are bogus. 

Perhaps new kinds of technology not available in the nineteenth 
century might be employed that would settle the matter once and 
for all. Infra-red photography could be used to see what was hap- 
pening in the dark, for instance. But again, I doubt that it would: 
questions would still be raised about the operators’ competence and 
honesty. This is the essential point: it’s not just a question of creating 
watertight controls; it’s about our ability to reconcile ourselves to the 
idea of psychokinesis. 

There’s a curious phenomenon I have found often in the litera- 
ture, that some investigators could never quite bring themselves to 
accept the evidence of their eyes. They doubted the rigour of their 
work, and kept going back to repeat it with ever tighter controls. 
Nagging at the back of their minds must always have been the wor- 
ry about what would happen when they stepped over the line and 
became believers, seduced by the supernatural’s strange spell. How 
would they adjust to this strange new reality? Would they have to 
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start believing in the spirits of dead people? Or, heaven forbid, in 
God ? 

That’s a question I’ve dodged until now, whether the scientific 
validation of seance phenomena, if we can accept it, amounts to 
an endorsement of the genuineness of spirits - of the survival of 
consciousness after death, in other words. Some investigators them- 
selves were unconvinced, which continues to be the case today. I’ll 
come back to this, but in the meantime, mediums have not gone 
away, their approach has merely changed. Where seance effects can 
be equated with mechanical tricks, claims of telepathy and clairvoy- 
ance pose different, more subtle challenges. This is what we will be 
looking at in the following chapters. 





THREE 


COMMUNICATORS 


‘I have a gift, a capacity - a delusion, if you will - which is 
called ‘psychic’. I do not care what it may be called, for living 
with and utilizing this psychic capacity long ago inured me 
to a variety of epithets - ranging from expressions almost 
of reverence, through doubt and pity, to open vituperation.’ 
Eileen Garrett, medium. 


T hese days, mediums don’t bother with funny goings on in 
darkened rooms. Instead they hear the dead speaking to 
them directly, and see the images they create in their mind’s 
eye. Or so they say. . . 

Chances are that if we ever start seriously wondering about this, 
it will be because of a bereavement - the loss of someone we were 
close to. Let’s imagine the case of Glenda, a middle-aged woman 
grieving for a husband who died suddenly of a heart attack. To try to 
console her, a well-meaning friend suggests she watch the television 
programme Crossing Over, in which an American medium named 
John Edward passes on messages he claims to receive from deceased 
family members of people in the audience . 1 If she can believe her 
husband lives on in a spirit world, it may help her to recover. 

There’s nothing at all dramatic about what Edward does, Glenda 
finds. He stands still on the stage and passes on ‘messages’ from the 
invisible dead, cocking his head as though trying to catch what they 
are murmuring in his ear. Or else he seems to see them gesturing 
and holding up symbolic objects - like a game of charades. Inter- 
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viewed afterwards, the audience members he had singled out seem 
impressed. Most are convinced he genuinely was in contact with 
their deceased loved ones, and some are overcome with emotion. 

Glenda excitedly mentions this to her brother. But he tells her to 
have a closer look. She’ll see that Edward is constantly asking ques- 
tions of the people in the audience he is addressing, and their life 
stage, gender and social class give him a pretty good idea of the kind 
of person they are hoping to contact - husband, father or child, and 
so on. By throwing out names and ideas and asking for validation 
as he goes along he can build an accurate picture based entirely on 
what he or she is telling him. This is the technique known as ‘cold 
reading’ and its victims don’t even understand the role they play in 
providing information . 2 

Of course, Glenda’s brother goes on, sometimes Edward will be 
spot on. He might correctly tell an audience member she has a bad 
back, or is carrying her husband’s wedding ring in her purse. But 
these are quite common situations and not hard to guess. In fact it’s 
likely he gets things wrong at least as often, and instead of admitting 
so he will chide the person for having apparently ‘forgotten. In any 
case this is television, he reminds her - the failures have simply been 
edited out. 

There are even worse ways of cheating. Mediums have been 
known to keep an eye on newspaper reports and obituaries for 
details that may prove useful in the future . 3 Or their assistants can 
mingle with the audience before the show and eavesdrop on their 
conversations . 4 By this means they can pick up all sorts of informa- 
tion: that the tall blonde woman in blue is the step-daughter of the 
grey-haired woman in black, and that they hope to contact the lat- 
ter’s husband who died recently in a work- related accident. By pro- 
ducing these details during the show, the mediums can elicit gasps 
of astonishment at their supernatural powers. 

If this is what mediums do, it’s not merely a very common decep- 
tion but also a pretty cynical one. Those nice, spiritual, caring people 
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would be confidence tricksters of the worst kind. It’s all the more re- 
pulsive because the people they are apparently trying to help are so 
vulnerable. And for a committed secularist it’s hard to see what else 
to think. If you take it as given that the mind is the brain, that there’s 
no soul to survive death, and there are no spirits of the dead, and 
never could be, then you’ll most likely share one reviewer’s opinion 
of Crossing Over, that it’s ‘sheer, unadulterated, transparent nonsense 
which preys upon the gullibility of some extremely sad people .’ 5 
It also needs to be said that professional psychics can make a 
lamentable impression. It’s common to hear that this or that clair- 
voyant has predicted the death of a famous person or some natural 
disaster - but only ever said so after the event! And the proofs that 
are offered are less than convincing. Scandals often come to light 
about psychics bilking gullible clients out of huge sums, for instance 
by persuading them that they have some malady that only they can 
cure. And psychics who in rare cases have submitted to public tests 
have performed poorly, reinforcing sceptics’ perception that their 
powers are illusory . 6 



Piper and Leonard 


Where spirit mediums are concerned, some sceptics recognize that 
they may genuinely think they’re in touch with the dead and con- 
sider themselves to be performing a useful service. Perhaps on some 
level they really are hearing voices and seeing images, but can’t ac- 
cept that it’s just their imagination. Mediums themselves say the dif- 
ference between erroneous intuition and the real thing is not always 
easy to determine. 

You might think the best way to decide what’s really going on 
would be to carry out rigorous large-scale experiments in controlled 
conditions. You would need to ensure that the medium can’t acquire 
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information covertly, and eliminate any opportunity for picking up 
clues from body language. The medium’s responses would then be 
examined as objectively as possible, by means of an independent 
scoring system, to determine whether the information provided ac- 
tually is relevant, or just seems so. 

Yet as I discovered, there’s nothing really like this in early inves- 
tigative literature about clairvoyant mediums. The reason seems to 
have been that researchers quite quickly became convinced that, in 
stark contrast to seance phenomena, this was unambiguously genu- 
ine. The private information that mental mediums were able spon- 
taneously to give about people who they had just met, and could 
not know anything about, was far too detailed and accurate to be 
anything other than supernormal, which in their opinion made the 
imposition of physical controls superfluous. It’s a view that can and 
must be questioned, but at first sight we do seem here to be in differ- 
ent territory. We are analyzing statements, not looking for trapdoors 
and hidden apparatus. That suited scientific investigators like the 
Harvard psychology professor William James, who were frustrated 
by the difficulties of monitoring seance mediums and found these 
purely intellectual challenges far more congenial. 

It was James who discovered Leonora Piper, a young housewife 
from Boston, who had given some surprisingly accurate readings to 
members of his family. She was subsequently investigated by Rich- 
ard Hodgson, the British psychic researcher who, as we have seen, 
was decidedly sceptical about seance mediums, but with Piper be- 
came convinced he had found the real thing. The work with Piper 
spanned the two and a half decades between 1887 and 1911, and 
involved other researchers besides Hodgson, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Shortly afterwards, in 1915, the SPR started working with 
a medium in London named Gladys Leonard (who I shall talk about 
more later), and this activity continued into the 1930s. 

Leonard and Piper were by no means the only such mediums to 
be investigated, but they were the most prolific: their sittings were 
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written up in more than a hundred separate papers, some of them of 
book length . 7 Typically a detailed analysis is followed by appendices 
containing verbatim records of sittings upon which the papers’ con- 
clusions are based. Most of this material deals with the small change 
of daily life: the doings of the sitters and their relations, friends and 
work colleagues; their personalities, relationships, behaviour and 
attitudes; mishaps and illnesses; meetings, journeys, undertakings 
and quarrels. Unlike clairvoyants, who claim to have a direct per- 
ception of these things, the medium appears to be acting as a sort of 
go-between with the spirit world, conveying comments from an in- 
dividual, now dead but once known to the sitter, of the kind that will 
hopefully convince the sitter of that persons continued existence. 
Unsurprisingly, given the context, the messages are often couched 
in the language of psychotherapeutic counselling, touching matters 
of great emotional significance to the sitter. 

A significant feature is that, like nineteenth-century seance me- 
diums, but in contrast to mediums today, Piper and Leonard mostly 
appeared to work in a state of trance. A brief period of meditation 
would be followed by some convulsive movements; their facial fea- 
tures might become contorted and they might start to groan, seem- 
ing to change into a different personality that was quite distinct in its 
manner of speaking, attitudes and behaviour. To spectators it really 
appeared that a disembodied spirit had come, from who-knows- 
where, to possess the mediums body as a means to communicate 
with the living. 

Piper was ‘controlled’ in this way by several such personali- 
ties throughout her career. During the early stages she took on the 
persona of an elderly Frenchman, speaking with a gruff masculine 
voice and a stagy French accent (a sitter named Rogers Rich heard 
himself addressed as ‘Rowghearce Reach ’). 8 She - or we might say 
‘he’, since the personality was so lifelike - said his name was Phinuit, 
which he pronounced ‘Finee’, and he claimed to have been a doctor 
living in Marseilles. Phinuit diagnosed sitters’ physical ills and pre- 
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scribed simple remedies; he also gave advice on their private affairs, 
about which he unaccountably knew a great deal, and sometimes 
gave forecasts of future events, some of which turned out to be ac- 
curate. At the end of the session he would seem to become tired, his 
voice weak and confused, and he would fall silent, at which point 
Piper gradually returned to her waking state, apparently knowing 
nothing of what had been going on. 

Now this sounds like play acting, although to pretend to be in a 
trance, and to talk like an old man with a foreign accent, at the same 
time as performing a cold reading, seems unnecessarily ambitious. 
On the other hand it might act as a distraction, and it would also re- 
inforce the conviction that something paranormal was taking place. 
In that sense, it could simply be a sort of convention, one that per- 
haps was adopted by one or two mediums, and found to be success- 
ful was imitated by all the rest. But I think the point still stands that, 
as well as being a competent mentalist, the medium would also need 
to be a talented mimic; these skills don’t necessarily go together and 
are rarely seen being deployed at the same time. 

There’s also the fact that during her trance Piper seemed im- 
mune to normal sense impressions and did not respond when she 
was pinched or slapped. It’s not impossible that she could have faked 
indifference to unexpected pain, but she also did not react when a 
spoonful of salt was placed in her mouth, nor when ammonia smell- 
ing-salts were suddenly thrust beneath her nose . 9 These salts give a 
powerful kick to the system, as I once discovered, and feigning in- 
difference would be difficult, especially if she hadn’t been expecting 
it to happen. 

Piper’s investigators had practical experience of trance states 
from their dealings with seance mediums. But the phenomenon 
had been known since the discovery of hypnotism in the late eight- 
eenth century, and there had been many reports of entranced pa- 
tients sometimes showing clairvoyant capabilities. For instance the 
individual might casually mention that a particular person known 
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to both doctor and patient was on his way, although no appointment 
had been made, and half an hour later this person would knock on 
the door. Some practitioners set tests, and discovered that the pa- 
tient, blindfolded and sitting in a chair, could identify what objects 
the doctor had in his right pocket, or identify the tastes of substanc- 
es the doctor, unseen by him, put in his own mouth. There were pa- 
tients who could ‘read’ with their fingertips, detect colours by touch, 
or divine the contents of opaque sealed envelopes. One woman was 
said to be able to read a book placed on her stomach while her head 
was covered in a cloth and turned in another direction. 10 



Some Piper examples 


What really impressed the researchers about Piper was the ‘veridi- 
cal’ quality of the information, that is, its level of correspondence 
to the facts. An example is the case of Harlow Gale, one of several 
sittings described by Frederic Myers, Oliver Lodge and others in the 
SPR’s first report on Piper, published in 1892. Like almost all the 
new sitters, Gale had been introduced to Piper without being named 
or identified, and his visit had not even been planned in advance, 
which made it highly unlikely that she could have acquired the in- 
formation clandestinely beforehand. At one point during the sitting 
Piper, as Phinuit, remarked: 

What is that thing your father wears over his shoulders? 

He looks quite important in it. He wears it because of his 
throat. He is in a different place from here. 

This was correct: Gale’s father lived in Minnesota and customarily 
wore a white silk handkerchief to protect his throat from the cold 
air. 
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Phinuit then said: 

William, a brother. He is small, a bright little fellow, dark 
eyes, clear complexion, a pretty fellow, smart as a cricket. 

This was a broadly accurate allusion to Gale’s brother William, a boy 
of sixteen, although the size was wrong. Next: 

You have got a sister. She sings, and plays two different 
instruments; one with keys and one with strings - 
particularly the one with keys. She is a little younger than 
you, probably; but her age is difficult to tell from her 
appearance. She is older than William. 

This too was largely accurate: Gale had a sister younger than himself 
and older than his brother William. She sang and played the piano 
well, although no other stringed instrument. Phinuit continued: 

There is a minister in your family, an uncle, in the spirit. 

Tall, fine physique; wears spectacles; with a high forehead; 
something like you. He is your father’s brother. He died 
some little time ago - away from you, across the water. He 
died suddenly. . . He used to wear a cape - a long coat thing. 

He was not Episcopal, but like a Methodist - that sort of 
doctrine . 11 

Almost all of this was accurate: Gale’s uncle was a Baptist mission- 
ary, and the physical description was correct, again apart from the 
height. He had died suddenly fifteen years earlier while travelling in 
the Middle East. He never wore a cape at home, but had one made 
before leaving for his trip to wear over his overcoat. 

These passages contain the usual mix of general items that might 
apply to anyone, and specific ones that make the business notewor- 
thy. What is surprising is that almost all of them are accurate, al- 
though typically there were some wrong items. There was no ver- 
bal assistance, thus providing little for a cold reader to work with. 
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Against this, however, the transcripts give no indication of what 
clues the medium might have picked up from the sitter’s appearance 
and body language. It also needs to be pointed out that Piper of- 
ten had some tactile connection, holding her hand up to the sitters 
forehead or holding the sitter’s hand, which, as the sceptics point 
out, is a method used by mentalists to pick up minute muscular re- 
actions to their statements. On the other hand - and this especially 
impressed the researchers - the information was produced quickly, 
volubly, and with little appearance of effort, which counts against 
the idea of an interactive process. 

As I say, some of the items are general; for instance, a sister who 
plays the piano would not have been uncommon for an educated 
man. To mention a dead uncle who wore spectacles, died some time 
ago and bore a facial resemblance to the sitter is also a safe gambit 
for a cold reader, since these details are likely to apply to anyone 
over a certain age. But for a faker to identify the uncle as a clergy- 
man, without any prior hints to work with, would have been reck- 
less, since the man could have been a lawyer, an accountant, a busi- 
nessman, or just about anything else. One might perhaps argue that 
Gale had unwittingly provided some clue, but however much we 
advertise information about ourselves in our demeanour and body 
language, we surely don’t do so for our relatives. Similarly, ‘died sud- 
denly’ and ‘overseas’ are too particular to be worth attempting with- 
out some guidance, as they have at least an equal chance of being 
wrong - most people die in their own country. The same also applies 
to his cape, and I would suggest that attempting to identify the min- 
ister’s denomination would be unnecessarily rash. 

Sceptics point out correctly that mediums often throw out names 
until the sitter picks one up and runs with it - ‘I’m getting a Mary. No, 
a Martha. Or something beginning with an M. Is it Min... Mel...? 
Mandy! Thank you’. Piper did sometimes do this, but on many oc- 
casions she would give a name and stick to it, even if it was not at 
first recognized. Here’s an example described by a sitter afterwards: 
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[Piper] broke off very abruptly once and said, ‘Who is 
Sadie?’ ‘I do not know.’ ‘Yes, you do. She says she did not 
know you, but knew Lettie. She had a cancer in her cheek 
- Now you know?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘She says, give her love to Lettie.’ 

This was a young girl whom I had never seen, who died as 
described, and of whom I had heard much from ‘Lettie’. 12 

If ‘Sadie’ had been a shot in the dark in a cold reading it would surely 
have been abandoned in favour of other names beginning with an S. 
In fact it’s quite common for mediums to stick to a name and insist 
that they have got the right one, and that is a sensible strategy for a 
cold reader, as it transfers the blame for any mistake onto the sitter 
for lapse of memory. But here Piper not only persevered with the 
original name - instead of trying to find one that would be more ac- 
ceptable - but also went on to offer highly specific information that 
led the sitter to recognize someone who was not part of his immedi- 
ate family and for whom the facts closely fitted. One could reason- 
ably object that once vague facts are extended to a sitter’s relatives, 
friends and acquaintances the odds of their being relevant are vastly 
increased. Lots of people get cancer. But ‘cancer of the cheek’ is very 
specific, and the individual is also identified by name. 

Piper’s statements were often far more detailed and confidently 
given than, as I understand it, is possible with cold reading. Look at 
this example: 

Phinuit mentioned the name ‘Fred’. I said that it might be 
my cousin. ‘He says you went to school together. He goes 
on jumping-frogs, and laughs. He says he used to get the 
better of you. He had convulsive movements before his 
death, struggles. He went off in a sort of spasm. You were 
not there.’ My cousin Fred far excelled any other person 
that I have seen in the games of leap-frog, fly the garter, etc. 

He took very long flying jumps, and whenever he played, 
the game was lined by crowds of school-mates to watch 
him. He injured his spine in a gymnasium in Melbourne, 
Australia, in 1871, and was carried to the hospital, where 
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he lingered for a fortnight, with occasional spasmodic 
convulsions, in one of which he died . 13 

As Phinuit, Piper also often described events that the sitter did not 
recognize, but later discovered to be true. One person returned for 
a second sitting complaining that the herbal infusion Phinuit had 
recommended as a cure for an ailment had failed to work. Phinuit 
commented, rather brusquely, that the servant who had prepared it 
had used the wrong measurements, had forgotten to watch it while 
it was being cooked, and was a fool anyway. The sitter later found 
that her cook had in fact used a quart where she should have used 
a pint and had let the mixture boil right down, wrongly thinking it 
would make no difference . 14 In another case he mentioned that a 
relative, whom he did not specify, was suffering from a sore thumb. 
This meant nothing to the sitter, who failed to discover anyone in his 
family with that particular problem. However a little later an aunt 
mentioned she had received a letter from some cousins, and hav- 
ing been asked if there was any news stated casually that a little girl 
in the family had had an accident: she had injured her thumb in a 
machine . 15 



Cold reading? 


It struck me, looking at this material for the first time, that it does 
offer some possibilities for a sceptic. Some of the Phinuit sittings 
involved people who had already been to one or more session - as 
many in seven in one case. One can’t be sure that information which 
appears spontaneous, detailed and accurate might not have been 
gained during an earlier session in a much more laborious way by 
a process of cold reading. Also if there was a likelihood of the indi- 
vidual returning for another session, there’s less likely to be com- 
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plete anonymity, and the medium could make enquiries about that 
person in the interval. 

There are cases where sittings that produced reams of correct 
information were given for individuals who were closely related to 
subjects of earlier sittings. If none of the sitters were identified to the 
medium she would have had no obvious way of knowing the rela- 
tionship, but it’s difficult to feel confident about that. One can also 
find passages that look like classic cold readings, where the medium 
fumbled and made wrong statements. A few of the sitters were quite 
sceptical, were determined to give nothing away, and thought the 
whole thing was fraudulent. 

It puzzled me that debunkers rarely make these points, and in 
fact seldom go into any detail at all about Piper. 16 1 eventually real- 
ized that most of them have not read any of the material at first 
hand - this certainly applies to most of the CSI (CSICOP) writers 
- and the few criticisms they do make tend to be lifted from a single 
source, usually another critic. 

For me, considering the quantity of striking successes, the overall 
impression is not one of faking. If cold reading is the true explana- 
tion, I’d expect to see the medium starting with general statements, 
then gradually firming up as she watches the sitter’s body language 
and receives feedback to the questions she is artfully posing. But 
the successful transcripts don’t show that: they show the informa- 
tion pouring out while the sitter says little or nothing. They do show 
Phinuit sometimes asking for validation of his statements, which is 
what a cold reader does. But a cold reader would surely then follow 
this lead, and here that does not necessarily happen; instead Phinuit 
goes on to produce new details which may also be quite accurate. 
At times Phinuit was curiously unreceptive to hints thrown out by 
undisciplined sitters, and indeed seemed to be quite uninterested in 
them. 17 For a cold reader that would be a wasted opportunity. 

I noticed too that Piper sometimes impressed people who ap- 
proached her in a determinedly sceptical frame of mind. A man 
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named Brown, describing a private sitting that Hodgson had ar- 
ranged for him, began by giving his opinion that she faked the 
trance and simply proceeded by guesswork and questioning. He at- 
tempted to thwart this by giving nothing away. He also thought she 
was able to add information that she had gathered previously. How- 
ever, despite this apparent failure, Brown was interested enough to 
go for a second sitting, and this time the medium did get some de- 
tails right. In answer to his question, ‘Who is Horace Brown?’ she 
correctly identified his uncle. Of course this wouldn’t have been too 
difficult if she had known the sitter’s own surname, but precautions 
had been taken to ensure she did not. When Brown went on to ask 
about this person’s son, his cousin, the medium correctly identi- 
fied him and his activities. Brown considered this ‘interesting and 
remarkable’: 

My question would afford a professional guesser the 
opportunity to get in some pretty good work, but there 
was no appearance of guesswork. Nothing was said to draw 
me out in the slightest degree - unless it was to make me 
ask questions. The replies were not given in a hesitating 
and half- questioning tone, so that I could deny or correct, 
or the speaker readily change them if occasion required; 
they were plumped out in the most positive and decided 
manner, and, so far as my knowledge extends, with but one 
partial exception, were exactly right . 18 

Brown had stated earlier that he did not think this process was par- 
anormal, but the way he expressed himself suggests that he was at a 
loss for an explanation. He could have remarked how easy it would 
have been for the woman to have spied on him, or to have had an 
accomplice break into his house and rifle through his drawers, but 
he did not; nor did he come up with any other hypothesis. In my 
experience this is quite a common response when people discuss 
the paranormal - to deny vigorously that they take it seriously, and 
insist they know how the tricks are done, and then to implicitly con- 
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tradict themselves by going on to describe experiences of their own 
that they found impressive and that they don’t even attempt to ex- 
plain away. 

5 Fraud 

I’d argue the Piper material supports the researchers’ conclusion 
that ordinary cold reading, at least as it’s described by sceptics to- 
day, is not a sufficient explanation for her successful sittings. If the 
mechanism of suggestion and feedback, apparent to some extent in 
the minority of failed sittings, is not visible in the majority of suc- 
cessful ones, the notion would need to be reinforced in some way. 

For instance one might propose that the mechanism is invisible 
because Piper was highly skilled, and was taking advantage of body 
language in a way that of course cannot be apparent from the tran- 
scripts. But, as I say, the sheer speed and accuracy with which the 
information was provided, with names, places and details often de- 
livered correctly, and without revision, tends to rebut that. As a last 
resort one might maintain that the transcripts were made incorrect- 
ly or doctored afterwards to give a misleading impression. While 
it’s true, as we will see, that there have been instances of this kind of 
fraud in parapsychology, they are quite rare, and a conspiracy on the 
scale required to create the Piper material would be hard to imagine. 

To me as I read the research, the explanation that fairly shouts out 
loud is that Piper managed to snoop around other people’s houses, 
or obtained inside information in some other way, perhaps talking 
to people who were connected with the sitter. But we come back to 
the same problem: Piper was not dealing with ordinary members of 
the public, who might easily give away their interest by being mem- 
bers of a local spiritualist association, or book appointments in their 
own name. This was a scientific investigation in which people were 
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sent to her anonymously and instructed not to identify themselves, 
severely restricting any opportunities for intelligence-gathering. 
The investigators took the possibility seriously enough to find out 
if she was in fact doing anything of the kind, having her and mem- 
bers of her family trailed by private detectives for several weeks, but 
failed to turn up any sign that she was trying to get information 
about potential sitters. 

Just to be clear about the researchers’ conclusions, here is what 
William James said about Richard Hodgsons reports: 

Dr Hodgson considers that the hypothesis of fraud cannot 
be seriously maintained. I agree with him absolutely. The 
medium has been under observation, much of the time 
under close observation, as to most of the conditions of her 
life, by a large number of persons, eager, many of them, 
to pounce upon any suspicious circumstance for (nearly) 
fifteen years. During that time not only has there not been 
one single suspicious circumstance remarked, but not one 
suggestion has ever been made from any quarter which 
might tend positively to explain how the medium, living the 
apparent life she leads, could possibly collect information 
about so many sitters by natural means . 19 

This was also the view of Frank Podmore, and anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the work of the early SPR knows how significant this is. 
Having joined the society as an enthusiastic researcher, Podmore 
soon became its most rigorous sceptic, tireless in his efforts to find 
natural causes for the seemingly paranormal events uncovered by 
his colleagues, and ingenious in coming up with alternative expla- 
nations. He is more formidable than most sceptics writing today, 
because - unlike them - he was aware of the extent and nature of the 
investigative material, and the challenges it poses. Yet Piper seems 
to have defeated him. He calculated that the number of sittings writ- 
ten off as failures numbered barely ten per cent, and it was difficult 
to suppose that she could have been that lucky that consistently. 
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Against the possibility that Piper collected information via some 
spiritualist network, he pointed out that only a small portion of the 
sitters had visited other mediums, and in any case her performance 
was vastly superior to that of most others. Like me, he thought the 
most obvious explanation must be that she employed detectives in 
some sort of intelligence-gathering network. But to get the detailed 
and intimate information she came up with by these means would 
be costly and time-consuming. It would also need other people’s 
help, which would make her vulnerable to blackmail. 

Podmore also noted ‘the consummate skill which has enabled 
her to portray hundreds of different characters without ever con- 
fusing the role, to utilize the stores of information so laboriously 
acquired without ever betraying the secret of their origin.’ In short, 
he concluded: 

If Mrs Piper’s trance-utterances are entirely founded on 
knowledge acquired by normal means, Mrs Piper must be 
admitted to have inaugurated a new departure in fraud. 
Nothing to approach this has ever been done before. On 
the assumption that all so-called clairvoyance is fraudulent, 
we have seen the utmost which fraud has been able to 
accomplish in the past, and at its best it falls immeasurably 
short of Mrs Piper’s achievements. Now, that in itself 
requires explanation . 20 

Having abandoned any serious idea that Piper was faking, the re- 
searchers dedicated their efforts to answering what to them seemed 
by far the more baffling and urgent question: Where was she getting 
the information from? Were spirits of the dead really communicating 
through her, or was she simply tapping into the minds of the sitters by 
some telepathic process? This is something I will touch on later; at this 
stage we should just note that they were convinced they were dealing 
with a paranormal event, and that telepathy was the minimum that 
was needed to account for what she was able to do. 
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The sceptics’ views of Piper 


I was interested to know how sceptics deal with conclusions which 
are so unequivocal and seemingly based on thorough investigation. 
Unsurprisingly they feel under no obligation to accept them. 

The case against Piper is briefly described by psychologists Leon- 
ard Zusne and Warren H. Jones, who point out that ‘Phinuif, sup- 
posedly the spirit of a French doctor, knew as little French as she 
herself, and not much at all about medicine. They go on to say that 
much of the information about deceased persons conveyed to Piper, 
and claimed by William James and others to be accurate or impos- 
sible to obtain by normal means, turned out, on closer examination, 
to be ‘highly erroneous’. On at least one occasion, they continue, 
she conveyed messages from the spirit of a non-existent person who 
had been invented just to catch her out. Finally, they say, she lost her 
mediumistic ability and admitted that her performance must have 
been ‘an unconscious expression of my subliminal self’ and that it 
offered no scientific evidence in favor of the survival hypothesis . 21 

Of these statements, three are misleading when taken out of 
context and one is not really true at all. The psychologists don’t 
know this because they seem not to have read any of Piper’s mate- 
rial themselves - they are just getting the dirt from other sceptics, 
in particular Joseph Rinn, a contemporary of hers and a friend of 
Harry Houdini, a fellow debunker. Rinn’s method, crude although 
common, was to chuck everything he could think of at the problem 
without worrying about how plausible or convincing it was, or what 
it actually meant. 

For instance, Rinn mentions the gossip that Hodgson was fal- 
sifying details in the Piper material, because he wanted to build up 
the reputation of the American Society for Psychical Research and 
thereby ensure his continued employment . 22 Left to ourselves it’s the 
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sort of construction that we might have naturally come up with. It 
could never work here though, not least because Piper was endorsed 
by many other investigators besides Hodgson. Zusne and Jones 
probably realize this, as they don’t mention it. But they might also 
recognize that when Rinn talks about Pipers information turning 
out to be grossly inaccurate, he can only cite two instances. It’s true 
that he discusses them at some length, but that’s pointless, as no-one 
is claiming that Piper never made a mistake. The challenge that the 
psychologists seem not to have understood is that many of the facts 
she came up with checked out exactly, even where it concerned mat- 
ters which the sitters themselves were not aware of at the time. 

On the other hand, the doubts about Phinuit are true - and are 
one of the big puzzles of the material. This trance-ego of Piper’s 
claimed to be independent of her, although manifesting through her 
body, but was never able to give a satisfactory account of his iden- 
tity. For a Frenchman he appeared to know little French; his knowl- 
edge of medicine was slight for a trained doctor; and investigations 
yielded no trace of a person of that name. Other personalities that 
subsequently communicated through Piper seemed similarly to be 
products of her imagination: they included the novelist George El- 
iot, who described meeting a character from one of her novels in 
heaven, and an obviously phony Julius Caesar. 

These inconsistencies have a major bearing on whether or not 
the Piper material is evidence of survival of death. In fact the SPR 
researcher Eleanor Sidgwick and some other researchers conclud- 
ed that Phinuit was what they called a dream creation, an artificial 
construct in the medium’s mind . 23 This alone was not conclusive 
proof against Piper being in touch with genuine spirits; other com- 
municators could give good evidence of once having lived. But the 
researchers became increasingly aware that what they were observ- 
ing was a creative process, akin to what happens in hypnosis. There 
was a high level of suggestibility; they noticed that Piper seemed to 
pick up information that was in the sitters’ minds and weave it into 
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the drama as if it came from a dead person. It was even discovered 
that communicators who had provided convincing evidence of hav- 
ing survived death vouched for the genuineness of deceased people 
who were completely fictitious, and had been invented purely for 
the purpose of catching them out . 24 

As I started to become aware of this, my first thought was, well 
in that case the medium must simply be making all of it up. From 
there it was a jump and a hop to assume there must be something 
wrong with the investigators, who were so desperate to believe in an 
afterlife that they just didn’t notice. 

But by now I was starting to recognize this sort of rationalizing 
as an automatic mental process, and to take it into account. I re- 
flected that the researchers showed themselves to be cool and ana- 
lytical: the moral and religious issues that preoccupied spiritualists 
rarely concerned them. Then again, doubts about the identity of the 
communicators and about the nature of the process have no bear- 
ing on the accuracy of the information that Piper produced. This is 
the essential point. Unless you can come up with plausible normal 
mechanisms for how she could have achieved this, telepathy is the 
absolute minimum that can explain what Piper did. One might add, 
if you are a phony medium it’s hard to see how you can make your 
illusion more convincing by inventing a ‘spirit control’ who claims 
to have been a French doctor, when you neither speak French nor 
know anything about medicine. 

I thought at first that the debunking psychologists must have un- 
derstood all this perfectly well and were fudging the data to mislead 
their readers. It looked as though they were treating the researchers’ 
doubts about Phinuit being a real spirit, which was well founded, as 
a reason for doubting that the process was in any way paranormal, 
which does not at all follow. There may in fact be an element of 
this, as debunking tends to be opportunistic. But I have also come 
to think that they may really be confused here. They are used to 
thinking in either/or terms, and the idea of a genuine paranormal 
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process working to create an illusion is just too paradoxical for them 
to follow. 

Look, for instance, at how Zusne and Jones treat the episode of 
Piper’s confession, the last of their four points. It’s the case, as they 
say, that Piper once publicly expressed doubts that she was actually 
in touch with spirits (although it was not at the end of her medium- 
istic career but ten years earlier in 1901). At this time she temporar- 
ily withdrew her services from the American SPR, apparently rebel- 
ling at Hodgson’s brusque treatment of her. In a press interview she 
insisted she had always believed that the mediumistic phenomena 
she generated could be explained ‘in other ways than by the inter- 
vention of disembodied spirit forces’ and that telepathy strongly ap- 
pealed to her as ‘the most plausible and genuinely scientific solution 
of the problem.’ 25 

Piper and Hodgson soon made up, but in the meantime her 
statement - itself unexceptional, since it was what some researchers 
themselves thought - was treated as a sort of confession: that is the 
word Rinn uses, and most of the sceptics who describe the incident 
follow him in that respect. But this was surely no true confession. 
To qualify as such, Piper would have to have explained how exactly 
she faked her clever feats - and this she notably failed to do. What 
we actually see is the subject of a research programme opting for the 
simpler paranormal explanation in preference to the more complex 
paranormal one, and it’s hard to see how that really helps the scep- 
tics’ case. 26 

7 Some Leonard examples 

Shortly after Piper’s retirement in 1911, British researchers discov- 
ered Gladys Leonard, whose capabilities were at least as rich as Pip- 
er’s, and whose work I will now briefly describe. Leonard too had a 
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trance personality, in this case a lisping young girl who called her- 
self Feda. The material is quite similar to Piper’s in other respects as 
well, consisting of sittings’ transcripts, and is of similar quality, with 
a large amount of highly detailed and accurate information that 
would be hard to account for in any normal way . 27 As with Piper, the 
investigators had Leonard trailed by detectives, who reported she 
made no apparent effort to gather information on potential sitters . 28 
Yet again, they fairly soon abandoned any idea that she might be 
faking; their concern was to demonstrate the process and determine 
to what extent, if at all, it pointed to survival of death rather than 
telepathy between medium and sitter. 

By now researchers had started to develop other experimental ap- 
proaches. ‘Feda’ proved willing to co-operate and became involved 
in a long-running series of book tests. In these tests, the experi- 
menter would place some books on a shelf in an unoccupied room 
in his house, ensuring that no-one else knew what the titles were or 
in what order they were placed. A colleague with no knowledge of 
the location, or anything that could provide clues, would go to sit 
with Leonard in her home, and she would direct them to take down, 
say, the third book along from the left, and would then identify a 
phrase or idea that would be found on a specified page and line. In 
one particular case, she said, about a quarter of an inch above a line 
drawn half-way down page fifteen, the words ‘a long pole’ would be 
found. The book she indicated turned out to be Henry James’s Daisy 
Miller; it was taken down and the passage was found to be ‘I should 
like to know where you got that pole ’. 29 The pole referred to here is 
elsewhere in the book described as ‘a long alpenstock’ and the sense 
was entirely accurate, although the words slightly at variance. 

Many of the tests were unsuccessful, however, and those that did 
check out might theoretically be explained in terms of chance. This 
possibility was examined by comparing over five hundred of Leon- 
ard’s book tests with a control series of eighteen hundred that did 
not involve a medium. Of the genuine tests seventeen per cent were 
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classed as successful and nineteen per cent as approximately suc- 
cessful, while the control yielded only two per cent successful and 
three per cent as partially successful, reinforcing the suggestion that 
some unidentified process was involved . 30 

Another innovation was the ‘proxy’ sitting, in which Leonard 
was found to be capable of providing accurate information about 
people who were not actually present. The link would be provided 
by the sitter, who would have been given the name and one or two 
details of a deceased person whom she had not met and knew noth- 
ing about. Feda would establish contact with this person, who would 
then provide a number of details about him or herself as evidence of 
having survived death. 

In one case, an investigator who was working with Leonard was 
asked by E.R. Dodds, an Oxford professor who was sceptical about 
survival, to try to contact a deceased individual named Frederic 
William Macaulay, the father-in-law of a scientist friend of Dodds. 
Subsequently Leonard, alone apart from the investigator, went into 
her trance state and speaking as Feda appeared to contact Macaulay, 
who passed on various items of information as evidence of his con- 
tinued existence. She correctly described his occupation as an engi- 
neer, the details of the rooms where he worked, and his final illness. 
Of a total of one hundred and twenty-four items of information, 
his daughter later classed fifty-one as completely accurate and forty- 
four as good or fair - there were only twenty- nine that were doubt- 
ful or that she knew to be wrong. Here’s an extract: 

Feda: I get a funny word now ... could he be interested 
in . . . baths of some kind? Ah, he says I have got the right 
word, baths. He spells it, B-A-T-H-S. His daughter will 
understand, he says. It is not something quite ordinary, but 
feels something special. 

Daughter: This is, to me, the most interesting thing that 
has yet emerged. Baths were always a matter of joke in our 
family - my father being very emphatic that water must 
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not be wasted by our having too big baths or by leaving 
taps dripping. It is difficult to explain how intimate a detail 
this seems . . . The mention of baths here also seems to me 
an indication of my father’s quaint humour, a characteristic 
which has hitherto been missing . . . 

Feda: ... Godfrey. Will you ask the daughter if she 
remembers someone called Godfrey. That name is a great 
link with old times. 

Daughter: My father’s most trusted clerk, one who specially 
helped in the hydraulic research, was called William 
Godfrey. He was with my father for years and I remember 
him from almost my earliest childhood. 

Feda: What is that? ... Peggy ... Peggy ... Puggy ... He is 
giving me a little name like Puggy or Peggy. Sounds like 
a special name, a little special nickname, and I think it is 
something his daughter would know . . . 

Daughter: My father sometimes called me ‘pug-nose’ or 
‘Puggy’. 

‘Macaulay’ also referred to ‘a special cup that he drank from and that 
he could show to people or people might ask to see ... not an ordi- 
nary thing’. Feda did not understand this, but it too was recognized 
as a silver tankard that he had won as a prize for shooting. 31 

Critics argue, with some justification, that one should not rely on 
validations made by sitters, since for all sorts of reasons they may 
accept information given about themselves that actually could ap- 
ply to anyone. This has been tested in recent experiments, which I 
will come to shortly. But it was beginning to be understood in the 
1930s, when efforts were made to establish just how much of the 
information could be independently confirmed. In one experiment, 
mediumistic communications appearing to come from a pilot killed 
in action were sent to families for whom this might be relevant, to 
see if the information given could apply to them also. As it turned 
out, the material matched the people for whom it was specifically 
intended four to five times over chance levels. 32 
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Hansel vs Leonard 


Leonard is little mentioned by British critics, and hardly at all by 
their American counterparts. I think the reason for this is that the 
original literature offers them fewer ready-made opportunities 
than for Piper, and vastly fewer than for Eusapia Palladino, which 
means there’s relatively little of a controversial nature that they can 
work with. An exception is the ‘Raymond’ episode of 1916, which 
attracted a good deal of public comment at the time. It concerns 
the scientist Oliver Lodge, who in that year published a book called 
Raymond, or Life and Death in which he described his apparently 
successful attempts to contact, through Leonard, the spirit of his 
soldier son, recently killed in battle. Passages in the book that dealt 
with Raymond’s supposed experiences in the afterlife caused a sen- 
sation, in particular because they told how the dead could continue 
to enjoy worldly experiences, to the extent, if they wished, of putting 
their feet up with a whisky and a cigar - a fanciful notion which was 
mocked in the press. 

Lodge described at length a particular episode that began when 
‘Raymond’ told him to look out for some regimental photographs 
taken shortly before his death, and which his family would shortly 
receive. The pictures duly arrived, and they helped convince Lodge 
that the words being spoken to him through Leonard were genu- 
inely coming from the surviving spirit of his son. This was picked 
up by C.E.M. Hansel, a British psychologist, in his influential 1980 
debunking book ESP and Parapsychology: A Critical Re-Evaluation. 
Hansel draws attention to the fact that many of the people Leonard 
appeared to get in touch with were dead young soldiers, so she could 
draw on a sort of stock description. It’s a good point, and one that 
researchers themselves raised, although neither they nor Hansel re- 
ally develop it. 33 With regard to the information given by Leonard to 
Lodge about the photos, he goes on to say: ‘This was a fairly safe bet, 
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as it must be exceptional for a British officer to avoid regimental and 
mess photographs. But Sir Oliver Lodge was very impressed when 
“Raymond” mentioned such a portrait, which only subsequently 
turned up at the Lodges’ home .’ 34 

The implication here is that Lodge had succumbed to wishful 
thinking, and of course if he actually had based his conviction on 
something so flimsy then one would be bound to think so too. It 
would be quite surprising in a man of his intellectual standing, but 
this in turn would reinforce the argument that a scientist is not nec- 
essarily the best judge of such matters. 

However, having previously read Lodge’s account I knew that 
the matter was a lot more complex than this. Lodge was indeed 
impressed - not by the prediction that he would receive a regimen- 
tal photograph (which was initially made by a different medium), 
but by further details which he obtained in a sitting with Leon- 
ard. The most striking of these was that an officer standing behind 
Raymond tried to lean on his shoulder. When the photograph was 
subsequently delivered this was found to be the case, and Raymond 
looked annoyed by it . 35 It did not apply to any of the others officers 
in the group, and is not a common characteristic of group photo- 
graphs, so cannot therefore fairly be viewed as a lucky guess by the 
medium. This was Lodge’s judgement, and to my mind a reason- 
able one. My point is not that it’s a clinching argument in favour of 
Raymond having survived death, but rather that the critic is mis- 
representing the evidence. He has omitted the detail that gives the 
incident its meaning, in the process making the scientist look like a 
fool and the medium like a lucky chancer . 36 

Sceptic literature is full of this sort of casual misrepresentation, 
and as I mentioned earlier I used to think it was deliberate, a quick 
and easy way of denigrating parapsychologists and persuading 
readers that the explanation is easily found. I no longer think this. 
What it really demonstrates, I believe, is the coping mechanism 
employed by the convinced sceptic. Some people really do seem to 
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find it more difficult than others to engage with the material, and 
to recognize what the paranormality consists of. It’s as though they 
mentally filter out the key elements that pose the challenge, that 
puzzle other people so greatly. They literally can’t see it, so they 
can’t understand what the fuss is about. 

A happy side-effect of this mental process is that it puts their 
opponents’ judgement in doubt. It’s a natural response, perhaps, 
but as we have already seen in the interaction between Hugo Miin- 
sterberg and Eusapia Palladino, it is fatally damaging in the context 
of a scholarly enterprise. The adulterated version enters the scep- 
tic literature, where it tends to be treated as the authoritative one. 
And for once, I should emphasize, we are not comparing subjective 
interpretations, but rather two published versions - the original 
description and the sceptic’s mutant copy - which you can verify 
by laying the two texts side by side. I’d suggest that is why the ar- 
guments of committed sceptics like Hansel should be treated with 
caution, because they can’t seem to deal with the material at all ob- 
jectively. 

In this particular case it gets much worse. Hansel has so far 
shown no interest in mediumship nor grasp of the detail. But he 
nevertheless feels qualified to provide a psychological explanation, 
and embarks on a construction formulated by Joseph Jastrow, in- 
volving the ‘sensorial’ and ‘memorial’ components of memory. In 
the dim-lit seance room conditions, he thinks, the sensorial com- 
ponent is reduced, making the messages the medium transmits 
garbled, ambiguous, and difficult to interpret exactly’. The sitter is 
being given what psychologists call a projection test. 

Vague, ambiguous, or meaningless material that can be 
interpreted in various ways is presented to the subject, 
thus providing full scope for the memorial component. 
Conclusions about the subject are then drawn from the 
manner in which he responds . 37 
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This is the outline of cold reading, but in describing it Hansel seems 
quite confused. He apparently doesn’t realize that Piper and Leonard 
did not require dimly lit seance conditions - just as mediums today 
do their stuff under the glare of lights on stage and in television 
studios. Nor do the reports show the material to be at all vague or 
meaningless; as I say, it was precisely because it was so surprisingly 
detailed and accurate - from the outset, before any interaction took 
place - that researchers like James and Hodgson were impressed. 

Hansel’s most extraordinary idea is that the medium is both pro- 
ducing information in a genuine trance and shaping it opportun- 
istically. During the trance, he says, the medium may hear ‘imagi- 
nary voices’ and have ‘visual and kinesthetic delusions,’ afterwards 
displaying loss of memory about the events that took place during 
the seizure . 38 If the medium was unhappy about this, a psychiatrist 
would doubtless diagnose her as mentally ill, he adds. But if the 
medium is experiencing a seizure and hearing voices, how can she 
be simultaneously studying the sitter’s responses? Also, knowing 
that the symptoms of mediumship are similar to the symptoms of 
the mentally ill does not help much, if mediums do not at all con- 
sider themselves to be ill. 

Hansel can rely on his readers knowing nothing about Leonard, 
and caring less; most will already assume that mediumship is bogus 
and his assertions will confirm it. But to anyone who knows about 
the subject his critique gives off a sort of desperation. It’s as though 
he is himself projecting vague, ambiguous or meaningless mate- 
rial and expecting his readers to somehow shape it into a satisfy- 
ing explanation. ‘Don’t worry if you don’t understand it,’ he seems 
to be saying, ‘trust me - I’m a psychologist.’ The analysis lacks se- 
riousness: there are no quotes from the records, no references to 
the detail, no attempts to understand the challenges. It’s an ad hoc 
defensive construct, a pot pourri of incompatible ideas aimed at 
reassuring like-minded sceptics that there’s nothing paranormal in 
mental mediumship, and so nothing to worry about. 
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Oldfield vs Vandy 


The Piper and Leonard material had a considerable impact on my 
thinking, and I wondered why it’s so little known. Neither of these 
mediums were caught in fraud, or even plausibly accused of it. The 
research is voluminous and consistent, and there has been no se- 
rious challenge to its paranormality within the parapsychological 
community, which as we have seen is not the case with other catego- 
ries of phenomena. William James famously called Piper his ‘white 
crow’, a fatal negation (or ‘falsification, as the science philosopher 
Karl Popper, using a similar image, would later call it) of previous 
assumptions. 39 

I can absolutely see why James felt like this. The research can’t 
be wished away: human beings have lived who have been observed 
repeatedly to break the rule that information is only transmitted by 
means of the physical senses, in conditions in which fraud would be 
difficult or impossible, and to an extent that far exceeds what can 
reasonably be held to be achievable by methods of cold reading. Yet 
these findings have had no impact at all within the scientific com- 
munity. Scientists, academics and sceptics among the general pub- 
lic continue to believe that mediums, if not deceiving other people, 
must at least be deceiving themselves, and so are fair game for abuse. 

Of course, critics will say, the material is a product of parapsy- 
chology, which as every right-thinking person knows is a pseudo- 
science, not to be taken seriously. But what if a piece of this research 
were to break out of its ghetto and present itself in its original form, 
rather than the garbled version offered by professional debunkers? 
How would the academic mind respond? I got a glimpse of the an- 
swer to this in an article entitled ‘Philosophers and Psychics: The 
Vandy episode’ by a Dr Kenneth Oldfield, published in the Skeptical 
Inquirer. 110 Oldfield was challenging a paper he had seen in a philoso- 
phy journal, that argued the case for telepathy based on a 1930’s case 
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from the Society for Psychical Research. It centred on a young man 
named Edgar Vandy, who had drowned and subsequently appeared 
to convey the fact of his survival through several different mediums. 
Vandy, it appeared, was able to give detailed and consistent informa- 
tion about his life and the circumstances of his passing, which his 
family considered good evidence of his having survived death. 

On the principle that these aberrations have to be quickly put 
right, Oldfield rolled up his sleeves and set out to demolish the pa- 
per. A reputable peer-reviewed journal had no business publishing 
this sort of thing, he insisted. It wasn’t serious science, and the mag- 
azine’s referees were failing in their duty by not having blocked it. It 
should surely be obvious that mediums are not genuine, he added, 
otherwise someone by now would have won Randi’s prize. 

Oldfield pointed out a number of flaws in the SPR’s original 
report. Far from being accurate, he revealed, the mediums made 
numerous mistakes about Vandy and the events surrounding his 
death. These included the time that had elapsed since the drowning, 
which they got wrong, and the suggestion that he drowned in the 
sea, when in fact the accident took place in a swimming pool. The 
mediums also failed to name a new type of printing machine that 
Vandy was working on, called a Lectroline, even though this was a 
big part of his life and something they should surely have been able 
to divine. There were some hits, he acknowledged, but he concluded 
that these could all be explained in terms of cold reading, luck, pre- 
paratory research, and common tricks. 

The article that Oldfield was critiquing drew from an analysis 
of the Vandy case by Charlie Dunbar Broad, a professor of moral 
philosophy at Cambridge, who used it as an example in his 1962 
book Lectures in Psychical Research. 41 Several philosophers have 
been intrigued by parapsychology’s riddles and have made an im- 
portant contribution to psychic research: Broad’s is considerable. He 
devoted a chapter to the Vandy case because it seemed to him to be 
convincing evidence of psi, although not necessarily of survival. So 
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it was interesting to see a sceptic set it apart so effortlessly, especially 
one who seems to have read at least some of the original material. 


The Vandy sittings 

Briefly, the incident took place as follows. Edgar Vandy was an en- 
gineer and inventor aged thirty- eight. On the morning of Sunday 6 
August, 1933, a friend called at his home in London and they drove 
together to a private estate in Sussex, where they were joined by his 
friends sister. Since it was hot, the two men decided to bathe in the 
swimming pool near the house. According to the friend’s account, 
Vandy went into the pool first and when his friend got there two or 
three minutes later he was face down in the water, apparently hav- 
ing difficulties. He struggled to get Vandy out, but failed, and then 
went to fetch help; however, he was dead when they returned. The 
medical evidence subsequently showed less fluid in his lungs than 
would have been normal if drowning had been the sole cause and 
bruises that suggested he had fallen and been stunned, having pos- 
sibly dived in or slipped and banged his head. 

Vandy s two brothers were concerned that the coroners report did 
not explain exactly how he died. They also wanted to know why his 
companions did not help him to safety in time. One of the broth- 
ers had an interest in parapsychology and, although not a believer in 
survival of death, he thought that a psychic might gain some paranor- 
mal cognition of the event. Having heard a parapsychologist named 
Charles Drayton Thomas lecture on Gladys Leonard some weeks ear- 
lier the brothers approached him to see if he would carry out a proxy 
sitting with her on their behalf, and whether he could recommend 
other mediums that they might visit themselves. 

About three weeks later Drayton Thomas was having a session 
with Leonard, talking as usual with Leonard’s trance personality 
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Feda. He had not mentioned Vandy, and had no plans to raise his 
case at this sitting. However Leonard, as Feda, suddenly said: ‘Do 
you know a man who passed just lately; it was quite sudden?’ This 
person had been well and vigorous until quite recently, she went 
on. ‘I seem to get a thought from someone, as if they thought of 
you. Keep a look out. This maybe a proxy-case about someone who 
went out through falling .’ 42 It now occurred to Drayton Thomas that 
all this might have to do with the letter about Vandy which he had 
received three weeks earlier, although this had said nothing about 
‘falling’. Leonard continued that her vision concerned a young man, 
and repeated that she was getting the sense of a tragic accident in- 
volving a fall. Drayton Thomas now told her what he knew, and that 
if it was the person he was thinking of he had two living brothers. 
He added that there was something mysterious about the circum- 
stances of his death. Leonard, as Feda, continued in a rambling way: 

It was not his fault, he says... There was a funny feeling 
in his head... Stepping out unconsciously... thinking of 
other things... I was holding, grasping something. Think 
I let go. . . Then it seemed as if my mind became curiously 
blank. . . I can’t remember exactly what happened - though 
I was falling down and through something, as one does 
in sleep... It has nothing to do with them at all, and they 
could not have helped me in any way at all. . . I’m so deeply 
sorry about all the trouble. . . 43 

Drayton Thomas sent a record of these statements to Vandy’s broth- 
ers. Subsequently, one of the brothers visited three different medi- 
ums and the other independently visited two of them, making a to- 
tal of six sittings (including Leonard’s) with four different mediums. 
The brothers did not identify themselves, or disclose the purpose 
of the sitting. They also took care not to give information by ask- 
ing leading questions or making unnecessary comments. To ensure 
they did not misremember the details of what was being said they 
took someone else along to take shorthand notes. 
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Their records show that the mediums each made several accurate, 
or almost accurate, statements. For instance, one mentioned a brother 
who had died in an accident, describing a gap caused by a broken 
tooth, and stating that he was ten years younger than the sitter (eight 
years in fact). She gave a correct description of the brothers’ fathers 
business losses, incurred through others’ dishonesty, and added that 
he ‘seems very interested in wireless and keeps using wireless terms. . .’ 
(he was a wireless expert and had run a small manufacturing busi- 
ness). She also said he played the violin and another instrument (he 
was a competent violinist and also played the banjo). 

What is especially striking about the case is the high level of 
agreement between the different mediums’ statements. In three of 
the six sessions an old scar on Vandy’s face was mentioned; in five, 
the sense of drowning; in all six, a fall on his head; and in four, that it 
was not suicide. To get the full impact of this, here are some relevant 
statements numbered by session: 

1. Something hit him. . . He had some blow to the head. 

2. Did he get hit on the head, as if his head had touched 
something? . . . Now he illustrates that he seemed to double 
up and fall. I think a fall on the head. 

3. I get the idea of a fall, an accident... I was falling down 
through something, as one does in sleep. 

4. I get the blow. I get it he was knocked unconscious... I 
get falling, a feeling of falling. 

5. He gives me such a frightful pain. I don’t know what 
happened - I seem to get a grasping sensation of some sort, 
as though I cannot hold on to the earth and had to let go. 

6. As he stood near me I felt a distinct blow or crack on the 
head. . . I seem as if I had fallen forward. 44 

So in all six sessions the presence of one of Vandy’s two brothers - or 
in Leonard’s case, the previous contact with the investigating sit- 
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ter - induced in four different mediums almost identical sensations. 
This concordance would not surprise supporters of the cold reading 
hypothesis, since the mediums would all be working from the same 
material - the statements and body language of the sitter. But nei- 
ther of the brothers was present in Leonard’s case, and in the case of 
the other five sittings they both insisted on keeping silent, which, if 
true, surely makes this explanation unlikely. 

Similarly five out of six of the mediums grappled with the sense 
that the communicator was trying to shield his companions from 
blame: 

1. He does not want you to enquire too deeply into the 
cause of the death. . . there was somebody else. 

2. One point he insists on, and that is that he was talking to 
someone, and he deliberately does not give the name. There 
is someone on this side - it gives me a feeling he is trying 
to protect. 

3. It has nothing to do with them at all, and they could not 
have helped me in any way. . . 

4. 1 feel that he could tell me more than he will tell me, but 
he might implicate someone else. 

5. It’s as if there were someone else. . . He is telling me that 
he was not alone. There was somebody near him who swam 
away or got out and did not wait to help him. . , 45 

References to drowning and water were also frequent: 

1 . He shows me water. Was there water in connection with 
his death? He shows me his arms and legs, he was dressed 
in a short swimming-suit. . . 

2. He shows me water. . . He dived naturally and was killed. 

3. He is ... showing me a scene as if he could have been 
near water - not the sea, a little amount of water. 

4. I am getting a sensation of floating out on water ... as 
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though something happened, but I am in water. . . 

5. 1 don’t know whether he was a strong swimmer - there is 
sea at the back of him. 46 

Most of the mediums also made detailed references to Vandy’s in- 
ventions, including his new printing machine as well as the wireless 
and other contraptions. Much of this information was garbled but 
nevertheless consistent with the different projects he was working 
on. For instance: 

Does he know a man called ‘Mac’. He is saying something 
that sounds like: ‘Mac understands some work that I am 
doing.’ This man would understand for he is saying: ‘Press 
has not yet quite the right weight behind it’. . . Something 
heavy. . . He holds on to a thing like - Has he got something 
where two sides come together? Where you insert 
something in between, and two things come together? . . . 

He shows me a red and a green light. . , 47 

‘Mac’ was a familiar name for MacNamara, the lithographic expert 
who was helping Vandy to build an accessory for the Lectroline ma- 
chine, which would rule parallel lines for reproduction by lithogra- 
phy. The description of two sides coming together was appropriate 
for a printing device, and the mention of the red and green pilot 
lights was accurate. 


11 


Questionable logic and 
circular reasoning 


To sum up, there are four people, none of whom the two brothers 
had ever met previously, or who could know anything about either 
them or their deceased brother and his rather unusual interests, 
all of whom accurately identified significant circumstances of his 
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death that cross-referenced to a high degree. Broad and other com- 
mentators found this to be remarkable, and worthy of investigation. 
So did I, but this is not Oldfield’s reaction at all: what weighs with 
him are the inaccuracies and omissions. The discovery that the me- 
diums had made several mistakes confirms for him that they are 
failing to show any psychic knowledge at all. 

Now you might think that is a reasonable line to take, and it’s 
true we might have a discussion about it. We would weigh up the 
relative proportion of accurate to inaccurate material, and the op- 
portunities for cold reading, all of which involves making arbitrary 
and subjective judgments. Parapsychologists recognize this, which 
is why they started to shift to experimental methods that include the 
use of control groups. But in this particular case two things stand 
out: firstly, the truly remarkable preponderance of accurate mate- 
rial, which surely goes far beyond what most people would think 
possible by cold reading; and secondly, the complete absence of any 
indication by Oldfield in his article that he is either aware of it or 
considers it requires any explanation. 

For instance, as I mentioned, Oldfield criticizes the mediums 
for not being able to name the machine Vandy was working on, the 
Lectroline. But he fails to say that most of them referred to Vandy’s 
mechanical interests, and some identified his work with wireless and 
printing, which is pretty specific. Again, he lists ‘drowning in the sea 
as a mistake. But in context, it’s a minor inaccuracy. It would only 
have been a mistake if Vandy had fallen down the stairs or been run 
over or got himself electrocuted, or had a heart attack, or something 
else. ‘Drowning’ is actually correct: it’s ‘in the sea that is wrong, and 
that error is counteracted by the fact that in four of the six sittings 
the mediums spoke merely of ‘water’ and one specifically stated that 
it was not the sea. 

I have to say I don’t at all understand Oldfield’s logic. Suppose as a 
journalist I fly to Ethiopia to cover a famine story, which involves hir- 
ing a taxi and driving to a rural village in a distant region. Interview- 
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ing potential informants I strike up a conversation with a talkative 
market stall holder, in which he casually refers by name to several 
of my friends and family members back home, mentions particular 
incidents in my life, and gives an excellent appearance of knowing 
all about me. I am certain we have never met and am utterly dumb- 
founded. But wait! Now that I consider the matter, at the end of the 
day and in the tranquillity of my hotel room, I recall that the fellow 
seemed to think I live in West London, when actually I live in South 
London. Ah ha! Impostor! Not so clever after all. And to think he 
almost had me fooled. 

What fascinates me is the ease with which the critic - hitherto, 
as far as I can tell, a complete novice in parapsychological matters 
- assumes that his insights are superior to those of experts in the 
field. He knows almost nothing about it, yet has deigned to cast an 
eye over their work and pronounced it wanting. Parapsychologists 
can complain, but no-one will listen, because they are regarded as 
pseudo-scientists, the lumpens and marginals of academic society. 

It’s an example of the circular reasoning that is endemic in scepti- 
cal discourse. ‘Unfortunately we can’t believe parapsychologists when 
they claim to have observed paranormal phenomena, because they are 
unreliable observers. How do we know they are unreliable? Why, be- 
cause they claim to have observed paranormal phenomena.’ It makes 
no difference how eminent they may be, or how many scientific or 
intellectual achievements they have to their name - on this matter the 
object of their interest automatically disqualifies them from serious 
consideration. 



Schwartz tests star mediums 


I believe that anyone with the patience to get to grips with the Piper 
and Leonard material, and who approaches it with an open mind, 
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will understand the point. But it will always be meaningless to peo- 
ple who are committed to the scientific consensus that such things 
can’t happen. If they are ever to be convinced they would need proof 
that addresses their doubts directly. At the very least this would 
mean testing mediums under robustly controlled conditions that 
preclude the slightest possibility of acquiring information about sit- 
ters by normal means. 

The fact that this has only been attempted recently is partly, as 
I mentioned, because it wasn’t felt to be necessary - the investiga- 
tors believing the quality of the information ruled out fraud - but 
also because by the time parapsychologists started turning to ex- 
perimental approaches in the 1930s they had lost interest in what 
they called gifted psychics, and instead were trying to uncover sta- 
tistical evidence of psi experiences among ordinary people. So the 
work of Gary Schwartz and his colleagues represents something of 
a departure. Schwartz, a professor of psychology at the University of 
Arizona, performed experiments involving John Edward and other 
well-known American mediums, and later published the results 
both in parapsychological journals and in a book for general readers 
called The Afterlife Experiments (Schwartz and Simon, 2002). This 
work raised a new set of issues. In what follows I’m going to briefly 
describe the experiments and analyze the sceptical reaction. 

Two of Schwartz’s first experiments were ‘single-blind’, whereby 
the sitter knew the identity of the medium but the medium had no 
prior knowledge about the sitter. More significantly, they were sepa- 
rated by an opaque screen so that the medium could not pick up 
visual clues from the sitter’s body language. The medium was fur- 
ther restricted by having questions answered merely by ‘yes’ or ‘no’ 
answers, which limited any possibility of picking up clues from the 
sitter’s answers. A third experiment was ‘double -blind’, whereby the 
sitter and medium were both unknown to each other; they were also 
in entirely separate locations and communicated only by telephone. 
To make things even more interesting, in part of this experiment the 
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telephone’s mute button was activated by the experimenter so that 
they could neither see nor hear each other. 

The first experiment was held during a single day at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona in February 1999. 48 Ihe plan was that five mediums, 
including Edward, would each give a separate reading for two wom- 
en, both of whom had experienced the death of at least six family 
members during the previous ten years. Both women signed state- 
ments confirming they had had no previous contact with any of the 
mediums or had given them any information about themselves. The 
schedule of all ten readings was not quite completed by the end of 
the day, but one sitter had been given a reading by all five mediums 
and the other had readings by Edward and one other. Subsequently 
a group of university students was asked to make guesses about the 
women to act as a control group against which the observations 
could be compared. 

The issue at stake was whether under circumstances that largely 
precluded cold reading the mediums could nevertheless come up 
with accurate statements about people they had not met and had no 
knowledge of. Later the two sitters were asked to score transcripts of 
the readings, placing each item of information in one of six catego- 
ries, such as ‘name’, ‘initial’, ‘historical fact’, and so on, and rated on a 
six-point scale in which a score of -3 was ‘definitely an error’ and +3 
was ‘definitely correct’. The average accuracy rate was eighty-three 
per cent for the first sitter and seventy-seven per cent for the second. 
This was well above the student control group, whose guesses were 
rated at an average accuracy rate of thirty-six per cent. 

Both sitters were impressed by the relevance of the medium’s 
statements to their private affairs. One reported that all of the six 
deceased individuals who she had earlier listed as possible contacts 
had in fact come through and had been observed by all five medi- 
ums independently. Chief among these was her teenage son who 
had shot himself; the mediums all reported information about a de- 
ceased son, and two appeared to know how he had died. 
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In the later experiment, a medium sitting in Schwartz’s Arizona 
office gave a telephone reading for a sitter in Los Angeles . 49 In the 
first phase of the experiment, she attempted to get information dur- 
ing a half-hour period of meditation before the sitter was even called 
up on the telephone. In the second phase, the phone connection was 
made and the mute button was activated at the sitter’s end for the 
first ten minutes so that the medium could not hear anything the 
sitter said. The sitter was called George Dalzell, and he subsequently 
rated the accuracy at around ninety per cent. This session showed 
particularly high accuracy rate as regards names. Before the session 
Dalzell had mentally invited four deceased individuals to communi- 
cate: a close friend named Michael, an aunt named Alice, his father 
Bob, and another friend named Jerry. During the first two phases 
the medium reported that she was being told the reading was for 
someone named George and that there was a deceased friend who 
wanted to communicate named Michael (the one George was most 
interested in). She named another deceased person as Bob, and a de- 
ceased friend as Jerry. She also heard an unfamiliar name which she 
said sounded like Talya, Tiya or Tilya, which George recognized as 
his living friend Tallia. The medium went on to mention a deceased 
person named Alice, whom she identified as an aunt. She produced 
another five names corresponding to friends, and three other names 
which were unknown to George - but they all had high significance 
for the two experimenters who were present with the medium. 

In the third phase of the experiment, the medium finally made 
verbal contact with George. She collected four pieces of information 
which were unknown to him at the time, but which he was later able 
to confirm as accurate. The medium then correctly described Jerry 
as being often intoxicated and sitting on bar stools. He had been 
an alcoholic. A particularly interesting instance occurred when she 
said Michael showed her an old stone building that he described as 
a monastery on the edge of the river on the way to his parents’ home 
in Germany. After the reading George phoned Michael’s parents in 
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Germany to ask them about this; they revealed there was an old ab- 
bey on the river’s edge near their house, where they had held a serv- 
ice for him a few weeks earlier. 



Randi vs Schwartz 


Schwartz’s experiments attracted a good deal of media interest. This 
was because the first of them had been sponsored by a television 
company, which later broadcast a documentary about it, and be- 
cause this was a rare attempt by a senior scientist in modern times 
to publicly validate spirit mediums. Professional sceptics of course 
were keen to counter the perception that he had succeeded, and it’s 
worth looking at their observations in a bit of detail, as it gives the 
opportunity to see how these controversies develop. 

We can start with James Randi, who seems to have been a little 
slow off the mark and was prodded by his supporters into making 
a response. He obliged by posting a short critique on his website in 
his familiar rumbustious style. Claims that Schwartz believed in the 
Tooth Fairy might be going too far, Randi said, but he was clearly 
adored by the media as a real scientist ‘who embraces bump-in-the- 
night ideas without a trace of shame’. The experiments were merely 
‘a series of games and amateur probes’, lacking any scientific value. 
All his technical attachments were just ‘bells and whistles’, and for 
Schwartz to apply statistics to his data was like ‘measuring chimneys 
with a laser beam to determine whether a fat man in a red suit can get 
down them, and to thereby explore the reality of Santa Claus’. 

If Schwartz were less interested in bragging — endlessly! — 
about his academic background, and would become more 
involved in doing real science rather than just doing the 
cosmetics, I think he might begin to be taken seriously. He 
is the perfect example of the Ivory Tower resident . 50 
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Randi added that Schwartz’s reports were not published in Nature 
or Science, but in an obscure parapsychological journal, implying 
that they therefore did not qualify as real science. Schwartz had 
not implemented the protocol that Randi had suggested prior to 
the experiments, bringing his judgement in question, and had de- 
manded unreasonable restrictions that prevented Randi from being 
involved, contradicting his aspirations to honesty and openness. A 
stills frame from the videotape showed there was a gap in the screen 
through which the mediums could have peeked at the sitter, so 
clearly the sitter was not properly isolated, as Schwartz had claimed. 
In addition, Schwartz refused to send the transcripts to Randi, so 
the magician could not fully expose the way the cold reading was 
carried out. 

Randi also argued that Schwartz was ‘rooting around in the data- 
base’ and coming up with names, numbers, initials, and anything 
that he could point to as being highly likely to connect with the real- 
ity of the subject. He dismissed this as ‘blatant data-searching, one 
of the most pervasive and destructive aspects of bad science.’ And 
why did Schwartz dare not apply for his prize? Could it possibly be 
that the scientist did not really trust his medium, or was too wealthy 
to need the money, or did not care about giving it to hungry chil- 
dren or to further AIDS research? 

In reply, Schwartz pointed out that the reports were not published 
in science journals because their editors almost never give space to 
parapsychological articles. He went on to say that he had been quite 
willing to share data with Randi, as he had done with other visiting 
magicians and scientists, but was not prepared to hand the full tran- 
scripts over just so that Randi could prepare a hatchet job. Yes, there 
had been a gap in the screen, although this was not two inches as 
Randi claimed elsewhere, but less than a quarter of an inch, and had 
been quickly sealed up when it was discovered, as Randi well knew. 
Far from engaging in blatant data-searching, Schwartz continued, 
every item of information provided by the mediums was scored in a 
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complete analysis. That had been done precisely to rule out any pos- 
sibility that sitters merely remember the hits and forget the misses, 
and to explore the phenomenon in as much detail as possible. He 
added that a claim by Randi that he had received ‘millions of dollars’ 
to do his research was false - he was actually given thirty thousand 
dollars . 51 

My own feeling was that Randi’s arguments didn’t relate to 
Schwartz’s work in any substantive way and in fact amounted to lit- 
tle more than invective. I wondered if perhaps the magician hadn’t 
bothered to read the reports of the experiments and was simply re- 
hashing old cliches. Then I remembered - it doesn’t matter. Randi 
isn’t trying to help people like me who want to understand the is- 
sues, but merely to reassure his audience of sceptics, while discour- 
aging potentially open-minded members of academia, the media 
and the general public from taking Schwartz’s results seriously. 



Wiseman and Hyman 

vs Schwartz 


Better-targeted criticisms were made by Richard Wiseman and Ray 
Hyman, a professor of psychology at the University of Oregon, who 
both took the line that the experiments were too flawed to sustain 
the claims that Schwartz was making for them. As we will shortly 
see, this is probably more effective in counteracting the claims of 
experimental parapsychologists than the blunderbuss approach of 
polemicists like Randi, which it has largely replaced. 

Wiseman, responding with his University of Hertfordshire col- 
league Ciaran O’Keeffe to the report of Schwartz’s first experiment, 
argued that possibilities for cold reading by the mediums had by 
no means been eliminated . 52 Although the mediums were separated 
from the sitters by a screen, they might still have been able to obtain 
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clues from their voices when they gave their yes-and-no answers. 
This interaction would have given away their gender, age, and socio- 
economic group, and the mediums could adjust their patter accord- 
ingly; an older person would be more likely to have experienced 
the death of a parent, for instance, so offering an item of informa- 
tion appropriate to such a person would be a safe bet. The mediums 
might even have been able to pick up other clues unwittingly pro- 
vided by the sitters from the sounds they made when they moved, 
their breathing, or their odour. 

They then criticized the judging procedure: the mediums’ state- 
ments might actually have been ambiguous, they suggested, and the 
sitters merely confirmed them because they had a need to believe, 
or because they were eager to please the television people and the 
scientists. 

The critics also objected to Schwartz’s control methods, which 
involved presenting students with questions generated from the 
medium’s accurate statements, and getting them to guess at the an- 
swers. This was not a real comparison, they argued, because the sit- 
ter might be influenced by selective remembering, whereas the stu- 
dents would be making a pure guess. They argued that a much better 
control is a blind reading, in which the sitter is asked to evaluate 
both his or her own reading and the readings made for other sitters. 

Ray Hyman responded at length in a review of The Afterlife Ex- 
periments in the Skeptical Inquirer, in which he dealt with the broad 
range of Schwartz’s work. If one wanted proof that the dead still live, 
Hyman insisted, this was not it. He rejected Schwartz’s challenges to 
sceptics to accept or explain away the data, insisting that it was not 
up to them to disprove his results, but for him to provide incontro- 
vertible proof. He added: ‘Probably no other extended program in 
psychic research deviates so much from accepted norms of scientific 
methodology as this one does ’. 53 

Hyman, himself a former amateur magician, revealed that he 
had been a member of a panel of seven professional mentalists and 
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cold readers that Schwartz had consulted. Although many of them 
had been sympathetic, he said, they agreed that what his mediums 
did was no different from what they would expect from any cold 
reader. He insisted on the subjectivity of the mediums’ statements 
and said that the specific items of information were much fuzzier 
than Schwartz believed. ‘His examples are selected just because they 
appeared to contain such specifics,’ Hyman said. ‘This raises the dif- 
ficult question of how to actually assess how much of this is just 
coincidence ’. 54 Getting the sitters themselves to rate the accuracy 
scores in their own readings introduced a serious bias, he argued, 
as they had been carefully chosen for their belief in survival, and 
naturally hoped to find confirmation of their loved one’s continued 
existence. The agreement by the sitter that a certain statement was 
true could not be taken on trust; it had to be independently verified 
by the experimenters to have any value. 

Replying to Hyman, Schwartz first tackled the point about cold 
reading. He pointed out that one of the mediums in the first experi- 
ment asked only five questions of the sitter, yet was able to gener- 
ate a hundred and thirty pieces of information, including people’s 
initials, names, causes of death, historical facts, and descriptions of 
their personal appearances. The sitter gave these an accuracy rating 
of over eighty per cent, a level of success that Schwartz insisted is not 
a characteristic of cold reading. 

Schwartz also claimed that all of the seven professional magicians 
had agreed that they could not apply their conventional mentalist 
tricks under Schwartz’s experimental conditions, where they had no 
knowledge of the sitter’s identity, and no verbal or non-verbal visual 
or auditory cues or feedback. Hyman and two others claimed that if 
they had a year or two to practise, they might be able to figure out 
how the mediums were faking it. But none of the magicians, he said, 
was willing to demonstrate how they could do it, or submit to ex- 
perimental testing themselves. Against the notion that sitters might 
have felt pressured to accept incorrect statements as true, Schwartz 
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agreed that this might happen in real life but not in experimental 
situations where they had to defend their ratings to scientists and 
the media. If anything, in such circumstances they would be con- 
servative, he suggested. 55 



My view of Schwartz’s 

experiments 


My own first reaction to Schwartz’s work was that it has as much 
in common with the investigation of Eusapia Palladino and other 
seance mediums as with the work on Piper and Leonard. Perhaps 
more to the point, it raises similar issues to more recent laboratory 
experiments aimed at demonstrating the existence of ESP (which 
have been going on since the 1930s, and which we’ll look at shortly). 
The problem in both cases has been to create a protocol that is suf- 
ficiently rigorous to exclude even the minutest possibility of infor- 
mation being transmitted by some conventional means, or at least to 
convince critics that this has been achieved. 

So I understood what Hyman and Wiseman were doing. I agreed 
with them that the experiments were flawed in important ways, in 
the sense that loopholes and grey areas existed that could not con- 
clusively rule out manipulation by the medium, or where inferences 
were drawn that perhaps were not fully justified. For instance get- 
ting students to act as a control group was worth doing but it was 
never going to be sufficiently rigorous to satisfy a sceptic. 

Then there’s the question of accuracy. I agreed with the critics 
that an acceptable protocol would have to include some mechanism 
for independent verification. Schwartz argues that it’s unreasonable 
to have to check on details like the sitter’s father’s name, and one 
might add that many of the evidential items that mediums come 
up with refer to intimate facts and incidents known only to the sit- 
ters - which is precisely why they are evidential. But when it comes 
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to potentially significant items of information that the sitter does 
not recognize, for instance the business with the German abbey, it’s 
surely worth the experimenter attempting to verify it independently. 

In an ideal world Schwartz might have acted differently in some 
respects. First, he wouldn’t have gone so noisily public with single- 
blind studies when double-blind is the gold standard. His claims 
might have been more credible had he revealed his work only 
through academic journals, and let others hype his findings to the 
media. He would have taken greater care to avoid slips like leav- 
ing a gap in the screen, because even if they can’t plausibly be held 
to affect the experiment they can be exploited by critics to make it 
seem sloppy. He would have established a reliable protocol, perhaps 
with just one or two star mediums, then worked to perfect it, and 
then repeated it; and waited for other experimenters elsewhere to 
confirm that it worked. 

On the other hand, given that no-one has attempted an experi- 
ment of this kind and on this scale before, Schwartz’s achievement 
is by no means negligible. Critics can no longer argue that medi- 
ums can’t perform under controlled conditions, as he has shown 
that even where they are not permitted to engage with the sitter in 
order to get feedback they can still perform to the same standards. 
The transcripts do show the mediums asking for validation of their 
statements, but they don’t on the whole show the trial-and-error ap- 
proach described by Hyman and others in the cold-reading process. 
This would seem to suggest that reading body language and getting 
the sitter to unwittingly provide snippets of real information is not, 
after all, an integral element of mediums’ methods. 

Schwartz has also clouded the sceptics’ view that the mediums’ 
information is endorsed by the sitters only because it’s very general. 
This tack is taken, for instance, by Wiseman and O’Keeffe, who cite a 
study in which a quarter of respondents agreed that they had some- 
one in their family called Jack, and a third agreed they had a scar on 
their left knee. In other words, seemingly specific items of informa- 
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tion that might impress a sitter could apply to many people. But 
there’s plenty in Schwartz’s experiments that contradicts that. For 
instance all five mediums obtained information about a deceased 
son; three heard the initial M for the son; and one said the name 
Michael. None gave a false initial or wrong name for the son. Also 
none claimed to have received information about a deceased daugh- 
ter, which would have been wrong. 

Hyman’s discussion of this point is particularly interesting. He 
cites the instance in which one medium mentioned getting the 
name of someone associated with the sitter ‘that sounds like Talya, 
Tily, or Tilya. A sitter with a strict criterion, he suggests, might not 
accept this as referring to a friend whose name is Tallia, while one 
applying much looser criterion might accept it as referring to a Tony 
or even a Natalie. Schwartz replied - with justification, in my view 

- that a name as unusual as that was surely specific enough: a poll 
he carried out showed that only about two per cent of the people he 
asked knew someone with a name ‘that sounds like Talya. Hyman 
concedes that he does not seriously think the sitter would misre- 
member or misreport having a friend with a name like this. But if 
the outcome is so earth-shaking and scientifically revolutionary as 
he claims it is, he goes on, then Schwartz should at least make the 
effort to independently check on some of these facts. 

It seems that what we are arguing about here is not whether 
the mediums are genuine, but whether or not the experiment has 
demonstrated that beyond all doubt. It’s not their honesty that’s in 
question, but the experimenter’s competence. Interestingly, Hyman 
says he has no hesitation in rejecting fraud as an explanation. In 
reply to Schwartz’s rebuttal he even denies he ever claimed that he 
could with training duplicate what the mediums had accomplished, 
or that the mediums were using cold reading. He merely observed 

- and he specifically emphasized that this was a subjective opinion - 
that he could see little difference between his mediums’ statements 
and those of the typical psychic reader. 
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I want to emphasize again, it is not for me, or other critics, 
to show that his mediums are using cold reading or some 
other ploys. The burden of proof is on Schwartz to show 
that he has convincingly eliminated such possibilities . 56 

While Hyman is not directly insisting that mediums are fakers, he 
wants to protect scientists from having to take the business at all se- 
riously. He provides the rationale for continuing to reject it. It looks 
suspicious, it’s unsupported by known science, and until flawless 
positive experiments are carried out, there’s no reason for anyone to 
stop thinking otherwise. 

I don’t necessarily disagree with this reasoning. At the same time 
it doesn’t seem to me to be adequate to the situation. If there are any 
indications at all that some humans can divine - for want of a better 
word - information by channels other than the five senses, that’s of 
huge importance for understanding the true nature of conscious- 
ness. These experiments offer a strong suggestion of that, although 
not necessarily any more than the work with Piper, Leonard and 
other mediums, not to mention the enormous amount of work car- 
ried out with clairvoyants of various kinds in the past century, and 
all the other indications of this gathered by researchers in many dif- 
ferent contexts. If their minds were capable of such feats, then who 
is to say that the minds of many other people might not also be, or 
indeed that in some sense all of us are implicated to some degree. 
This is the underlying assumption in experimental parapsychology, 
which we will be looking at next. 





FOUR 


UNCERTAIN 

SCIENCE 


‘Positive evidence keeps coming from a tiny group of 
enthusiasts, while negative evidence keeps coming from a 
much larger group of skeptics’ Martin Gardner, writer 
and sceptic. 

‘Gardner does not attempt to document this assertion, 
nor could he. It is pure fiction. Look for the skeptics’ 
experiments and see what you find.’ Charles Honorton, 
parapsychologist. 

‘These disturbing phenomena seem to deny all our 
usual scientific ideas. How we should like to dis- 
credit them! Unfortunately the statistical evidence, at 
least for telepathy, is overwhelming. It is very difficult 
to rearrange one’s ideas so as to fit these new facts in’ 
Alan Turing, computer scientist. 


H ere’s a spooky story from the late nineteenth century. A man 
(let’s call him John) is woken up in the middle of the night by 
his next-door neighbour, whose wife has just had a terrible 
nightmare - can he come and help? It appears the woman has dreamed 
about her brother, a local farmer, seeing him return to his farm in his 
carriage, take the horses to the barn, climb up a ladder to the hay-loft, 
lift a gun to his head and shoot himself. His body then rolled over in the 
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hay. At this womans urgent insistence, the husband and John ride to 
the brother’s home nine miles away. The two men walk across to the 
barn, where they find the horses tethered, and climb up to the loft. 
There they see the brother’s dead body in the place and position as 
described by his sister in her dream, and the pistol lying beside it. 1 

‘John was the father of an American science professor, who in 
later life related this compelling event to a young student named 
Joseph Banks Rhine. Rhine himself had often heard such anecdotes 
as a boy growing up in the mountains of Pennsylvania, and they 
aroused his curiosity. Having trained as a botanist he switched to 
psychology, and in 1930 established an experimental parapsychol- 
ogy department at Duke University in North Carolina, the first of its 
kind. Rhine’s aim was to investigate the closely linked phenomena 
of telepathy, clairvoyance and precognition, which he termed ‘extra- 
sensory perception or ESP. 2 The term most commonly used now in 
parapsychology is ‘psi’, which also includes psychokinesis. Rhine’s 
early results with card-guessing experiments caused a stir, and at the 
time some scientists were impressed. 3 

In recent decades parapsychologists have been exploring other 
new areas. For instance, Charles Tart has looked at altered states 
of consciousness, Stanley Krippner at ESP in dreams, and Dean 
Radin at precognition and presentiment. Russell Targ, Hal Puthoff 
and Edwin May have all done extensive work in remote viewing, 
while another experimental protocol, named ‘ganzfeld’, has been 
adopted by William Braud, Adrian Parker and Carl Sargent, among 
others. Random-number generators have been used in an attempt 
to demonstrate psychokinesis, notably by Helmut Schmidt and by 
Robert Jahn and Brenda Dunne at Princeton. The biologist Rupert 
Sheldrake has come up with new experimental approaches to test, 
among other things, the sense of being stared at and telepathy in 
people and animals. Psi experiments have been carried out at the 
universities of Northampton and Edinburgh, of Freiberg in Ger- 
many, of Shanghai Jiao Tong in China, and many others around the 
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world . 4 Psi exists, the researchers insist, and the scientific establish- 
ment should respect their findings. 

Alas for them, as far as most scientists are concerned, ESP has no 
more substance than UFOs or astrology or, if they want to labour the 
point, unicorns and the Easter Bunny; they regard it as a childish be- 
lief that amuses the masses but that serious people should steer clear 
of. Parapsychology is a pseudo-science, the critics insist, that apes 
science but without truly following its methods. Some go so far as 
to stigmatize it as ‘pathological science’ - the search for an entity so 
elusive that it can barely be discerned, and whose supporters let them- 
selves be misled by wishful thinking . 5 A storm of protest ensued a few 
years ago when the organizers of a science festival invited Sheldrake 
to speak on telepathy, a subject that one critic irritably complained 
was nothing more than ‘a charlatans fantasy ’. 6 If parapsychologists 
were ever to come up with compelling evidence, the cliche goes, they 
would be elbowed aside by real scientists stampeding to the labora- 
tory to work on this strange new phenomenon for themselves. 

Are parapsychologists justified in claiming to have demonstrated 
a robust and reliable effect in laboratory conditions? Or are scep- 
tics right to insist that this is not the case, and that the search was 
misguided from the start? Here again we could simply pick the 
view that best matches our feelings and preconceptions, and I guess 
that is what many people actually do. But if we want to feel that the 
choice we make is the one that is best evidenced we will have to get 
to grips with the arguments. 



Coincidence 


From a psychological perspective, there are all sorts of reasons 
why someone might think they have experienced something 
psychic. I’ll be looking at these more closely in the next chap- 
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ter. But one likely explanation is that most of us seriously un- 
derestimate the extent to which extraordinary coincidences do 
occur. 

Considering how many millions of dreams are dreamed all 
over the world each night, it is only to be expected that from time 
to time one of them will coincide with a real event. Unsurpris- 
ingly, it will be taken to be a kind of prophecy, remembered and 
remarked upon because it seems to have come true, when in real- 
ity the pairing is no more than a normal chance occurrence. It’s 
a fact that people commonly underestimate the frequency with 
which close matches occur. A popular example is the birthday 
paradox: students in a class are often spooked to find they share a 
birthday with someone else. But they shouldn’t be, as the chance 
of any two people in a class of twenty-three sharing a birthday is 
around one in two - in other words, not at all unlikely. 

Richard Dawkins expands on this reasoning in his book Un- 
weaving the Rainbow. People are wrong to gasp at the extraor- 
dinary coincidences or the claims of psychics, he argues, or to 
think that something mysterious and providential has been going 
on behind the scenes. What we need, he suggests, is ‘less gasping 
and more thinking’. The sting can be taken out of coincidence by 
‘quietly sitting down and calculating the likelihood that it would 
have happened anyway ’. 7 

In practice, not many people are equipped to work out the 
odds, but the argument is fair enough. Here’s a small example. 
One autumn I bought tulip bulbs in three lots of ten, intending 
to plant them in window boxes: one with whites, one with yel- 
lows and the third with reds. Unfortunately at some point the 
bulbs all got put in one bag and since they looked exactly alike I 
had to plant them all mixed up. Despite this, somehow they man- 
aged to sort themselves according to my original plan: when they 
bloomed six months later the whites all came up in one box, the 
yellows in another and the reds all in the third. 
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I suppose one could argue this wasn’t a coincidence at all; 
perhaps there actually were discernible differences between the 
three different types of bulbs - in terms of their shape, size and 
colouration - which I picked up on unconsciously. In fact, as I 
recall, I didn’t look at them, I just stuck my hand in the bag and 
planted them as they came. On the other hand there’s no reason 
why such things shouldn’t very occasionally happen by chance. 
Just because the odds against it are quite high it doesn’t mean 
that it couldn’t happen at all. As sceptics say, there are zillions 
of opportunities for extraordinary coincidences to occur in the 
world, and we have no right to maintain there is anything special 
about those that do occur. 

It’s still quite a subjective argument, though. Here’s another 
instance. A small boy gets a black eye in a playground accident, 
and back at his home, an hour or two later, his mother is amazed 
to notice that his twin brother is also sporting a black eye. For her, 
this is beyond weird, and she may recall having heard anecdotes 
of a person feeling intense pain in his leg, and later learning that 
his twin sibling, who lives in another part of the country, has just 
that moment fallen down a drain. If she is a philosophical type, 
she might think there is some connecting principle, some mean- 
ing behind the appearances. Not at all, says the sceptic, there is a 
much more obvious explanation. What probably happened was 
this: while the first child was involved in an accident, his twin 
might have got into a fight with another child, unseen by her, 
and resolved not to tell her for fear of being punished. This chap 
clearly has no experience of small children, the mum retorts: no 
five-year-old gets into a scrap right in front of her without her 
noticing, or bravely holds back his tears after being thumped. 
The usual sort of acrimonious exchange starts up, with each side 
baffled by the other’s obtuseness . 8 
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Card-guessing and other psi experiments 


What’s needed is some way of getting past the subjectivity, a method 
of establishing whether or not such apparently uncanny matches 
and coincidences actually are purely fortuitous, or whether this is so 
obviously unlikely that some other explanation has to be looked for. 

Parapsychologists believe they can do this by exploiting the law 
of averages. They seek to create, under controlled conditions, the 
same kind of extraordinary matches that people report in real life: 
the sense that individuals are telepathically in touch with other 
people at a distance, for instance, or clairvoyantly receiving in- 
formation about distant events, or even in some cases precogni- 
tively - before the event has taken place. But as well as trying to 
impress us with the quality of these matches they aim to demon- 
strate the presence of psi quantitatively, by showing that they are 
occurring more frequently than chance will allow. Their earliest 
method was card-guessing: this was successfully tried by the first 
SPR researchers, notably with the five young girls of the Creery 
family (although this particular episode ended in controversy, as 
I’ll describe in a bit more detail later). Charles Richet was the first 
to adopt a systematic statistical approach . 9 But Joseph Rhine took 
it to a new level, establishing an experimental protocol that could 
be adopted by other researchers. 

Rhine’s method involved a twenty- five- card deck designed by his 
Duke University colleague Karl Zener, containing five each of five 
symbols: star, circle, square, cross and wavy lines. If you try to guess 
the cards as someone turns them up one by one, unseen by you, you 
should expect to get an average of five right each time you work 
through the deck, the total number divided by the number of sym- 
bols. This is the mean chance expectation (if you were rolling dice, 
you would expect to call a number correctly an average of once in 
every six throws). Of course the individual results will vary wildly: 
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the first time you run through the deck you might correctly guess 
eight, ten or even fifteen cards, and your luck might hold for two or 
more consecutive runs. But under normal circumstances, luck is all 
it would be. If you carry out ten or twenty such runs the chances are 
you will also get bad scores, and your final average should always 
come out at around five per run. 

It’s the consistency of this mean distribution that makes experi- 
mental parapsychology possible. A significant deviation from the 
mean would indicate that some influence is at work. If in controlled 
conditions you get high scores over a long period - for instance if 
you end up with an average of eight correct in each run over many 
scores of runs - a parapsychologist might consider you have some 
psychic ability. 

In Rhine’s first tests with these Zener cards, published in the 
early 1930s, students scored a total of two hundred and seven hits 
in eight hundred trials, or single card guesses, where a score of one 
hundred and sixty would have been the mean expectation; the odds 
of that happening by chance are fewer than one in a million. Some of 
Rhine’s subjects proved to be particularly high scorers. A theology 
student named Hubert Pearce was the subject of four experiments 
involving a total of seventy-four runs; where a score of 5 was the 
mean he scored averages of 9.9, 6.7, 7.3, and 9.3 - the odds against 
this are a hundred thousand billion billion to one (that’s a 10 fol- 
lowed by 22 zeros). In one of the experiments Pearce was guess- 
ing cards at pre-arranged intervals while the experimenter Gaither 
Pratt was turning over the cards in another part of the building. 
This meant Rhine could argue there was no realistic possibility that 
Pearce could have been getting the information by any means other 
than ESP 10 

Card-guessing is simple to carry out and to quantify statistically. 
But this ‘forced choice’ method - so-called because it involves a lim- 
ited pool of possibilities - quickly gets boring for the people doing 
the guessing, and by the 1960s parapsychologists were shifting to 
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more open, ‘free response’ approaches, where one person holds an 
image in his or her mind and the other attempts to guess what it 
is. The early SPR research contains a good many successful experi- 
ments of this kind. 11 There’s also a famous example from the 1930s 
described by the American novelist Upton Sinclair in his book Men- 
tal Radio: he found that his wife was able, after getting herself into a 
suitably relaxed state, to accurately reproduce simple sketches that 
he had drawn earlier in a separate room. 12 

The thinking here is that ESP impressions get crowded out by 
normal mental activity, and that the subjects of such experiments 
have a greater chance of success if they can first get into a semi-hyp- 
notic or meditative state. Following this reasoning, in 1969 Stanley 
Krippner and Montagu Ullman carried out a series of experiments 
on sleeping subjects in a laboratory in New York’s Maimonides Cen- 
tre. Their subjects were periodically woken and asked to describe 
their dreams, which were found frequently to match images that a 
person in another room - termed the ‘agent’ - had been trying to 
project to them. In one case, an agent concentrated on a flamboyant 
painting that depicted marching Mexican revolutionaries. Woken 
a few minutes later the subject described a dream of what seemed 
like a Hollywood film epic, apparently set in New Mexico against 
a backdrop of mountains and Indian villages, and involving large 
crowds of extras. 13 

The Maimonides experiments were a landmark in parapsychol- 
ogy and produced a large number of striking matches. But they were 
costly to carry out, and so experimenters came up with a method 
that was both simpler and lent itself to statistical assessment. This is 
the ganzfeld approach, in which the subject, or ‘receiver’, uses medi- 
tative techniques to get into a relaxed state, aided by being isolated in 
a soundproof room. The eyes are covered by halved ping-pong balls 
onto which a red light is directed, in order to create a uniform visual 
field. To complete the sensory isolation a sort of whooshing sound 
like radio static is piped through headphones. 14 All this encourages 
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a state of relaxed mental disassociation to develop, potentially open- 
ing the receiver’s mind to extra-sensory influences. At this point 
the ‘sender’, sitting out of sight and out of earshot in another room, 
starts to watch a short video clip, selected randomly from a group of 
four, and attempts to make and hold strong mental images of what 
it contains. This process is repeated at intervals for half an hour or 
so, during which the receiver is encouraged to describe any imagery 
seen in his or her mind’s eye. 

Never myself having experienced anything like this it was hard 
to imagine it working. Yet parapsychologists report that certain peo- 
ple not only perceive an abundance of images in these set-ups, but 
also that the shapes, forms and intuitions often closely match scenes 
and events that the sender has been watching on film. Occasion- 
ally they are spot on. In one instance a receiver, her eyes and ears 
covered, states that she is getting the sense of a black-and-white film 
about a concentration camp, while the sender, supposedly out of 
earshot in another room, is watching scenes from a black-and-white 
film about a concentration camp . 15 Close matches of this kind in 
fact are not the norm, but there’s often enough detail in the subject’s 
responses to single out the correct video clip from the three ‘decoys’ 
(those which were selected as part of the original group but which 
the sender did not watch). This is determined afterwards in the 
judging stage, when either the receiver or independent judges not 
otherwise involved in the experiment view all four clips and select 
the best match. If chance alone is operating over an extended period 
a correct match will be made one time in four, a level of twenty- five 
per cent. But parapsychologists say that in fact ganzfeld subjects of- 
ten score at levels of fifty per cent or more, and over a long period 
have been scoring consistently around thirty-three per cent . 16 

Striking results have also been claimed in tests of remote view- 
ing. In one form of such a test, a person acting as the sender goes to 
a pre-selected location, while the receiver, who is under supervision 
in an isolated room some distance away, describes any images that 
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come into his or her mind. Experiments carried out by physicists 
Harold Puthoff and Russell Targ at the Stanford Research Institute 
in the 1970s sometimes produced startling results. An example: the 
sender walked up and down a yachting marina while the receiver, 
who was in an office building several miles away, described seeing 
a little jetty or little dock’ where there were little boats, some mo- 
tor launches, some little sailing ships, sails all furled’. 17 This work 
developed into the well-known Stargate programme run by the US 
military for intelligence purposes during the 1980s. Among other 
feats, the programme’s subjects were said variously to have correctly 
identified a Soviet airfield, located a Soviet Tu-95 bomber that had 
crashed in Africa, and discovered the location of kidnapped person- 
nel in Italy and Lebanon. 18 

Surprisingly, parapsychologists found that the receiver’s impres- 
sions sometimes matched those of the target location, even if they 
were recorded before this was chosen, suggesting the operation of 
some precognitive function. Other experiments were performed 
with a virtual disregard for distance. Both precognition and distance 
were present in experiments carried out by Robert Jahn and Brenda 
Dunne. In one case the receiver sensed a strange yet persistent im- 
age of the sender inside a large bowl: if it was full of soup the sender 
would be the size of a large dumpling. Some hours later the sender 
arrived at the intended target - the radio telescope at Kitt Peak, Ari- 
zona, some two thousand two hundred miles away, which is indeed 
shaped like a large dish. 19 

In the course of all this, parapsychologists claimed to have un- 
covered some general characteristics. They say psi is encouraged by 
an optimistic, almost playful attitude - in other words, not one of in- 
tense concentration but, on the contrary, of letting go and relaxing. 
As the novelty wears off it becomes more like work, and that is when 
scores start to fall to chance levels. This became strongly apparent in 
1942, when psychokinesis experimenters at Duke started to notice 
unexpected patterns in their dice-throwing data. It always seemed 
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that the first trials were best and then there was a falling off. They 
re-examined earlier experiments and found that this ‘decline effect’ 
was general, and so visible as to be significant in the order of a hun- 
dred million to one. It was also found in ESP tests. The protocol was 
checked for possible flaws in the test conditions, recording errors or 
other explanations, but nothing was found that could reproduce this 
pattern artefactually. 20 

Parapsychologists also came to suspect that experimental out- 
comes can be influenced by the beliefs and feelings of participants. 
The tendency of paranormal believers to score better than sceptics 
was confirmed in the so-called ‘sheep-goats syndrome’ experiments 
in the 1950s. 21 Curiously, the non-believing goats’ tended to score 
at rates below what chance would predict, the so-called ‘psi-missing’ 
effect. To the enormous confusion of sceptics, parapsychologists ar- 
gue that this too is evidence of psi, and that, by their attitude, com- 
mitted disbelievers can unconsciously affect the outcome in the op- 
posite direction. 

This particular characteristic emerged in some rather striking 
psychokinesis experiments by Jahn and Dunne. 22 The researchers 
used a random-number generator with a front panel that displayed 
the numbers being produced in the form of a graph line. While the 
machine chugged along unattended, the numbers fell within a band 
that represented chance levels, and subjects were tasked with men- 
tally forcing it to produce numbers outside these limits. Only a few 
subjects succeeded, and the significance in most cases was small, 
but curiously each seemed to do so in specific ways. One individual 
might consistently push the graph line above the average, yet be un- 
able to push it below; another might achieve the opposite. Also, a 
particular subject’s graph lines might form consistent patterns that 
were quite unlike anyone else’s, as the print- outs clearly reveal. But 
this is not all: when subjects were asked not to try to influence the 
machine the numbers adhered more strictly to the baseline than 
they would have done if left themselves. 
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Rhine noticed a psi-missing effect with Pearce, who he claimed 
was so reliable that he never went below chance unless he was spe- 
cifically asked to, in which case he could produce very low scores. 
This ‘voluntary’ scoring is the very opposite of chance, Rhine com- 
mented: 

This man can get a score of 9 or 10 if I ask him for a high 
score; if I ask him to run low, he can get a 1 or a 0; he can 
go back up on the next run if I say ‘high’ and down on the 
run succeeding that if I say ‘low’. If this is a matter of chance 
performance, then the rise and fall of that steam shovel I 
see out of the window is a chance performance. 23 

But parapsychologists go further to suggest that experimenters 
themselves can unconsciously influence the outcomes. They believe 
there is significance in the fact that some experimenters consistently 
get successful results and some consistently do not, and surmise 
that this has something to do with the individual’s own attitude and 
expectations. It does not surprise them that sceptics don’t get posi- 
tive results. Psychologist Susan Blackmore says she failed to find ex- 
perimental evidence of psi, which reinforced her conviction that it 
doesn’t exist, 24 and Paul Kurtz claims likewise, although he gives few 
details. 25 In the crazy world of psi, this ‘experimenter effect’ para- 
doxically might make sense. 26 But of course on an evidential level 
it greatly complicates matters, since it encourages a perception that 
parapsychologists just aren’t being sufficiently critical. 



What sceptics say 


Let’s turn now to the critics’ arguments. First, as we saw, they have 
objections regarding parapsychology’s claim to be a science at all. A 
commonly cited shortcoming is an absence of replicability. A reli- 
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able experimental protocol would mean that psi’s existence would 
not depend on the say-so of a handful of enthusiasts but could be 
demonstrated by any suitably qualified scientist anywhere and at 
any time. But this quality is manifestly lacking. Some experiments 
yield high effect sizes, while others are only marginally significant or 
come out at chance levels. So there’s no guarantee that what Smith 
and Johnson report in Los Angeles one year can be repeated and 
verified by Suzuki and Hujimoto in Tokyo the next. Instead, para- 
psychologists are said to select, or ‘cherry-pick’, the data that sup- 
ports their case, and to disregard any that does not. 

The critics also complain that, unlike other sciences, parapsy- 
chologists define the subject of their search by what it is not. They 
can’t point to a tangible entity: all they can do is assume it must be 
operating if any involvement of the five senses has been eliminated. 
Nor is their database cumulative, the sceptics say. Unlike other sci- 
ences they are not building on an established base; they are always 
trying to demonstrate that the thing they are looking at actually ex- 
ists. 

What especially bothers sceptics is that psi can’t be reconciled 
with established scientific principles. Telepathy seems to mean that 
two people’s brains are resonating with each other, one sending out 
some kind of radiation and the other receiving it. But there are big 
problems here. Not the least is the question of selection - how does 
a brain distinguish which brain to resonate with from all the thou- 
sands of other brains in its neighbourhood? Some pre-established 
link seems to be involved: a remote viewer doesn’t randomly pick 
up the thoughts going on around her but those in the head of the 
person she is concentrating on, even if they are in different coun- 
tries. That is a second difficulty, in as much as there’s no sign at all of 
attenuation with increasing distance; it seems to make no difference 
whether the receiver is in the next room or on the other side of the 
world. All this makes it seem altogether unlikely that we are dealing 
with a physical energy or a force, as these terms are usually under- 
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stood - it might be explicable in terms of Jungian synchronicity, but 
that’s not an acknowledged scientific concept. 

It would help if parapsychologists had something to offer here, 
but theorizing has not been the main focus of their activity. Some 
fit psi into an evolutionary framework: telepathic and clairvoyant 
episodes frequently look like a call for help or an alert to imminent 
danger, so perhaps they provide survival advantage . 27 Viewed in this 
way, telepathy might be seen as the remnant of some faculty that 
preceded the development of speech and language. But arguably this 
approach creates as many problems as it solves, because there’s no 
plausible mechanism and it only partly explains the data. 

Attempts have been made to seek a theoretical basis for psi in 
quantum mechanics. For instance telepathy might be explained in 
terms of the non-locality paradox, where under certain circum- 
stances particles widely separated in space appear to be connect- 
ed - through no discernible medium. But although the parallel is 
striking, there’s a big difference between sub-atomic particles on the 
one hand and the biological system of the brain, the ‘macro’ level 
where psi is allegedly occurring, which tends to weaken its value as 
an explanation . 28 And the way that New Age writers routinely use 
quantum theory in support of their mystical metaphysics enrages 
the sceptics, who insist this is quite unwarranted. 

So how could the parapsychologists’ results be explained? Rhine’s 
initial claims caused a good deal of head-scratching. Perhaps his sta- 
tistics were skewed, and he was just making calculations in a way that 
would support his claims. But this was contested by professional stat- 
isticians, who checked the maths and found no error . 29 The numbers 
themselves indicated significance, which would then have to be ex- 
plained away on some other grounds. In fact some statisticians have 
been impressed by the size of the anomalies claimed by parapsycholo- 
gists and have been among their strongest defenders . 30 While the crit- 
ics continue to raise questions about statistical methods, I sense they 
recognize this is not their strongest argument. 
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Another solution was to invoke the sceptical philosopher David 
Hume: perhaps the parapsychologists were being deceived by their 
subjects. It seems this was generally suspected, but it was a while 
before anyone spelled out how it might have happened in practice. 
In 1960 C.E.M. Hansel investigated the Pratt-Pearce series and later 
revealed what he claimed were loopholes that a dishonest partici- 
pant could take advantage of. 31 He located the library on the ground 
floor where Pearce had sat alone and guessed the cards, also the 
third floor office where Pratt had turned them over at one-minute 
intervals. Hansel discovered that the office had a glass window that 
opened onto the corridor, and proposed that, unknown to Pratt, 
Pearce had simply nipped upstairs and peeked through. When a dif- 
ferent office was used, Hansel noted a trapdoor immediately above 
the table where the experimenter had sat; obviously Pearce had got 
above the ceiling somehow and looked through it to catch a glimpse 
of the cards. 

Unsurprisingly parapsychologists were disgusted by these al- 
legations. To claim fraud and gullibility on such a scale was inde- 
cent, and surely also implausible: shouldn’t somebody have spot- 
ted Pearce lurking in the corridor? 32 But creating an atmosphere of 
doubt and suspicion works, as we’ve seen in other contexts, and you 
can’t blame sceptics for doing it. They only have to come up with a 
potential alternative scenario, however far-fetched it might seem, to 
undermine the claim that psi has been demonstrated. 

Moreover, critics can point to several cases of fraud in parapsy- 
chology experiments, both by the subjects and the experimenters 
themselves. One of the earliest, as I mentioned, involved the Creery 
sisters, whose clergyman father brought their uncanny success at 
card-guessing games to the attention of SPR researchers. In the ini- 
tial experiments the girls’ scoring was very high, but it subsequently 
tailed off, and the work was totally discredited when two of them 
were later found to have developed a code as a means to signal to 
each other. 33 Another apparently successful display of telepathic 
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cognition, between two young men named Smith and Blackburn, 
was written off thirty years later when Blackburn revealed it had 
been a hoax, despite the indignant protestations of Smith, who con- 
tinued to insist it had been completely genuine. 34 

Just as serious are two relatively recent cases of fraud by para- 
psychologists, which were both uncovered by their colleagues. One 
concerns Walter J. Levy, who in 1974 was a twenty-six-year-old 
medical student appointed by Rhine to run the laboratory at Duke. 
Levy was testing the psi abilities of rodents, and seemed for a while 
to be having considerable success. However some of his co-workers 
became suspicious about his behaviour and eventually caught him 
faking his results. 35 The other scandal concerns G.R. Soal, a Brit- 
ish researcher whose dazzling results with one particular subject in 
the 1940s aroused admiration, but also growing suspicion among 
his colleagues, and were conclusively shown in a computer analysis 
carried out after his death to have been achieved by surreptitious 
tweaking. 36 

There’s no question that these cases have seriously damaged the 
discipline’s credibility. But I think even most sceptics realize how 
hard it is to sustain the idea that several thousand positive results 
in many different parts of the world are uniformly caused by people 
cheating. Since the whole thrust of experimental parapsychology is 
to find evidence of psi as a general human capability, the ambience 
is rather different from the set-up of the faking charlatan: the par- 
ticipants in the experiments are drawn from the community, often 
with psychology students volunteering to take part. They are not 
paid, honoured or even identified, so have no obvious incentive to 
fake their results. As for the scandals, it can be argued that scientific 
fraud exists in many disciplines, and there’s no reason why parapsy- 
chology should have been spared in this regard. 

On the other hand, parapsychologists arguably invite criticism by 
continuing to show interest in high-profile psychics. There’s much 
less of this now than in the 1960s and 1970s, partly because there 
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seem to be fewer people like Uri Geller around, but also because 
parapsychologists are wary of being burned by scandals. A notori- 
ous case was James Randi’s ‘Project Alpha hoax, which was targeted 
at the McDonnell Laboratory for Psychical Research, a new founda- 
tion set up in 1979 at Washington University in St Louis, Missouri. 
One of the experimenters’ first projects was to study the so-called 
‘Geller children’ who seemed able to emulate Geller’s metal-bending 
feats. Randi wrote with some sensible suggestions, which the experi- 
menters ignored. They were shamed when it was publicly revealed 
that the only two subjects who were consistently successful had been 
conjurors planted by Randi, thus exposing them as incompetent. 37 

However, the experimental ganzfeld work was a more obvi- 
ously scientific approach, and by the 1980s it was becoming clear 
that its apparent success called for a more thoughtful response. Ac- 
cordingly, psychologist Ray Hyman argued that sceptics needed to 
change their thinking. When confronted with extraordinary claims, 
he suggested, instead of accusing parapsychologists of fraud and 
charlatanism it would surely be better to respond with ‘rationality, 
objectivity, fair play, integrity - in short, with accepted scientific 
principles’. Unfortunately, Hyman stated, scientists are not trained 
about how to behave under such circumstances, and their reactions 
tend to be erratic and emotional. 

If there is truly ‘pathology’ in these cases, the pathology 
seems to be exhibited as much in the reaction of the scientific 
community as in the claims of the offending scientist. The 
gut reaction of the scientific orthodoxy is to discredit the 
offending claim by any means possible - ad hominem 
attacks, censorship, innuendo, misrepresentation, etc. 38 

This ‘panic reaction’, Hyman argued, usually does succeed in dis- 
crediting the bizarre claim, but doesn’t disprove it. Worse than this, 
the ineptness of the criticism stifles debate, and helps to confirm 
other people in their belief. Nor do scientists learn why people made 
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such gross errors, which means they just go on making the same 
mistakes. If they were allowed to fully debate the claims, instead of 
automatically rejecting them or remaining ignorant of them, they 
would not fall into the trap of endorsing Uri Geller and other follies. 

As this last bit suggests, Hyman is actually no more sympathetic 
to parapsychology than Randi or Hansel. Nor are workers in the 
field especially grateful for his condescension - as one commenta- 
tor remarked, it’s the difference between politely asking a beggar to 
go away and kicking him into the gutter. 39 In 1988 Hyman chaired 
a US National Academy of Sciences investigation that concluded 
there was ‘no scientific justification from research conducted over 
a period of a hundred and thirty years for the existence of parapsy- 
chological phenomena’. 40 Stunned parapsychologists pointed out the 
implicit bias involved in asking a professional sceptic to guide the 
proceedings, since it was his prejudices which were being listened 
to; the other principal evaluator on the panel was also a convinced 
sceptic and CSI (CSICOP) member. They revealed that the review 
covered barely a tenth of the systematic scientific effort in parapsy- 
chology, and contradictory conclusions in a study that Hyman him- 
self had commissioned had been ignored. 41 


5 Methodological flaws 

Hyman’s new approach did not mean that bias had been removed. 
Still, as an observer I was relieved to find that at least some critics 
resist the temptation to hiss and spit; it makes the arguments clearer, 
and one is not always having to distinguish fact from rhetoric. Of 
course ordinary decency is not the motivation here. The reason why 
the critics felt they no longer needed to abuse parapsychologists was 
that they had discovered a much more effective way to sideline them 
- by finding fault with their methods. 
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And indeed, there turned out to be all sorts of potential means 
by which psi experiments might result in false-positive outcomes. 
One of the most common is poor security, giving rise to ‘sensory 
leakage’. We came across a crude example of this in the previous 
chapter, the gap in the curtain screen that could have given an illicit 
advantage to the mediums in Gary Schwartz’s experiment. One of 
the earliest claims in an ESP context was the discovery that some 
Zener cards were not completely opaque, which meant the symbol 
might conceivably be visible to the subject when the sender held it 
up. The subject might also see the hidden side of the cards reflected 
in a glass surface such as a clock or picture, a technique used by 
card sharps, unless measures were specifically taken to rule this out. 
Similarly, if subjects are given an opportunity to handle envelopes 
that contain drawings they might gain clues as to which is the cor- 
rect target, for instance surreptitiously holding them up to the light 
to see if they can discern an outline. 

Another possibility in experiments on remote viewing is that 
subliminal clues are unwittingly provided that give away the nature 
of the intended target location. For instance when criticising experi- 
ments by Targ and Puthoff at the SRI, psychologists David Marks and 
Richard Kamman found fault with the judging procedure, the stage 
at which transcripts of the receiver’s impressions were matched up 
with descriptions of what they were trying to guess . 42 They pointed 
out that the presence of particular remarks in the transcripts might 
give clues that would help them make an accurate fit. So for in- 
stance, in one set of ten trials a pool of only ten target locations was 
used, and some of the subjects’ impressions, it was later discovered, 
contained references to previous sessions. The judges would there- 
fore know in certain cases which locations to ignore. The judges 
might also be guided by certain clues: if photographs that had been 
taken of the target location included trees without their leaves, they 
could safely ignore any sessions that had been taken in the summer 
months, increasing the odds of making a correct selection. 
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Clues can also be picked up, it’s suggested, if proper randomiza- 
tion procedures are not carried out. It has been shown that humans 
gravitate strongly towards patterns and are notoriously poor at pro- 
ducing truly random selections. If an experiment involves match- 
ing numbered items, a subject might score above chance simply by 
having learned which numbers the experimenter tends to favour. 
Only the use of a published table of random numbers or randomiza- 
tion machinery can eliminate these biases. Then there are questions 
of inadequate documentation, where the experimenter fails to give 
evidence of proper safeguards in key areas. It can also be argued 
that the experiment may be biased by ‘optional stopping’, giving a 
positive result only because it ended when the receivers were scor- 
ing strongly. Had it gone on longer, the receivers’ scores might have 
fallen off, and the average would have been at the expected chance 
levels. 

In 1981 Hyman asked for a database of ganzfeld results that he 
could independently scrutinize. 43 He was given thirty-four separate 
reports that described a total of forty-two separate studies carried 
out during the previous seven years. Of these more than half had 
been classified as achieving overall significance and the average hit 
rate of all the senders was about thirty-five per cent. Hyman went 
through all the records and pointed out the potential for various 
procedural flaws. 

Once these were taken into account, he argued, the claim that psi 
had been demonstrated was greatly diminished. He also raised the 
possibility that parapsychologists were only reporting successful stud- 
ies; he surmised that studies that had failed to produce positive results 
might be lying unpublished in file drawers, and when these were add- 
ed into the analysis the significance would disappear (the so-called 
‘file-drawer’ problem). Taking these and other issues into account, 
Hyman recalculated the results, finding that the overall scores had 
diminished to chance levels, and concluding that the database was too 
weak to support any assertions about the existence of psi. 
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Creating doubt 


These criticisms have had a lethal effect on the credibility of experi- 
mental parapsychology within the scientific community. They cer- 
tainly had an impact on my own thinking. I did not seriously suppose 
that the successful experiments had been faked, and found Hansel’s 
alternative scenario for the Pratt-Pearce series rather unconvincing. 
But I started to feel that a positive result might indeed come about 
through a combination of loose controls and unacknowledged bias 
on the part of parapsychologists. The potential problems dimin- 
ished in my mind the sense that some degree of paranormality had 
been demonstrated. 

At the same time I wasn’t certain how this worked in practice. 
How could an experimental flaw, or a combination of flaws, create 
the appearance of a paranormal effect? I soon discovered that para- 
psychologists were having the same difficulty; in fact they rejected 
the criticisms as nitpicking that couldn’t have affected the final out- 
come . 44 Experiments in which senders had handled the target loca- 
tion material did not turn out more significant results than those in 
which the target was not touched, so this could not reasonably be 
considered a flaw. Statisticians criticized Hyman’s statistical analysis: 
one called it ‘meaningless’, while another who was commissioned 
by Hyman himself found no evidence that ganzfeld results could 
be attributed to flaws . 45 Nor could the file-drawer problem be the 
solution: to annul the significance, the number of unsuccessful and 
unpublished studies would have had to have been far greater than 
was possible, given the limited resources of such a tiny discipline . 46 

Nevertheless, as I say, Hyman and other critics had created 
enough uncertainty to save scientists the bother of having to take 
it seriously. Their intervention confirmed just how water-tight ex- 
periments have to be if claims regarding the existence of psi are 
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to carry conviction. It’s the same problem we found with Eusapia 
Palladino and Gary Schwartz’s experiments with mediums - in 
such complex set-ups it’s practically impossible to rule out each 
and every loophole that might occur to a doubting critic. I get the 
impression that parapsychologists often don’t provide the neces- 
sary safeguards until they are forced to by the critics’ long lists of 
complaints, since they can’t imagine that anyone would seriously 
raise such unlikely possibilities. At this point a bitter dispute starts 
up. Observers like ourselves are in the same position as before - ju- 
rors trying to decide between the highly charged claim and coun- 
ter-claim of opposing counsel. 

This is especially hard when the subj ect is so emotionally charged. 
Despite Hyman’s strictures some critics still take a confrontational 
approach. For instance, in his critique of Targ and Puthoff’s remote- 
viewing experiments, David Marks excoriates the scientists as re- 
sponsible for either ‘ gross incompetence or a ‘ cynical exercise in de- 
ception and fraud’ (his italics ). 47 It’s startling when you realize these 
are not dodgy psychics he’s talking about, but university research 
physicists carrying out scientific experiments. 

In general, Marks considers that parapsychologists are ‘medicine 
men’ or ‘shamans’; their experiments are ‘sloppy,’ ‘a catalogue of er- 
rors’ or ‘poorly done’, with details that are ‘deeply troubling’ or ‘dis- 
turbing’. The ganzfeld approach has been ‘put on a pedestal’, he says, 
but thanks to the critics’ vigilance it now lies ‘in tatters ’. 48 All this 
emoting makes his arguments hard to judge dispassionately: it will 
quickly convince people that parapsychologists are superstitious 
cretins who should not be allowed near a laboratory. 

This isn’t to say that the critics didn’t make valid points about 
Targ and Puthoff’s early experiments. Considering the enormity 
of the conclusions, the experimental protocols clearly need to be 
faultless. Here too, it might have been wiser if the pair had been 
less forthright initially, and had worked to build up as much confir- 
mation as possible before making such provoking claims. 
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But there’s a point here which I think has not really been rec- 
ognized. Psi - as it is conceived, and whether real or imagined 
- is a product of mentation, yet also one that apparently has the 
abnormal property of bringing about effects in the material world, 
most dramatically by causing objects to move at a distance. In that 
sense, it is essentially a hybrid ; it consists of two entities so differ- 
ent from each other that they sit at opposite ends of the scientific 
spectrum. Within psychology, experiments usually aim to show 
how people think and behave in certain defined situations. That 
typically doesn’t require a high level of security: subjects are not 
expected to cheat, and sensory leakage is seldom an issue. Psi ex- 
perimenters, by contrast, are required to provide the kind of cer- 
tainty expected in a physics or chemistry lab. But you can’t do that 
with people; mental activity can’t be isolated like a physical entity 
such as a gas or metal. Even if the experimenters always use the 
same person as a subject there’s no guarantee that his or her mood 
will not vary, and that the conditions that enabled him or her to 
produce evidence of psi in abundance one week will not have van- 
ished the next. 

When I eventually grasped this I started to feel that the scep- 
tics’ complaints about ‘sloppy’ methodology are somewhat bogus. 
They labour to give the impression that parapsychologists are in- 
ferior scientists, and imply that they personally could never com- 
mit such gross derelictions. A more nuanced view would be that 
psi experimenters are early explorers in a new field of discovery, 
whose inevitable mistakes can be avoided by those who follow - as 
has been happening. In fact, as we will see in a minute, sceptics 
make exactly the same sorts of blunders in their attempts to cre- 
ate failed replications. There’s nothing wrong with that: as I say, 
it’s to be expected in a new science that is feeling its way. It learns 
by its mistakes. But it reminds us not be let ourselves be too easily 
swayed by the hostile rhetoric. 
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7 The sense of being stared at 

Ganzfeld and remote viewing are the two types of experiment that 
have attracted the most attention, and I’ll have a bit more to say 
about them later. But other approaches have provided results that 
on the face of it seem just as significant, for instance looking at tele- 
pathic links between bonded pairs of individuals. In a 1997 televised 
experiment with a pair of identical twins, a polygraph monitoring 
one of them showed large fluctuations occurring at the moment 
when the other twin, well out of earshot, was exposed to a loud and 
unexpected disturbance. 49 Similarly, a twin monitored by a func- 
tional magnetic resonance imaging (fMRI) scanner showed a highly 
significant increase in electrical activity of the visual cortex when 
the sibling viewed a flickering light. This very precise correlation 
has odds against chance of fourteen thousand to one, and there have 
been several apparently successful replications. 50 

Similar approaches have been followed by Rupert Sheldrake, a 
Cambridge-trained biologist well known for his proposal that an in- 
formation field may underlie all physical organisms. His idea is that 
organisms are shaped by ‘morphic resonance’, a process whereby 
forms and behaviours that have developed in one place can encour- 
age the emergence of similar ones to develop elsewhere. 51 As a po- 
tential rival to Darwinist theory it’s easy to see how this would raise 
hackles among mainstream scientists, and indeed his book on the 
subject was famously denounced by the science journal Nature as 
‘the best candidate for burning there has been for many years’. 52 

Pursuing his belief in psychic connectivity, Sheldrake identified 
interactions that might be worthy of investigation, such as the idea 
that some people sometimes have a sense of being stared at intently 
by another person. To find out if this has any basis in fact, Sheldrake 
proposed a simple experiment. Person A, the equivalent of the re- 
ceiver in a ganzfeld set-up, sits with his or her back turned, in front 
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of person B, the equivalent of the sender, at a distance of two or 
more metres. At a given signal, B either looks at the back of A’s head, 
or looks away and thinks about something else. Person A then states 
an intimation of what B is doing, whether looking or not looking, 
and B records this response by ticking the appropriate column on a 
test sheet. Person B then makes a signal, for instance by activating 
a mechanical clicker, and the process starts again. At the end, the 
number of right and wrong guesses is totted up for the looking and 
not-looking trials separately. 

This experiment is so simple that a child of eight can do it, and 
many have. In 1998 Sheldrake published the results of experiments 
carried out by classes in primary schools, five in the US and three 
in Germany. 53 The combined results showed a clear preponderance 
of correct guesses in cases in which the subjects were being looked 
at: seventy per cent of the subjects were right more often than they 
were wrong, with odds against of thirty million to one. Some chil- 
dren showed a particular gift and were tested individually; two were 
found to be right nearly eighty-eight and ninety-four per cent of 
the time, respectively, which is a staggering departure from chance 
expectation. 

Interestingly, the children showed no special ability to call cor- 
rectly when they were not being looked at: such instances were at 
chance levels. Sheldrake suggests this is significant for two reasons. 
First, it’s what one would predict; the claim is that one can guess 
when one is being stared at, a very specific sense and not at all com- 
parable to not being stared at, which is not something we would 
have any reason to intuit. And second, it largely disposes of the idea 
that the children were cheating, either by peeking or by picking up 
subtle cues; if they had been doing this they would have shown an 
equal ability to guess correctly in both categories. 

Sheldrake considered the possibility that the subjects could have 
seen what the looker was doing by means of peripheral vision. Since 
this doesn’t extend to having eyes in the back of their head one 
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might think it implausible, but to rule it out he carried out equally 
successful experiments in which the subjects were blindfolded, or 
communicated through windows, eliminating such sensory cues . 54 
He also considered the more serious possibility that individual 
lookers might communicate their intentions unconsciously in the 
way that they signalled the start of a new trial with the mechanical 
clicker. However he discounted this, since trials in which a single 
signal was given to the whole class by the teacher actually showed 
more positive scores. 



Sceptics vs Sheldrake 


Precisely because the experiment is so easy to carry out, sceptics 
were confident they could get a negative result by doing it them- 
selves and by tightening up the method. The first to try were Richard 
Wiseman and Matthew Smith, who aimed to eliminate any possible 
cueing by situating the subject and the looker in different locations 
and putting them in contact by means of closed-circuit television 
(although this method had previously been adopted by parapsy- 
chologist Marilyn Schlitz and others with significant results ). 55 In- 
stead of asking the subjects to decide whether or not they were being 
observed, they recorded their reaction by monitoring their galvanic 
skin resistance, an accurate way of measuring emotional arousal. 
The psychologists also used randomization tables to ensure that the 
lookers did not start to alternate between looking and not looking 
in ways that the looker could predict. 

Surprisingly, from their point of view, the subjects turned out 
to have significantly more positive responses in the looking than in 
the not-looking trials, suggesting the existence of a psychic sense. 
But Wiseman and Smith explained the apparent success as an effect 
of the way they had carried out the randomization, in which more 
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looking trials preceded not-looking trials than vice versa. They ar- 
gued that a positive result could occur if the subjects’ skin resistance 
declined throughout the session as they became more relaxed. They 
concluded the result was almost certainly artefactual, and recom- 
mended that rather than use truly random sequences, future re- 
search should aim to avoid such possible artefacts. 

In reply to this, Sheldrake pointed out that Wiseman and Smith 
had apparently not looked at their own data to see if it bore out 
their claim. He asked for the data and was given about half of it. 
He claimed that actually it did not support their contention: in 
seven out of seventeen cases the skin resistance actually increased 
and there was no artefactual effect in the opposite direction, as one 
would expect . 56 

In a later experiment, Wiseman acted as the looker himself and 
here there were no significant effects . 57 However, that finding in it- 
self was rather remarkable, and for this reason - he was collaborat- 
ing with Marilyn Schlitz, a parapsychologist who had achieved sig- 
nificant findings in remote-viewing experiments, and whose results 
on this occasion were positive, even though she was using the same 
closed-circuit television set-up and the students acting as subjects 
were drawn from the same pool. The only variation was the experi- 
menter. Since Wiseman conceded he found the business of acting 
as a looker ‘enormously boring’ Sheldrake could argue that he had 
not been very good at it: the students did not sense they were being 
stared at because Wiseman was not psychically involved . 58 

Other staring experiments were carried out by Robert A. Baker, a 
former psychology professor at Kentucky University and a CSI (CS- 
ICOP) fellow . 59 Interestingly, Baker carried out his first attempt in 
public places, in the kinds of real-life situations where people actu- 
ally sometimes do get the feeling that someone is staring at them. He 
tried this a total of forty times, staring at an individual in a public 
location such as a cafe for between five and fifteen minutes, then ap- 
proaching the person to describe what he had done and ask them to 
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fill in a response sheet. He claimed to have obtained negative results, 
as he did in a second, more conventional experiment. In reply, Shel- 
drake pointed out that in the first experiment five of the thirty- five 
people actually had, according to Baker’s own description, noticed 
something unusual: two said they were aware they were being stared 
at and three reported they felt something was ‘wrong’. However Bak- 
er had dismissed this by retrospectively introducing a new criterion, 
that they had not been able to pinpoint the source of the staring. A 
sensitivity to being stared at, Sheldrake argued, did not necessarily 
imply an awareness of the position of the starer. In two cases, Baker 
said, the individuals were obviously paranoid; again, even if this was 
true, it would not mean they were not psychically aware of what he 
was doing . 60 

Baker’s experiment must have required considerable commit- 
ment to carry out and it turned up some interesting issues. However 
since it was quite unlike Sheldrake’s, it can’t really be said to have 
refuted his results. Baker’s second effort was based on Sheldrake’s 
protocol but still departed from it in significant ways. For instance 
he allowed subjects as long as sixty seconds to make up their minds, 
which Sheldrake argued makes it a much more deliberative process, 
as well as encouraging distractions. 

A more serious challenge was mounted by David Marks and 
John Colwell. Like Wiseman, they took the line that Sheldrake’s pro- 
cedures were not properly randomized. They also objected to the 
subjects being given feedback, whereby they were told after each at- 
tempt whether or not they had succeeded, which could quickly en- 
able them to sense a natural pattern that they could then exploit. For 
instance they might learn from experience that if they had guessed 
correctly that they were being looked at on two consecutive occa- 
sions, then the next occasion was more likely to be negative . 61 

These possibilities seemed to be confirmed by an experiment 
carried out by John Colwell, who first tested to see if feedback made 
any difference to the outcome. Sure enough without feedback, he 
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found, the results were not significant; however there was a definite 
significance where there was feedback, with odds against of more 
than a thousand to one. An analysis then showed that the data was 
not in fact completely random, which seemed to confirm that the 
subjects were probably learning to read the patterns. Colwell then 
repeated the experiment, but with sequences taken from random- 
number tables. As he and Marks predicted, no ability to detect star- 
ing was observed, and also no learning. They concluded that the 
effect vanished when trials were properly randomized. 

This looked to me like a pretty effective criticism, but Sheldrake 
had an interesting response. He pointed out, first, that Colwell’s 
original results were in remarkable agreement with his own and 
those of other investigators - significance in the looking trials at 
the thousand-to-one level and no significance in the not-looking 
trials. He agreed that feedback seemed to improve the results, ena- 
bling participants to improve their performance with practice, and 
that the experiment provided clear evidence of a learning effect. But 
whatever the true cause of this, he doubted that it had anything to 
do with the randomization procedures he had been using, which 
ironically were precisely those that Richard Wiseman had recom- 
mended as a means to get rid of the significant effects he too had 
unexpectedly achieved . 62 The fact that Colwell’s second experiment 
failed to produce significant effects, he suggested, might have more 
to do with the fact that the starer in this case was a different person, 
a sceptic whose negative expectations might have influenced the 
way he looked at the subjects. 

Sheldrake went on to point out that in more than five thousand 
of his own successful trials the randomization had in fact been ab- 
solutely structureless, as the critics demanded, since it consisted of 
nothing more than the starer tossing a coin before each trial. The 
same was also true of more than three thousand equally success- 
ful trials in German and American schools. These significant results 
could therefore not be an artefact of pseudo-randomization, as the 
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critics argued. He added that he had also carried out more than ten 
thousand trials in which no feedback was given, which would make 
it impossible to achieve implicit learning, yet here too the results 
were still highly significant. 

For me, the clincher was this: if an ability to learn from feedback and 
patterns were indeed a factor, it would be as visible in the not-looking 
trials as in the looking trials. But it wasn’t. Colwell’s subjects scored at 
chance levels in these, just as Sheldrake’s had. Significant improvements 
occurred only in the looking trials. Colwell suggested this might have 
happened if the subjects had focused more on the detection of staring 
than non-staring episodes. But this is a pretty big ‘if’; they must have 
been able to selectively detect when staring trials were happening, oth- 
erwise their scores would not have been above chance levels and shown 
such an improvement in successive sessions. 

My judgement is that Sheldrake’s results are significant and de- 
serve to be taken seriously. The findings are based on large-scale 
research and have been repeated by other investigators, apparently 
by some of the critics themselves. Further, the naysayers have not 
convinced me that that the results are the consequence of ineffective 
randomization or any other artefact. 

It’s true that as long as sceptics are putting up resistance, noth- 
ing is resolved. But notice how inconsistent they are. In their own 
experiments they get positive results, but either do not acknowledge 
them or else retrospectively change the criteria in order to eliminate 
them. They carry out a ‘failed replication, but vary the method to 
the point that it’s not really a replication at all. They try to improve 
the procedure in the expectation of eliminating significance, and 
when, despite all their precautions, they end up achieving signifi- 
cance, they criticize their own improvements. This type of behav- 
iour seems truly to deserve the kind of ridicule that they commonly 
dish out to parapsychologists. 

So it would be wrong to take at face value the critics’ claims to 
have definitively debunked anything. Experimental parapsychology 
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is a work in progress; mistakes have to be made and sceptics are no 
more infallible than parapsychologists. Perhaps out of this confron- 
tation can come co-operation; that has happened in some cases as 
we shall see later. But in the meantime, I want to show you an even 
more dramatic example of critical confusion. 



A psychic dog 


As a biologist Sheldrake has devoted much of his career to inves- 
tigating animal behaviour. During his childhood he was especially 
fascinated by the abilities of homing pigeons, and the behaviour of 
domestic pets also caught his attention. One day a neighbour told 
him she always knew when her son, a merchant seaman, was on his 
way home by the way her cat took to waiting on the doormat from 
about the time his ship was docking at Southampton. 63 This and 
other observations led him to think seriously about the possibility 
of telepathy in animals. 

In 1 999 Sheldrake published a survey of pet owners in and around 
the Manchester area in which around half of dog owners, and a third 
of cat owners, said they believed they had some sort of telepathic 
connection with their animals. 64 This was particularly noticeable in 
the case of dogs: around forty-five per cent of respondents said the 
pet appeared to other family members to behave in ways that sug- 
gested it knew when its owner was about to return home. Of course 
this could have been because dogs can recognize the approach of a 
familiar car or familiar footsteps or sense a familiar odour. However 
in sixteen per cent of cases described by the owners, the dog reacted 
more than ten minutes in advance of the return, which would make 
any of these ordinary explanations less likely. (Similar results were 
obtained in a survey in California.) 
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Sheldrake then tested Jaytee, a terrier cross owned by young 
woman named Pam Smart in the north of England. 65 Smart usu- 
ally left the dog with her parents when she went out, and over the 
years they noticed that it seemed to anticipate her arrival by going 
to wait at the window by the front door, sometimes as much as half 
an hour beforehand. At first they assumed this was a matter of rou- 
tine: the dog went to the window almost every weekday at about 
4:30 pm, the time that Smart normally left work in Manchester, and 
remained there for most of her journey. But then Smart lost her job 
and started going out and returning at different times. Even with 
this irregular pattern Jaytee would still go and wait by the window 
for several minutes before she came through the front door. 

At Sheldrake’s suggestion, Smart and her parents kept a written 
record of the dog’s behaviour over a period of nine months. In a se- 
ries of journeys recorded between May and July 1994, the dog react- 
ed in this way ten minutes or more in advance of Smart’s return on 
twenty-seven occasions, over eighty per cent of the time. On most 
occasions Jaytee reacted between ten and forty-five minutes in ad- 
vance of her arrival. However it was hard to estimate how closely the 
reactions corresponded to the time she set off at, so from July to the 
following February Smart also recorded her journey times. On fifty- 
five out of sixty-three occasions the dog showed an anticipatory re- 
sponse at least six minutes before she arrived home, nearly ninety 
per cent of the time. In twenty cases, Jaytee reacted exactly when 
she set off, or within two minutes of this time, and there was a clear 
tendency for the dog to react earlier when the journey was longer. 
In other words, his reactions suggested that Jaytee could sense not 
just when she was about to arrive but also when she was setting off 
on her journey. 

Jaytee did not always react, however. Sheldrake speculated that 
this might be because of distractions, by a neighbour’s bitch being 
on heat or a sore paw, for example. Sheldrake also tried to eliminate 
the possibility that the dog recognized the sound of Smart’s car by 
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getting her to return in a taxi - a different vehicle each time - or by 
bicycle; but this did not seem to have any negative effect. And to test 
the possibility that Smart might unwittingly have communicated 
her return times to her parents in some way, experiments were held 
in which she began her journey home at times selected at random 
after she had left. Again, this did not seem to change the outcome. 

Sheldrake’s publicity about his work with Jaytee attracted the at- 
tention of some Austrian television film makers. To see if they could 
capture the effect visually, a film crew followed Smart around the 
shops while another team filmed the dog. At a certain moment 
Smart was asked to return home. Subsequently a Channel 4 docu- 
mentary showed the two films side by side on a split screen, with 
a timing counter on each to demonstrate that they were synchro- 
nized. At more or less the same moment that Smart was told they 
were leaving, the dog pricked up its ears and went to wait by the 
window. 

The publicity about this apparent success led Richard Wiseman 
to provide comment. The psychologist speculated along the conven- 
tional lines, that Jaytee might be hearing Smarts return in some way, 
or might be showing knowledge of an established routine. 66 Shel- 
drake then invited Wiseman to look over his data, and explained 
that he had eliminated these conventional explanations. By this time 
Sheldrake was using a video camera to tape the dog’s behaviour, and 
offered Wiseman the use of it so that he could verify the effect for 
himself. 

About a year later Sheldrake was shocked to hear that Wiseman 
had been speaking at sceptics’ conferences about how he had in- 
vestigated the dog himself and found that it was not psychic after 
all. According to Wiseman, his filming had shown no correlations 
whatsoever between Smart’s movements and the dog’s behaviour, 
implying that the events shown in the television documentary were 
at best a fluke. In 1998 an article authored by Wiseman and two 
colleagues in the British Journal of Psychology described his experi- 
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ments in detail. This article was publicized by a press release from 
the British Psychological Society, which led to spate of newspaper 
headlines like ‘Psychic pets are exposed as a myth’ and ‘Pets have no 
sixth sense, say scientists ’. 67 

In a tetchy note in the SPR’s journal, Sheldrake argued that Wise- 
man’s data, which Wiseman had agreed to share with him, actually 
revealed the same correlations that he believed he himself had es- 
tablished . 68 He wanted to know why Wiseman was putting a differ- 
ent spin on them. In his reply, also published in the journal, Wise- 
man argued his objective was to deal with the claim made by the 
television documentary, that he was not concerned with Sheldrake’s 
research, and indeed was under no obligation to consider it . 69 

Sheldrake clearly did not accept this response. However by this 
time, as was often the case, I had become so confused that I could 
not understand what was going on. I more or less grasped what 
Sheldrake was doing, but I was less clear about Wiseman’s approach, 
and I could not see who was right. Eventually I did what I should 
have done in the first place; I rang the British Psychological Society 
and got them to send me a copy of Wiseman’s article . 70 As I read this 
through everything started to become clear. 



What Wiseman did 


The first thing I noticed was that Wiseman was concerned to es- 
tablish reliable criteria for success, criteria that could be objectively 
verified, rather than interpret past events. Sheldrake had not done 
anything like this, so it straight away made me think that Wiseman 
was being more methodical. Wiseman decided that going to wait 
by the porch window for no apparent reason would be the signal 
that Jaytee had telepathically intuited the beginning of Smart’s re- 
turn journey, apparently because this was what she and her parents 
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themselves thought. To establish a correlation point he divided up 
Smarts absence into ten-minute segments, and required the dog’s 
signal to occur in the precise segment in which Smart started her re- 
turn journey. Wiseman would remain with the dog and videotape its 
movements. Meanwhile his colleague Matthew Smith drove Smart 
to a distant location and the two would hang around until Smith, at 
a pre-arranged, randomly chosen time, informed Smart that it was 
time to return. Wisemans tapes were sent to the third team member, 
a psychologist at the University of Edinburgh, to assess independ- 
ently for any correlation between the dog’s movements and Smart’s 
return journey. 

Wiseman and Smith carried out a total of four experiments, all of 
which seemingly failed to show any correlation. I’m going to sum- 
marize their results briefly, and again this should provide an insight 
into how these sorts of controversies develop. 

In the first experiment, Smart’s absence was recorded between 
7:10 pm and 10:10 pm. During this time, Jaytee made a total of 
thirteen trips to the porch. The first time the dog visited the porch 
for no particular reason was at 7:57 pm. Smart and Smith did not 
leave for home until 9:00 pm so this was considered a failure. How- 
ever, Smart later pointed out that the dog only stayed there for a 
fairly brief period of time and that a better indicator of a possi- 
bly psychic reaction might be when it remained there for a longer 
period. Reviewing the tape they noted three occasions on which 
Jaytee stayed there for more than two minutes, at 8:09 pm, 8:58 pm, 
and 9:04 pm, and the last two of these were in fact both close to the 
departure time. So Wiseman decided in future not to look for the 
first time the dog went to the porch for no apparent reason, but the 
first time it went for no apparent reason and waited there for more 
than two minutes. 

An unexpected issue that emerged was that there were lots of 
distractions outside: cats, people and cars all coming and going. So 
it was hard to know whether the dog was going to the window to 
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see what was going on, or because it had intuited Smart’s return. 
To minimize such background noise they decided to run the sec- 
ond experiment in the afternoon rather than the early evening. This 
time the dog visited the porch at 1:59 pm, when it should have re- 
sponded between 2:18 pm and 2:27 pm, so this too was considered 
unsuccessful. However, changing the time of day had not cut out 
the background activity: Smart pointed out that the local fish van 
had arrived at a crucial moment and that there were many other 
distractions. 

Wiseman and Smith carried out their third experiment in the 
winter, in the hope that the cold weather would limit the amount 
of activity going on outside. This time the dog went to the porch at 
9:31 pm when it should have responded between 9:36 pm and 9:42 
pm, so Wiseman classed this too as a failure. However, as Smart 
pointed out, the dog did wait there throughout her return journey. 
In the fourth trial, the dog achieved its first ‘hit’, visiting the porch 
at 10:44 pm, at the start of the segment it needed to coincide with. 
However, it only stayed there for a few seconds, and since Smart had 
earlier persuaded Wiseman to include the length of time it spent 
there as a distinguishing characteristic of the signal, this too had 
to be discounted. Wiseman does note, however, that the reason the 
dog may have left the porch so quickly was because it felt ill, as he 
went straight into the garden and vomited. 

To sum up, on the first two occasions the dog’s first visit to the 
porch ‘for no obvious reason occurred before Smart set off on her 
return journey, when a successful outcome required the two events 
to more or less coincide. On the third occasion the two almost co- 
incided, but not quite. On the fourth, they did coincide, but the dog 
did not remain there for the stipulated two minutes. Wiseman con- 
cludes from this that ‘. . .in all four experiments Jaytee failed to detect 
accurately when Smart set off to return home.’ He adds: ‘Although 
four experiments would be too few to rule out a small psychic ef- 
fect, they are sufficient to contradict the claim made by the media 
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that the effect is strong and completely reliable’. 71 He also suggests 
that Jaytee exhibited the target behaviour so frequently that selec- 
tive memory, multiple guesses and selective matching could often 
have provided sufficient scope to give an owner the impression of a 
paranormal effect. 

As I say, I was initially impressed with the methodical way that 
Wiseman set the parameters for the experiment. But as I started to 
grasp what he was doing this feeling evaporated, and I experienced 
that growing sense of incredulity that sceptics themselves some- 
times complain about when critiquing the work of parapsycholo- 
gists. I sympathised with the scientists’ difficulty in trying to inter- 
pret the animal’s behaviour; the dog could not simply put up its paw 
and say, ‘She’s on her way, guys’, so they had to judge by how it was 
acting. But then I started to question not only the specific methods 
they were using to achieve this, but why they were doing it all. 

Let’s start with the criterion they used to judge the dog’s signal, 
not only that it should be seen to be going to the window for no 
reason at the right time, but also that it should be the first time that 
it did so. This made no sense to me. If the dog goes to the window at 
6:00 pm when there’s nothing going on outside, and therefore no ob- 
vious reason for it to do so, it doesn’t follow that when it goes again 
at 7:00 pm, again for no discernible reason, this is not because on 
this occasion it has telepathic intuition of its owner setting off home 
at this time. The first doesn’t rule out the second; indeed, there’s no 
logical connection between the two events at all. Yet this was the 
reason Wiseman gave for classing the first experiment as a failure. 

Furthermore, Wiseman’s method is vulnerable to the possibility 
that even on those occasions when the dog went to the window for 
no obvious reason, it actually might have heard something outside 
that it wanted to check out. The superior senses of animals, and par- 
ticularly dogs, is a major element of the sceptic’s case: if one can 
argue that a dog’s ability to sense its owner’s arrival comes not from 
innate psi but from hearing the owner’s vehicle at a much greater 
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distance than many people would consider credible - which on this 
topic sceptics routinely do 72 - then one can reasonably argue the 
dog could also pick up the sound of a squirrel rustling the leaves in 
a nearby tree, or a cat crossing the road, or just about anything else 
(my Staffordshire terrier is always barking at noises outside that I 
haven’t noticed). Here, the occasions when Jaytee went to the porch 
window might be classed as ‘for no obvious reason’ only because the 
scientists did not observe the distraction that caused it. This is ex- 
actly this sort of oversight that critics like Hyman and Marks deride 
as fatal flaws, as indeed Wiseman himself might have done had he 
been reviewing the experiment rather than carrying it out. 

Now look at the effect of Wiseman’s other requirement that the 
dog should wait by the window for at least two minutes. This was 
sufficient to judge the fourth experiment a failure. Although it was 
the only time Jaytee’s first visit ‘for no obvious reason’ did coincide 
with Smart’s departure, he quickly left again. But if he left because he 
felt sick, as Wiseman implies, then Wiseman is surely unjustified in 
claiming that the dog failed to show a telepathic response: the only 
reasonable conclusion is that the experiment was spoiled and that it 
failed to prove anything one way or the other. 

Here’s something else that Wiseman made no allowance for. If 
the dog was telepathically in touch with Smart one could argue 
this wouldn’t necessarily show as a reaction to what she did, but 
what she thought. In theory at least, this could apply in the third 
experiment when the dog responded five minutes before Smith 
actually announced their departure. Since they were simply kill- 
ing time in a pub and it was getting late, it would have been natu- 
ral for her to think that their departure must be imminent. Smart 
could also have picked up from Smith the fact that they were 
about to leave from barely perceptible clues he might have given, 
such as signs of nervousness, a surreptitious glance at his watch, 
or drinking more quickly. Of course Smith would have guarded 
against this, but there’s no guarantee he would have succeeded, as 
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sceptics in other similar contexts are at pains to point out. 

My conclusion from all of this is that the approach was so ill- 
conceived it had no chance of demonstrating anything one way or 
the other. Sheldrake, by contrast, avoided these pitfalls because his 
approach was statistical, showing that a correlation between the 
dog’s behaviour and its owner’s movements is visible over a long 
period. He did not try to distinguish between causes of the dog’s 
behaviour on a few occasions in order to determine what it was 
or was not aware of at a given moment. He just confirmed that 
on repeated occasions over many months the dog spent signifi- 
cantly more time waiting by the window in the period when his 
owner was on her way home than at other times. His graphs show 
this quite clearly: where the vertical axis represents the dog’s wait- 
ing time in minutes, and the horizontal represents hours of the 
day, a more or less horizontal line bumps along the bottom, where 
the dog is spending hardly any time at the window, then abruptly 
shoots up to a high level which is more or less maintained. 73 The 
significance lies in the fact that these spikes correlate more or less 
exactly with all or part of Smart’s journey home. (We can still ob- 
ject that a telepathic link is merely assumed from the correlation, 
and could in fact have quite different causes, but if no obvious nat- 
uralistic explanations can be offered it’s arguably a fair assumption 
to make.) 

In 2000, Sheldrake published a fuller paper based on his and 
Smart’s continued research with Jaytee, this time using the video-tap- 
ing methods that Wiseman had used. Where Wiseman carried out 
four experiments, Sheldrake and Smart carried out a hundred and 
seventeen. These confirmed Sheldrake’s earlier data, and when tabu- 
lated showed the dog spending an average of four per cent of its time 
by the window during the main period of Smart’s absence compared 
with seventy-eight per cent while she was returning. This tended to 
confirm Sheldrake’s own conclusions: he was able to demonstrate that 
Wiseman’s data also fitted this pattern closely. 74 
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Compare this with Wisemans own comment in an interview that 
‘the dog was constantly going to the window’. In fact the dog was 
at the window so much, he said, ‘it would be more surprising if it 
wasn’t at the window when the owner was returning home’. His con- 
clusion was that pet owners are ‘kidding themselves ’. 75 Since his four 
experiments did not measure this point, and since they are refuted 
by Sheldrake’s far more extensive statistical study, it can only have 
been Wiseman’s subjective impression. In that case, who is kidding 
who? 



Science or propaganda? 


It remains to ask why Wiseman would have adopted such a clumsy 
approach. No serious parapsychologist would try to determine 
whether a particular individual was psychic on the basis of such 
limited data, or expect any claim of psi arising from it to be taken 
seriously. So, conversely, how would such an experiment demon- 
strate the lack of it? The short answer is that Wiseman was not 
trying to establish the existence of psi in this particular context so 
much as its non-existence, which meant any shortcomings in the 
experiment wouldn’t matter. But that is only part of the explana- 
tion. 

As Sheldrake noted, Wiseman had embarked on this project 
after picking up on the comments of two television presenters dis- 
cussing the Austrian documentary film. The presenters accurately 
stated that the film showed the dog going to sit by the window at 
precisely the same moment his owner set off home. However they 
then went on to give the impression that this always happened, 
which was not the case at all: the correlation was not between the 
dog’s movement and the owner getting up to go, which could be 
timed in a few seconds, but between the dog’s waiting and the own- 
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ers’ journey, which might be a matter of ten or twenty minutes. 
Wiseman was quick to exploit this unwarranted exaggeration: all 
he needed to do, in order to prove the claim as false, was show 
that it did not happen on a few occasions, and indeed Sheldrake 
himself wouldn’t have been able to confirm it. If Wiseman had told 
Sheldrake exactly what he planned to do, Sheldrake would surely 
have tried to talk him out of it, pointing out that the media claim 
was wrong and that disproving it wouldn’t achieve anything useful: 
only a statistical investigation would be worth doing. 

This brings us to what, to me, is the most interesting aspect of 
this affair: the interaction between the two scientists - or rath- 
er the lack of it. Wiseman did not argue that there were flaws in 
Sheldrake’s monitoring or that his statistical analysis was wrong; 
for that matter he did not comment on any of his judgements. In- 
stead he ignored Sheldrake altogether, and responded to his pro- 
tests with chilly indifference. He was not obliged to take account 
of Sheldrake’s unpublished findings, he argued. He was only in- 
terested in the media claims . 76 Since critics are normally eager to 
attack parapsychologists’ work, this looked to me as if he knew he 
couldn’t confront Sheldrake on his own ground, especially after 
Sheldrake had eliminated his initial speculations. Yet that did not 
stop him implying in public that he had directly debunked Shel- 
drake’s work . 77 

If Wiseman had been interested in taking this field of study 
further he would have co-operated with the scientist who had laid 
the basis for it. That is certainly what I would like to have seen, and 
what I think would have advanced our understanding about an 
area that many people are legitimately interested in. But as a pro- 
fessional sceptic Wiseman saw a chance to stop it in its tracks, and 
it’s interesting how well he has succeeded. As is so often the case, 
a poorly thought-out, misinformed, and opportunistic enterprise 
yields a result that becomes part of the critical literature and can 
be referred to as if it was the last word. 
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Let me show how an incident like this contaminates an entire cat- 
egory of research. Sheldrake has done other work with pets, notably 
an investigation of an African Grey parrot called N’kisi . 78 The bird, 
owned by New York artist Aimee Morgana, can utter English words, 
sometimes in the form of full sentences, and has a vocabulary that 
is seven hundred words strong. Morgana contacted Sheldrake to de- 
scribe how N’kisi often says phrases that correspond to what she is 
doing or thinking, even if they are in separate rooms. Sheldrake inves- 
tigated this by means of a controlled videotaped experiment, in which 
owner and parrot were placed in different parts of the apartment as 
Morgana looked at numbered photographs at intervals and N’kisi 
made his usual comments. The result was highly significant statisti- 
cally, and Sheldrake’s report gives an abundant number of examples 
where the parrot’s comments exactly matched her thoughts. 

A story about Sheldrake’s experiment with N’Kisi appeared in 
USA Today, and in this way came to the attention of the CSI (CS- 
ICOP). The organisation’s PR person then wrote to the magazine to 
express his indignation. He found the article ‘disappointing, even 
disturbing’. Interestingly, he had nothing at all to say about the par- 
rot. However he complained about the lack of any mention of Shel- 
drake’s previous pet research with Jaytee, and the fact that Richard 
Wiseman ‘failed to find any evidence that the dog had an extrasen- 
sory ability to predict its owner’s return. Sheldrake’s findings about 
the parrot therefore carried no credibility, he implied. He concluded: 

Contrary to the rhetoric floating around, the field of 
parapsychology is getting a fair hearing from psychologists 
like Richard Wiseman and Susan Blackmore in England, 
and Ray Hyman in the United States. The fact is that despite 
the hype this field of research continually fails to produce 
reliable, repeatable results . 79 

As you may by now be able to see, this sort of statement is quite 
misleading. Behind the spin and the simplification is a complex 
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story, but not one that the casual observer is likely to understand, or 
that professional sceptics have the smallest interest in helping you 
with, even if they had grasped it themselves. 



What’s the score? 


Let’s go back now to the experiments that have most claimed the 
sceptics’ attention - remote viewing and ganzfeld. What are the lat- 
est results, and where does the debate now stand? 

Once sceptics started to get involved one would expect the 
parapsychologists to take account of their criticisms, and this is 
effectively what happened. They persuaded Hyman, as the most 
articulate critic, to commit to a protocol that he would consider 
flaw-proof. On the basis of this, Charles Honorton, a parapsy- 
chologist based at the University of Edinburgh and a driving force 
behind the ganzfeld approach, came up with method called ‘au- 
toganzfeld’, which computerized the processes in order to reduce 
the security loopholes and other potential sources of artefactual 
results. By 1994 he and Daryl Bern, a psychologist at Cornell Uni- 
versity, were able to report a combined hit rate of thirty-two per 
cent for ten autoganzfeld studies carried out between 1983 and 
1989, significantly higher than the twenty- five per cent mean level. 
That was only slightly lower than the thirty-five per cent recorded 
for twenty-eight ganzfeld studies carried out between 1974 and 
1981. 80 In other words, even after eliminating the supposed flaws, 
subjects were still getting about one in three right, when if chance 
alone was operating they should have been getting only one in 
four. 

This ‘meta- analysis’ appeared in the prestigious academic journal 
Psychological Bulletin, one of those landmark events where parapsy- 
chologists break through to the mainstream. However, the success 
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was qualified a few years later when Richard Wiseman and Julie 
Milton carried out a meta-analysis of thirty studies that had been 
conducted between 1987 and 1997 and found no overall statistical 
significance. 81 Milton later noted that when subsequent replications 
were taken into account the accumulated studies did achieve a sig- 
nificant effect, although smaller than for the earlier ones. On their 
own, the ten new studies that she added had a highly significant 
combined hit rate of around thirty-six per cent and when added to 
the previous thirty the overall hit rate was more marginally signifi- 
cant at about thirty per cent. 82 

Parapsychologists blamed the decline in significance in the later 
meta-analyses on the fact that several of the studies they covered 
departed from Honortons standard protocol. 83 For instance one had 
subjects trying to identify snatches of music instead of video clips. 
If this had worked it would have extended knowledge about psi, but 
it turned out that the subjects had no special ability in this regard, 
and since it was a large study it merely diluted the database. 84 On 
the other hand one large and highly successful study, which used 
subjects with creative temperaments, had been excluded by Wise- 
man and Milton (it is common practice in meta-analysis to exclude 
studies with atypical data) and this meant the results were skewed 
towards non-significance. 85 

A later meta-analysis by parapsychologists surveyed the litera- 
ture to update all known trials from 1974 to 2004, and found an 
overall hit rate of thirty-two per cent in more than 3000 sessions, an 
effect associated with odds against chance of twenty-nine quintil- 
lion to one (that’s 29 followed by 18 zeros). 86 

The size of this effect over such a long period looks pretty defini- 
tive to me. Critics might counter that it would be neutralized if all 
the data were included, on the assumption that studies with negative 
results were never published. But Dean Radin calculates that for this 
to happen there would have to be twenty-three such studies for every 
known one, requiring continuous activity for thirty-six years - an ut- 
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terly implausible idea. And sceptics who still believe that experimen- 
tal flaws are to blame may be disappointed, as their champions are 
themselves starting to have second thoughts about this. 

Not that critics have completely given up. Wiseman for instance has 
raised the possibility of weaknesses in the acoustic separation between 
the rooms in which the receiver and sender are sitting during ganzfeld 
experiments. The sender watching a film clip might bang the chair or 
stamp on the floor in excitement, sending sounds or vibrations through 
to the other room where the receiver might hear them and be appro- 
priately influenced. 87 This approach is curiously similar to his assault on 
the Feilding Report of Eusapia Palladino described in Chapter Two - a 
far-fetched hypothesis which nevertheless commands attention for the 
self-belief of its author and the cogency and detail of its presentation. It 
underscores the difficulty of providing a completely reliable protocol 
and in so doing keeps the doubts alive. 

Yet it says a lot that critics have to fall back on such specula- 
tive theories. And in fact one gets the sense that they are starting 
to make concessions on this point. Wiseman himself has said that 
the studies and results in recent ganzfeld work represent an impres- 
sive achievement; he praises their Very high level of methodological 
sophistication,’ and concludes that parapsychologists ‘may indeed 
be starting to corner their elusive quarry’, as long as improvements 
continue to be made in the way that this type of experiment is de- 
signed, reported and criticized. 88 



Psychic spying — Hyman vs Utts 


Interestingly, Ray Hyman has talked in similar terms in the context 
of Stargate, the US government’s remote-viewing programme. The 
background to this project is as follows. In the 1970s the Pentagon 
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became alarmed by reports that the Soviet Union was involved in 
‘psychic spying’ and decided to set up its own unit. It commissioned 
the physicists Targ and Puthoff at the SRI to provide the theoreti- 
cal background and training, and recruited military personnel and 
some civilians as remote viewers. As we saw, this early work was 
strongly criticized. However other scientists subsequently joined 
the programme and the protocols were substantially tightened. In 
1995 parts of the programme were declassified and reports of it have 
been made in the press and on television. In addition, books by par- 
ticipants have been published that contain detailed descriptions of 
how viewers located and described distant targets with surprising 
accuracy. 89 

Throughout the programme the remote viewers were in demand 
by the army and the CIA for a variety of intelligence operations. How- 
ever in 1995 the programme was terminated: apparently it had been 
concluded that statistically significant laboratory effects had been 
demonstrated, but more replications were needed. To inform this de- 
cision a scientific assessment was commissioned that brought togeth- 
er Hyman with Jessica Utts, a professor of statistics at the University 
of California and a supporter of parapsychology. The pair, who had 
clashed before over the ganzfeld results, were given a small amount 
of data from the past three years. From this, Utts argued that psychic 
functioning had been ‘well established’ and that the statistical results 
were ‘far beyond what is expected by chance’. Arguments that the re- 
sults could have been artefacts of methodological flaws were ‘soundly 
refuted’, she asserted. Referring to existing work on remote viewing, 
Utts pointed out that effects of similar magnitude have been found in 
parapsychological laboratories around the world, a consistency that 
is not readily explained by claims of experimental flaws or fraud. Utts 
also argued that qualitative results should not be dismissed just be- 
cause they can’t be assessed statistically, citing as an example a case 
where a viewer had not only described a distant installation accurately 
but was also able to identify its purpose. 90 
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Hyman did not agree with Utts’s conclusions, but he did seem to 
have softened his stance somewhat: 

I admit the latest findings should make parapsychologists 
optimistic. The case for psychic functioning seems better 
than it ever has been. The contemporary findings ... do 
seem to indicate that something beyond odd statistical 
hiccups is taking place. I also have to admit that I do not 
have a ready explanation for these observed effects . 91 

However Hyman then went on to explain at length why this 
should not instantly convert scientists to a belief in the validity of 
parapsychological claims. This was not the first time that the disci- 
pline had come up with seemingly incontrovertible results, he said, 
only to see them later dashed by revelations of fraud or methodolog- 
ical flaws. It still remains a fact that parapsychology lacks repeatabil- 
ity. And its data is not cumulative: parapsychologists do not build 
on their earlier discoveries but are always in a position of having to 
prove that psi exists. No other science, Hyman argued, depends on 
an entity that cant be demonstrated, but can only be inferred to exist 
by the claimed absence of normal mechanisms. 

Taking the last point first, Utts pointed out that parapsychology 
is not alone in this regard: many interactions in physics and in the 
social and medical sciences can be observed but not explained . 92 
Take the effect of electromagnetic fields on health, which has been 
long suspected but never convincingly demonstrated. A recent re- 
port concluded that some links to diseases such as cancer and im- 
mune deficiencies appear real and warrant steps to reduce exposure 
to electrical fields, adding that biologists have failed to pinpoint a 
convincing mechanism. In other words, Utts insisted, a statistical 
effect has been convincingly established, and it is now the responsi- 
bility of science to try to explain it. 

Utts went on to criticize Hymans argument that parapsychology 
is the only field of scientific enquiry that lacks a single exemplar 
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that can be assigned to students with the expectation that they will 
observe the original results. Many demonstrated effects are statisti- 
cal in nature, she points out, such as the connection between taking 
aspirin and preventing heart attacks, or between smoking and get- 
ting lung cancer. Not everyone who takes aspirin will be safe from 
heart attack, nor will all smokers get cancer. But the research means 
one can accurately predict the proportion who will. This is a statisti- 
cal science, she emphasizes, and repeatability requires thousands of 
experiments. 

Utts also roundly rejected Hymans general criticisms of parapsy- 
chology. She argued against his claims that the discipline lacks a cu- 
mulative database, maintaining that, on the contrary, it is truly im- 
pressive for a science that has benefited from so few resources . 93 This 
last point is worth reflecting on: it has been calculated that the total 
amount spent by parapsychology over several decades is roughly 
what American psychology departments spend in two months . 94 

I noticed a distinct difference in style between the two. Utts is 
crisp, clear and to the point: this is what the data says, and in her 
view as a professional statistician this is what it means; the statisti- 
cal significance has been demonstrated so widely and so often that 
there is obviously something going on. The alternatives having been 
examined and discarded, this something must be psi. Hyman by 
contrast tends to rely on abstract speculations, which he spins out at 
length; where Randi uses invective to get the blood boiling, Hyman 
smothers you with a blanket of negative generalisation. 

In essence, the psychologist’s conclusion is rather similar to his 
argument about Gary Schwartz’s work with mediums. It’s not that 
the results themselves might not sometimes be interesting or sig- 
nificant, just that parapsychology lacks the credibility as a discipline 
to make them stick. In practical terms he is probably right. Not 
because, as he claims, positive results have been dashed by revela- 
tions of fraud and incompetence - which I’ve suggested that sceptics 
greatly exaggerate 95 - but because of inertia. Average significance 
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levels in ganzfeld experiments of around thirty to thirty-five per 
cent compared with a mean level of twenty-five per cent - apart 
from one or two blips in the record - may not seem interesting to 
the non-specialist, but in scientific terms they are astonishing. And 
when you learn that even those critics who take the trouble to ana- 
lyze the work are running out of objections, one might argue that 
parapsychologists are starting to carry their case. 

At the same time, it would take a lot to convince scientists that 
something as dramatic as psi has been definitively proved. The da- 
tabase of parapsychology is too fragile to bear the crushing weight 
of its implications. We might legitimately conclude that the problem 
is not exactly that psi has not been demonstrated, but that the phe- 
nomenon is not strong enough, or clear enough, or the demonstra- 
tions of it sufficiently decisive, to convert the scientific community 
and persuade it to undertake the huge shift of perspective that psi 
would seem to demand. 

For me, all this exposes the oddly flimsy philosophical basis 
upon which our idea of reality is based - and incidentally, again, 
that applies whether or not psi actually exists. I understand the frus- 
trations that scientists feel about parapsychology, and can see why 
they consider it to be a pseudo-science. But really, who or what is to 
blame here? 

We have got into the habit of assuming that reality is that which 
is revealed by science, forgetting that science is an instrument cre- 
ated by human minds, based on rules and assumptions we can all 
agree on, and is necessarily focused on the objective and the mate- 
rial. It’s the reality that is true for all of us - biological beings living in 
the terrestrial environment - and can be reliably demonstrated. The 
scientific methods extraordinarily successful and fecund results have 
by now convinced us of its infallibility, but we cant legitimately insist 
that nothing can escape its gaze, especially when that something is 
immaterial, yet - inconveniently and jarringly - seems to have mate- 
rial effects, and when there is abundant and striking evidence of it. 
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If that argument seems contrived or self-serving, look at it from a 
different perspective. If psi actually is a genuine entity, and the wide 
public experience of it is not illusory, how would we know? What 
sort of science would it be that could verify such an odd hybrid? 
And, to acknowledge the sceptics’ concerns, would it be a science 
we could rely on? 

None of this is necessarily to argue that scientists ought to accept 
parapsychology’s findings, on the basis of the evidence it has so far 
come up with, but rather to suggest that the matter is more complex 
than they recognize. I’ll come back to this later; however now I want 
to go on and look at how people experience psi in their daily lives, 
and how psychologists account for it. 
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‘I have noticed that if a small group of intelligent people, 
not supposed to be impressed by psychic research, get 
together and such matters are mentioned, and all feel 
that they are in safe and sane company, usually from a 
third to a half of them begin to relate exceptions. That 
is to say, each opens a little residual closet and takes 
out some incident which happened to them or to some 
member of their family, or to some friend whom they 
trust and which they think odd and extremely puzzling.’ 
Walter Prince, psychic researcher. 

‘My skepticism caused me to reject many of the studies I 
read, easy fodder for the voice in me that refused. I can’t 
go there, I told myself. That stuff’s not possible and I won’t 
be taken in.’ Elizabeth Lloyd Mayer, clinical psychologist. 

C oming home from work one evening I’m surprised to see a 
stranger sitting in my living room. Then I realize it’s some- 
one I know, a friend from university named Alex Harrison 
who I haven’t seen for years. I say ‘Hi’ and dump my bag in the cor- 
ner, but when I look up again the chair is empty. That’s odd. I look around 
but I can’t see him anywhere. I check to see if he’s gone into the 
kitchen or bathroom, but he’s nowhere to be found. Only my wife 
could have let him in, but she’s at work, and when I mention it to her 
later she claims not to know what I’m talking about. 
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For a while I tussle with the obvious explanation, that it was some 
kind ofweird hallucination. But I just can’t accept that: it just seemed 
so real. It really was Alex sitting there, fatter and with less hair than 
I remembered, but with the same impish grin. It didn’t feel like I was 
conjuring up a memory. It had the quality of an experience. 

However by the following morning I am starting to become re- 
signed to the fact that it actually was a hallucination. That’s obvi- 
ously what hallucinations are like - spookily convincing. And it’s 
true, I have been rather overdoing things recently. I vaguely think of 
emailing Alex. We were quite close friends at one time, but we lost 
touch years ago, and I don’t have his address. 

Months pass, and the post brings a new issue of the university 
magazine. Browsing through to the obituaries page I read that Alex- 
ander Radcliff Harrison, of the 1971 intake, has drowned in a tragic 
yachting accident. Checking the dates I’m shocked to find that it 
precisely coincided with the moment I saw him in my living room. 

I’ve made the details up, but not the substance. People in sur- 
prising numbers say something like this really did once happen to 
them, and with just this sense of clarity. Yet I only found out about 
it from reading the literature of psychic research, and as far as I’m 
aware it’s not widely known that such things occur. Children tell 
stories about haunted inns, and the hitch-hiker who turns out to be 
someone that died twenty years ago. But this particular variant, of 
unexpectedly seeing a person one knows, and this person suddenly 
vanishing into thin air - and being later found to have been some- 
where else, either dead, dying or in danger - is not only one of the 
most common ghost stories reported in real life, it is surprisingly 
absent from popular culture. 

My point is that some things only get discovered when people 
start asking questions. In this case it was the founders of the Society 
for Psychical Research, Frederic Myers, Edmund Gurney and oth- 
ers, who in the 1880s began a formal enquiry into ghosts as part of 
their general research into paranormal claims. Through press ad- 
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vertisements they collected a large number of anecdotes, and the 
more striking ones they published and analyzed. There were quite a 
few of the traditional haunted-house types, but these were actually a 
minority; by far the largest sub-category was this crisis apparition, 
as they called it, and that has been confirmed by later surveys in 
Britain, America and other countries. 

One might say the mere fact of people making such claims isn’t 
surprising, given the widespread belief in afterlife and the super- 
natural. As before, what makes them worthy of notice is that in- 
formation conveyed in a purely mental event should seem to cor- 
respond with facts in the real world, like the story I described in 
the last chapter, of the woman who dreamed of her brother shoot- 
ing himself. Other details are sometimes also discovered to match 
with what happened in reality, like the way that the apparitions look 
(unfamiliar clothes, or an injury perhaps), or actions they appear to 
be performing, or the details of their environment. Another reason 
for considering an apparition to be paranormal is where it is seen 
simultaneously by two or more people, which, in the absence of any 
obviously natural stimulus, would make it less likely to be a sim- 
ple hallucination. Similarly suggestive are those instances where a 
witness does not recognize an apparition, but can later identify the 
person concerned from a photograph. 



The psychology of the believer 


I was interested to see how sceptics tackle this sort of thing, and they 
do indeed have a variety of arguments. But before I get onto specif- 
ics, I want to take a brief look at their general views about the origins 
of paranormal belief, now considered so obviously unfounded that 
it is routinely included in psychological studies about the fallibility 
of human reasoning. 
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The thrust of the psychologists’ argument is that we humans are 
hopelessly compromised by our genetic inheritance. We live in com- 
plex societies and are capable of subtle reasoning. But our drives, 
instincts and thinking patterns developed far back in our hunter- 
gatherer past, adapted to the demands of the natural environment. 
This means we can be easily led astray. Even those of us who are not 
obviously unintelligent or gullible may misapply the powerful per- 
ceptual tools that evolution has provided us with, so that we end up 
with false ideas about the world and our experience of it. 

So for instance, in How We Know What Isn’t So, Thomas Gilovich 
points out the fallacy of basketball players when they think, as ap- 
parently they often do, that a player who has been scoring well is 
‘hot’ and is due for more success. This sounds logical, but has been 
roundly contradicted by the author’s examination of the available 
data: players who have just scored once or twice are not more likely 
to succeed on their next shot. Similarly, people who gamble ration- 
alize their losses in an illogical way that encourages them to keep 
on going. 2 Psychologists also point to the human tendency to find 
significant connections between events, even where none exists. A 
craving for meaning leads us always to look for patterns and in- 
clines us towards ‘magical thinking’; we see the hand of God or Fate 
in what are actually random events that just happen to group to- 
gether in apparently significant ways. 3 

One of the fullest studies of this erroneous thinking is Parapsy- 
chology: Science or Magic? (1981) by James Alcock, a psychologist at 
the University of Toronto and a leading member of CSI (CSICOP). 
Alcock starts by emphasizing that we are hard-wired to have what 
we wrongly interpret as psychic experiences. We can’t help it - it’s 
an abnormal side-effect of brain functions such as visual percep- 
tion and memory. ‘If we are not aware,’ he says, ‘that because of the 
way our brains are structured we should expect to have moving and 
seemingly inexplicable experiences from time to time, then we may 
fall prey to our transcendental expectations and conclude that we 
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have had a paranormal experience whenever rational explanation 
seems to fail .’ 4 

The unreliability of testimony plays a big part here. Psychologi- 
cal studies show that people who are exposed to the same experi- 
ence will describe it in all sorts of different ways. In one famous 
experiment a group of subjects were shown a film of a road acci- 
dent. Asked to recall it one week later, those participants who had 
heard it described with the word ‘smash’ made higher estimates of 
the speed at which the vehicles had been travelling than those who 
had heard it described more mildly with the word ‘hit’. More people 
in the former group also recalled seeing broken glass, when actually 
there had been none . 5 So we should be on our guard when we hear 
anecdotes about apparitions and near-death visions. In most cases, 
Alcock suggests, the person telling the story will be recalling some- 
thing that happened in the past, and his or her memory will have 
been corrupted to include elements that in fact didn’t occur. Over 
time this unconscious creative process will shape the memory into 
something that fulfils the individual’s need for meaning, but which 
does not correspond to what actually took place. 

What some people take to be telepathic communication can also 
have mundane causes. I might be standing in a cinema queue with 
my wife when she suddenly starts talking about a mutual acquaint- 
ance about whom I had at that very moment been thinking. Amaz- 
ing! She must have read my mind. But a more likely explanation is 
that someone who looked rather like this individual passed by and 
started an unconscious train of thought in both of us simultane- 
ously; we simply responded to the same stimulus. 

Alcock has a rather interesting idea concerning subliminal per- 
ception in the context of dreams. Suppose I dream that a particular 
individual is dying, and the following day I hear that this person 
died at more or less exactly the same time I was dreaming. This may 
seem astonishing, Alcock says, but consider this: I may have picked 
up the information unconsciously in some way, for instance by per- 
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ceiving that the person looked extremely ill, and the dream brought 
that fact to my conscious mind, appropriately embroidered. The result 
is that a mysterious connection is established and wondered at . 6 Or let’s 
suppose a woman is sleeping within earshot of a television that happens 
to be broadcasting details of a train crash live, and the details become 
part of a dream - reading the news next day, she may be stunned at the 
apparent coincidence between her dream and the disaster and may be 
certain that she has experienced precognition . 7 

Dreams can even bring about their own fulfilment, Alcock also 
suggests. For instance, a man suffering with anxiety might dream 
that he will have an accident, and this might make him so tense that 
he does in fact fall over or crash his car. Or perhaps precognition is 
part of a process of simple anticipation of the day to come. Occa- 
sionally, the fiction of dreams mixes with the anticipation of reality 
to provide an unexpected combination of events, which then actu- 
ally occur. ‘It is all too easy’, Alcock says, ‘to be struck by some small 
correspondence between the vague memory of a dream and some 
subsequent event, and then come to believe that significant features 
of the event were also part of the dream ’. 8 

Some psychologists consider that ghostly experiences may be 
caused by a combination of expectation and circumstance. For in- 
stance a person who spends a night in a supposedly haunted hotel 
is more likely to interpret strange sounds as being ghost-like than 
if they were heard in his or her own home. It is also the case that 
many people experience remarkably life-like imagery during hyp- 
nagogic and hypnopompic sleep - the periods when one is drifting 
off to sleep or just waking up - and this could explain why some 
people report seeing apparitions . 9 In the same way, the experience 
that some people report of sensing an invisible presence is a purely 
psychological phenomenon, and does not mean that a spirit is hov- 
ering nearby . 10 

Then there’s the inherent ambiguity found with visual informa- 
tion. This point can be illustrated with a line-drawing that changes 
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meaning if viewed from a different mental perspective. Common 
examples are the head of a duck which when facing the other way 
looks like the head of a rabbit, and a profile of a face that can be 
perceived either as a young girl or a toothless old crone . 11 Unless 
we have trained ourselves to look out for this kind of perceptual 
ambiguity we may jump to the conclusion that we have experienced 
something paranormal when we have not. 

Psychologists are also concerned - as too are parapsychologists 
- to uncover any pattern or characteristic that distinguishes some- 
one who is a typical believer. The stereotype of a ditzy female who 
will believe anything was widely prevalent in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, but has been long redundant, they note . 12 
And credulity is not linked to the lack of an education; many uni- 
versity students and senior academics take at least some aspects of 
the paranormal seriously . 13 However, recent studies do suggest that 
the people who think they experience paranormal incidents tend to 
have a higher facility for mental imagery, and are good at imagining 
and visualizing . 14 This makes it likely that people who see ghosts or 
experience visions in near-death situations are fantasizing in some 
way. 

The critics take psychic investigators to task for failing to take all 
of this into account. Zusne and Jones complain that they do not treat 
the material within the framework of psychology, or relate their 
findings to psychological knowledge in any systematic way. Rather, 
they say: 

. . . the research is to prove a particular ideological point: 
that humans have souls, that these souls survive the death 
of the body, that telepathy, and so forth, are a fact, and 
therefore, science’s view of human beings and the world is 
invalid . 15 

Sceptics also argue that researchers are wrong to attach so much 
significance to anecdotal reports, as these may well be unreliable. 
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In the early days of parapsychology, Alcock states, considerable ef- 
fort was put into the investigation of such anecdotes. But, he con- 
tinues: 


... time after time, whenever details of the story could 
be checked against objective records, such glaring 
discrepancies were found as to cast serious doubt upon 
the accuracy of any part of the report. Even the reports of 
individuals whose integrity and intelligence were beyond 
question were found to have fallen victim to the distortions 
of memory. 16 



Ghostly encounters 


Most of this is theoretical, however. The psychologists don’t talk 
much about actual claims. To be sure, they do discuss subjects that at 
one time or another have interested psychic researchers, but not the 
type that I was mainly concerned with. Take stigmata for instance, 
the curious way in which wounds or bruises sometimes appear on 
the hands or feet of religious devotees, apparently mimicking the 
wounds of Christ’s crucifixion. It is reasonable to suppose that this 
has some nervous or psychosomatic origin, and it raises important 
questions about how the mind can affect the physical organism, but 
it is not actually paranormal. 17 Similarly with fire-walking; the abil- 
ity to walk across red-hot coals is remarkable, but physiological ex- 
planations readily offer themselves. 18 

It was the startlingly anomalous experiences that I have just been 
describing that I wanted to get to the bottom of. Let’s start with ap- 
paritions. In 1886 the SPR published its monumental Phantasms of 
the Living, a thirteen-hundred-page anthology of individual cases 
collected by Edmund Gurney, Frederic Myers and Frank Podmore; 
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its two volumes contain more than seven hundred narratives, sifted 
from around three thousand letters, of which most were sent in re- 
sponse to advertised appeals for individual experiences. 19 The pub- 
lished anecdotes were accompanied in many cases by some form 
of corroborating testimony, from one or more persons who could 
independently verify who said what, and what happened when. 
They came either in the form of letters, sent in response to follow- 
up enquiries, or interviews carried out by the researchers who, with 
commendable persistence, made rail journeys all over the country 
to get people’s stories face-to-face. The book also contains a substan- 
tial amount of discussion and analysis by Gurney. 

Phantasms was followed in 1894 by the SPR’s massive Census of 
Hallucinations, a poll of seventeen thousand people, of whom ten 
per cent said they had at least once had the experience of seeing or 
hearing something that was not there. 20 This is perhaps the fullest 
survey of its kind but it is by no means the only one. In the follow- 
ing decades reports continued to appear, both individually and in 
discussion articles in the journals of the SPR and other parapsycho- 
logical societies. 21 A collection by Joseph Rhine’s partner, Louisa, of 
several hundred American narratives appeared in 1956, and there is 
also a large German collection from this period. 22 

Typically the narrators describe having a dream or a waking hal- 
lucination of someone well-known to them, often apparently in a 
situation of stress or danger. Sometimes the vision includes specific 
surroundings, such as a ship or a train, which the percipient can 
later describe. These experiences are vivid, quite unlike a normal 
dream, and often leave the percipient with a sense of alarm or dread; 
they are also startling enough to be shared with friends and family 
members, immediately or very soon afterwards. 

In cases of visual hallucinations the researchers noted particular 
characteristics. Apparitions were seen in bedrooms at night, in light- 
ed rooms and outside in daylight, also in reflecting surfaces such as 
mirrors and dark windows. If the room was dark, the form might 
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appear to shine or shimmer in a golden, bluish or grey haze. Far 
from being a vague or wispy impression, it would appear to be quite 
substantial and remain in direct view for several seconds before 
abruptly vanishing, causing the witness to wander around confus- 
edly looking for a secret door. Or else it might become transparent 
and fade slowly. If the apparition was recognized by the percipient, 
the form would sometimes seem younger and healthier than he or 
she remembered, but it might also appear pale or distressed or suf- 
fering from a physical injury. Sometimes it might try to communi- 
cate by gesturing, smiling or frowning, and in other cases the per- 
cipient might intuitively sense what it wanted to say . 23 

To repeat, what makes these experiences memorable is the fact 
that the details of the hallucination closely match real events, as is later 
discovered. In one case described in Phantasms a woman woke with a 
start, feeling she had had a hard blow on her mouth, and with a distinct 
sense that she was bleeding under her upper lip. She grabbed a hand- 
kerchief and held it to her face, but after a few seconds was astonished 
to see there was no blood. It was only then that she realized that nothing 
could have struck her, as she had been lying asleep in bed. She looked at 
her watch and saw that it was seven o’clock. Her husband was not there, 
and she assumed that he must have gone out on the nearby lake for an 
early morning sail, as he often did. When he returned he was nursing 
a wound in his mouth - a sudden squall had thrown the boat round 
and the tiller had struck him, causing a bad cut to the upper lip. Asked 
what time this had occurred, he said it would have been around seven 
o’clock . 24 

In another case, a ten-year old girl was walking outside when she 
experienced a strong waking vision of her mother lying on the floor at 
home. Her mother had been in good health, but in the vision she ap- 
peared to be lifeless, and, curiously, in a room which was seldom used. 
The impression was so real that before going back to the house the girl 
first went to fetch the local doctor. Her father was surprised to see them, 
not suspecting that anything was amiss. However when they went to- 
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gether to the unused room, they found her mother lying on the floor, 
having suffered a heart attack.. 25 

Phantasms includes a large number of cases such as the one I 
made up at the start of this chapter, where a person who appears 
and disappears suddenly is subsequently found to have suffered an 
accident or illness - often fatal and in a distant location. Here’s an 
actual example: An army officer, stationed in Maulmain in India, 
was getting out of bed one morning when he saw an old friend who 
he had not seen for some years entering the room. He greeted the 
visitor and told him to get a cup of tea on the balcony while he got 
dressed. Going out onto the balcony some moments later he found 
no one there. He asked the servants and the sentry outside, but they 
had not seen anyone of that description either entering or leaving. 
Two weeks later he received the news that his friend had died some 
six hundred miles away, at roughly the same time this incident oc- 
curred. 26 

Early cases such as these are redolent of a bygone era of govern- 
esses, servants and the Indian Raj, which encourages the perception 
that interest in ghosts, like seances, was a peculiarly Victorian pre- 
occupation, and not really something that we in our more enlight- 
ened times should be bothering with. But as I mentioned, similar 
reports have been made in more recent years. In one American case 
from the 1950s an eighteen-year-old schoolteacher described get- 
ting an unexpected visit from a former pupil, a fourteen-year-old 
boy who seemed to have developed an emotional attachment to her: 

I was seated at my desk shortly after our afternoon studies 
began when a voice said, ‘Hello, Miss Long’. Glancing up, 
there he stood, smiling at me, hat in hand, holding on to 
the door. ‘I told you that no matter where you taught I 
was going to your school and here I am.’ Pleased as well as 
startled, I smiled back, exclaiming, ‘Truman, how did you 
get here?’ He replied, ‘Oh, I just came. Where can I sit?’ I 
was aware of the dead silence in the room and every pupil 
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seemed frozen in their places, mingled emotions stamped 
on their faces, all eyes watching me. Ready to reply I noticed 
that instead of a solid substance, as he had first appeared, 
the figure was fading out and I could see the details of the 
room through him. Shaken, I, who hadn’t thought of him 
before, couldn’t get this out of my mind. A few days later 
a letter from my mother telling of Truman’s sudden death 
really made me have the creeps. He had been only slightly 
ill for a few days and his mother was planning on sending 
him to school the next day. He had been downstairs eating 
his noon lunch. At 1:30, the time I saw his apparition, as he 
started to go back upstairs he collapsed and died, hanging 
on to the stair post. 27 


The time of death is hard to establish: the person whose apparition is 
seen might indeed be dead at the time, but it makes more sense from 
the researchers’ point of view to suppose that she was still conscious 
at the time she was seen by the percipient, even if she only had min- 
utes or seconds to live. For that reason - not that it would make 
much difference to a sceptic - the researchers viewed these not as 
classic ghost stories but as indications of a telepathic interaction be- 
tween two living people at a moment of crisis for one of them: hence 
the title Phantasms of the Living. This concept is reinforced by the 
fact that crisis apparitions also involve people who are in danger of 
death from an illness or accident, but subsequently recover. There 
are other similar cases in which the incident was traumatic but not 
necessarily life-threatening. 

For Gurney and his colleagues this material reinforced the indi- 
cations of telepathy and clairvoyance that they believed they had in- 
dependently uncovered from their experiments. In the main, what 
they saw was a purely mental process, an involuntary transfer of in- 
formation from the agent to the percipient at a time of emotional 
crisis; there was no actual ghost in the sense of a form that was ob- 
jectively present. It was indeed a hallucination, a term that the re- 
searchers used freely in its conventional sense, of seeing something 
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that is not there, but one that they considered to be paranormal in 
that its content was acquired telepathically. 

An argument frequently made by sceptics is that hallucinations 
are much more common than is usually supposed. This allows them 
to suggest that the content may also from time to time coincide with 
some actual event, and such cases are the ones that are remembered 
and wondered at. Interestingly, one of the main authorities for the 
frequency of apparitions comes from the SPR researchers them- 
selves, with their Census of Hallucinations, in which ten percent of 
respondents stated they had at least once had the impression of see- 
ing, hearing or being touched by something that appeared to have 
no external cause. But the survey also underscored the frequency of 
coincidental matches that occurred between the content of the hal- 
lucination and a crisis in the affairs of a friend or relative at a distant 
location. One would of course want to argue that such coincidences 
could occur in the normal course of things. However this was not 
borne out by the researchers’ detailed analysis After they had weed- 
ed out all but the most reliable of the narratives, and measured the 
small fraction that remained against the known death rate in Brit- 
ain, they concluded that one in forty-three apparitional hallucina- 
tions coincided with the death of the person whose apparition was 
seen. This figure was four hundred and forty times more than could 
be expected by chance - a highly significant margin . 28 



Some other types of encounter 


Although crisis apparitions turn out to be the largest category of 
encounters, other types also exist that seem to stretch beyond the 
boundaries of the possible. For instance there is occasional evidence 
of collective percipience, whereby two or more people simultane- 
ously see the same apparition. Take for example the woman who 
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looks out of a window in her large country house and is astonished 
to see, strolling through the garden, her pet Persian cat who had 
died a few weeks earlier from an injury. She rushes outside and 
chases after it, but it pays her no attention and disappears into some 
bushes. Ten minutes later she sees the cat again and goes after it. In 
both instances both she and the cat are observed simultaneously by 
another person. The animal is seen independently half an hour later 
by the womans maid, this time inside the house. The girl fetches 
it a saucer of milk and follows it down a corridor, but it does not 
respond to her calls and then vanishes completely. The witnesses’ 
conviction that they saw the cat in reality is so strong that they think 
they must somehow be wrong about it having died: their doubts are 
only put to rest when the gardener digs up the cat’s carcass. 29 

Surprisingly, considering the persistence of interest in the idea of 
ghosts, hauntings in which an apparition is seen in the same loca- 
tion by different people turn out to be a much smaller category in the 
SPR research. However there are a few outstanding examples of this 
kind of encounter. A well-authenticated report from 1892 described 
the ghost of a woman in a Cheltenham house which, over a period 
of eight years, was seen by at least seventeen people, in many cases 
more than once, and by some on repeated occasions. The figure was 
tall, wore a long black widow’s dress and held a handkerchief to her 
face that masked her features, and she often seemed to be crying. 
She would suddenly appear in different parts of the house, even out- 
side on the lawn in broad daylight, and could be followed, usually to 
her favourite position behind a couch by the living room window. 
If spoken to, she would appear to be about to speak but would then 
move away suddenly, often passing through a wall. She looked to 
be three-dimensional but was non-material, like a hologram - she 
did not displace thin threads placed across her path and if someone 
tried to touch her their arms passed right through her. 30 

In other cases the percipient did not recognize the apparition, 
but was later able to identify who they’d seen in a photograph, or 
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someone else identified the individual from hearing the percipient’s 
description. These scenarios typically occur when the percipient is 
a guest at a hotel or staying with acquaintances. One such case in- 
volved an English guest in a hotel in Madeira, who awoke one night 
to see a young man of about twenty-five, dressed in white cricket 
flannels, standing at the side of his bed. He lay still for some seconds 
to convince himself that someone was really there, then sat up and 
looked more closely. He spoke to his visitor, asking what he wanted. 
The young man did not speak, but struck out at him with his fist, 
which however did not reach him; he then slowly vanished through 
the door. In the morning the man described what had happened 
to another English guest, a long-term resident at the hotel, and she 
recognized from his account a previous occupant of the room who 
had died unexpectedly some months earlier. She mentioned noth- 
ing about this at the time, but a few days later she showed him a 
photograph: he immediately recognized the young man. He was 
not dressed in cricket flannels in the picture, but apparently he had 
sometimes worn these . 31 

Particularly intriguing are those experiences in which a piece 
of information is conveyed that is unknown to the percipient but 
is later discovered to be accurate. One instance of this kind con- 
cerned a travelling salesman, who was writing at a table in a hotel 
room one day when he suddenly looked up to see his sister, who 
had died of cholera nine years previously, sitting on a chair beside 
him. He distinctly noticed a long red scratch on her right cheek, a 
detail he mentioned when he described the incident to his parents 
later. Hearing this, his mother was overcome with emotion: while 
dressing her daughter’s dead body, she said, she had accidentally 
scratched her cheek, and told no one about it, but simply covered it 
up with powder . 32 

A much smaller category of experience, but one that is rather 
suggestive of a paranormal process, is that in which people have a 
sense of leaving their own body and travelling to another location, 
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where they then appear as an apparition to someone else. One day 
in December 1935 a farmer living near Indian Springs, Indiana, was 
worrying about his father, who he feared might be ill. Shortly af- 
ter going to bed that night he found himself looking down on his 
own body lying in the bed, then travelling through the air to his 
father’s house, where he passed through the walls and came to stand 
at the foot of his father’s bed. His father was surprised to see him and 
spoke to him, although he didn’t hear what he said. The knowledge 
came to him that his father was in fact quite well, at which point he 
found himself travelling back to his bedroom and entering his phys- 
ical body once more. He then immediately got up and wrote down 
the time and details of what had happened; his father did the same. 33 


5 Analyzing the reports 

As with other categories of paranormal experience, the effect of 
reading hundreds of these accounts was to make me feel as the re- 
searchers felt: here is a phenomenon that cannot be easily ascribed 
either to ordinary psychological or social processes, or to supersti- 
tious impulses. Many of the witnesses come across as educated and 
articulate people; some hold senior positions in professional life and 
academia. They tend to point out that they wouldn’t have taken any- 
thing like this seriously before they experienced it themselves, and 
they remain generally sceptical about the paranormal. The incidents 
come out of the blue, and there is rarely any sense that people are 
fitting them to some preconceived idea. 

Yet I often found myself latching onto some detail that might 
suggest a normal explanation. For instance in the case of the girl 
with the scratched cheek, you could argue that her brother had un- 
wittingly seen the scar when her body was being dressed or when it 
was on view before the funeral, even if he was not consciously aware 
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of it at the time; the detail perhaps emerged in the hallucination 
many years later as an unconscious strategy to convince himself that 
she had survived death. Similarly, on reading the narrative about the 
cat it occurred to me straight away, as I’m sure it did to you, that it 
must be a case of mistaken identity - perhaps the witnesses simply 
saw a cat that looked like theirs, or even a wild animal like a small 
fox. 

At the same time, it’s a mistake to suppose that the first explana- 
tion that pops into our heads didn’t also occur to the researchers, or 
to think that they failed to take account of it in their follow-up inter- 
rogations and analysis. The case of the cat does seem trivial at first, 
but it becomes a bit less so when we learn that there were no other 
cats in the neighbourhood; that the garden was securely walled to 
keep out foxes and rabbits; and that all the witnesses were convinced 
it was the pet Persian they saw and no other. We would then have 
to argue that these circumstances were not as they were reported to 
be - which is like saying we just don’t believe it. 

I’d also suggest that a five-line summary can’t really convey the 
sense of certainty that people feel when they experience such inci- 
dents at first hand. Returning to the case of the girl with the scratched 
cheek, the brother says he was sitting smoking a cigar and filling out 
sales orders when he suddenly became conscious of someone sitting 
on his left side, with one arm resting on the table: 

Quick as a flash I turned and distinctly saw the form of my 
dead sister, and for a brief second or so looked her squarely 
in the face; and so sure was I that it was she, that I sprang 
forward in delight, calling her by name, and, as I did so, the 
apparition instantly vanished. Naturally I was startled and 
dumbfounded, almost doubting my senses; but the cigar in 
my mouth, and pen in hand, with the ink still moist on my 
letter, I satisfied myself I had not been dreaming and was 
wide awake. I was near enough to touch her, had it been 
a physical possibility, and noted her features, expression, 
and details of dress, etc. She appeared as if alive. Her eyes 
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looked kindly and perfectly natural into mine. Her skin 
was so life-like that I could see the glow or moisture on 
its surface, and, on the whole, there was no change in her 
appearance, otherwise than when alive . 34 

One could argue that the impression the incident made on the per- 
cipient is actually irrelevant, and it is only the surprising coinci- 
dence that we should be concerned with. But to my mind, the sense 
of dramatic impact, combined with the veridical details, militates 
against the idea that these episodes have a commonplace origin and 
are being worked on by imagination to make them more than they 
are. On the contrary, as we’ll see in a moment, there’s evidence that 
the opposite process is at work, that the episode loses its impact in 
the telling so that to others it seems easily explicable. 

The researchers did not seem to me to have been remiss in look- 
ing for normal explanations themselves. Gurney was well aware of 
the potential relevance of hypnagogia, for instance, but argued that 
it could not be more than a partial explanation at best . 35 Many re- 
ported apparitions occur during the day when the percipient is fully 
awake and the conditions for hypnagogia are not obviously present. 
Also, apparitions are often seen in isolation and they are fairly stable 
and can last for several seconds, none of which is characteristic of 
hypnagogia which tends to be a sweep of jumbled images flowing 
rapidly in front of one’s vision. Even if an apparitional hallucina- 
tion could be ascribed to hypnagogia this wouldn’t explain cases in 
which it coincided with the death of the appearing individual, or 
was regularly seen by different people in a particular location, or 
was observed by more than one person at the same time. 

Gurney devotes a substantial chapter in Phantasms to discussing 
the standards of evidence and the various problems that one is likely 
to encounter. He says a lot about error and exaggeration, agreeing 
that people who are interested in the paranormal will be looking out 
for anything that seems to provide evidence of it, seeing elements 
that are not there or rushing to misinterpret occurrences that might 
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have an alternative explanation. Where this tendency exists, he goes 
on, it is inevitable that the reported memories will be elaborated 
over time until inconvenient details drop out and the rest ‘stands 
out in a deceptively significant and harmonious form ’. 36 Yet Gurney 
insists that the instances he describes show no evidence of this. Only 
a very small number appear to attach any religious or philosophical 
significance to what they experienced: for most it is just a rather 
remarkable family occurrence. 

The point about fallible memory was by no means lost on Gur- 
ney: he discussed its ramifications at some length. But he argued it 
was vitiated in his study by the large degree of corroboration that 
he and his colleagues were able to procure. It is true that very few 
striking dreams or apparitional hallucinations were noted down be- 
fore it was realized they matched a real event that occurred at the 
same time - a shortcoming that critics often complain of. But there 
are many cases in which the event was mentioned immediately or 
very soon afterwards to one or more people, and some time before 
knowing it matched a real event. If the incident had in fact been 
spurious, the idea of a coincidence would have had to be moulded 
in the minds of these confidants, as well as the mind of the original 
percipient. Corroboration regarding the time and date of the dream 
or hallucination also comes in letters and diary entries, and where 
a coincidental death is concerned this could easily be checked in 
public records. 

Gurney adds a small but potentially significant detail: there is 
nothing particularly creative about these testimonies. They always 
stop at a certain point. If this is an imaginative process, he asks, why 
is it so restrained? Why do the apparitions not speak to the people 
they appear to, or hold conversations, or produce physical effects 
such as opening a door and leaving it open - actions that would 
leave a trace of their presence? If people were starting with the idea 
of the apparition, rather than just describing something that had 
happened to them, they would surely embroider it in these obvious 
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ways. Yet this doesn’t happen: not a single first-hand narrative was 
rejected because it was inconsistent with the norm. This reinforces 
the sense that there exists some objective phenomenon which the 
percipients are more or less faithfully describing. Where stories had 
in fact degraded, Gurney found, was where they were described sec- 
ond hand, as having happened to someone else. In such cases it was 
indeed very likely that they had been embroidered or misremem- 
bered, or that facts had been changed for dramatic effect. 



The critics critiqued 


Reflecting on all of this, it seemed to me that both sides were mak- 
ing important points. Until I read the psychologists’ books I had not 
fully realized how vulnerable humans naturally are to faulty reason- 
ing. I’ve noticed in myself a lamentable tendency to wishful thinking 
in such things as my personal finances and, as far as I can tell, most 
people share this to a least some degree. In fact it’s apparent in just 
about every area of daily life; we all betray self-interest about things 
that concern us closely. But I hadn’t grasped how unreliable memory 
can be. When I started to pay attention to this I was shocked to 
discover how often my recall - of images, places and people’s faces, 
events, scenes in films and so on - turned out on review to have 
been partly or wholly inaccurate. 

Since memory and perception are involved in paranormal claims 
it’s likely that normal mental malfunctions we know little about 
might be the cause of mistaken impressions. For whatever reason, 
many people do take the possibility of the paranormal seriously and 
may find meaning in what are actually random occurrences. Sub- 
liminal perception and the effects of suggestion are demonstrated 
phenomena; so too is cryptomnesia, the emergence of long-forgot- 
ten memories of information a person may have read about or been 
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exposed to, not always consciously registering it. Such things may 
well be implicated in certain types of seemingly paranormal experi- 
ence, as parapsychologists themselves acknowledge . 37 And in gen- 
eral it is reasonable to suppose that people are often uncritical when 
it comes to assessing their own experience. 

If I’m unconvinced that the psychologists’ analysis provides the 
whole answer it is because it doesn’t connect in any obvious way with 
the experiences that interest psychic researchers. I expected the crit- 
ics to apply their insights to specific cases in order to show that their 
analysis is superior, and that there are alternatives that the research- 
ers hadn’t sufficiently taken into account. If they could do this con- 
sistently in a specific category of experience, they might neutralize 
the paranormal element and there would then be no reason to pay 
it any special attention. But this doesn’t really happen. Rather than 
dissect specific cases to show how parapsychologists’ judgements 
are unwarranted, the critics simply repeat claims about exposes and 
cheating and experimental flaws that they have skimmed from the 
literature. So what one gets is a lot of quite insightful psychological 
material about faulty reasoning, with episodes from the debunking 
literature tacked on afterwards, but with no clear indication of what 
the two have to do with each other. 

For instance when I read Gilovich, in How We Know What Isn’t 
So, discussing the way in which people jump to erroneous conclu- 
sions in daily life, I hoped he might provide concrete examples of 
how this leads to false paranormal claims. I’m sure it occurs, and it 
would be instructive to see a convincing documented apparitional 
case, for instance, persuasively explained in conventional psycho- 
logical terms. But although Gilovich devotes a chapter to erroneous 
belief in ESP, much of it is taken up with experimenter fraud by Soal 
and Levy and the flaws revealed in remote-viewing experiments. In 
other words, he focuses on deception and methodological error, in 
order to convince us that we are wrong to base our belief in ESP on 
unreliable scientific data, and then follows with a few conventional 
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sceptic nostrums, for instance the tendency to attach meaning to 
plain coincidences . 38 Similarly, Neher, Hines, and Zusne and Jones 
all repeat the potted debunkings written by others such as Bran- 
don, Rawcliffe, and contributors in Kurtzs A Skeptics Handbook of 
Parapsychology, apparently without looking at the primary sources. 
And they don’t really attempt to demonstrate how the psychologi- 
cal patterns and mechanisms they describe underlie the paranormal 
perceptions in such cases. As for James Alcock, he purposely avoids 
discussing specific claims, which means his explanations never have 
to do any real work. 

The critics do draw heavily on psychological studies to confirm 
their generalizations. But I found myself wondering how relevant 
these really are in the context of paranormal-seeming experiences. 
Take the issue of unreliable memory: it would be hard to exaggerate 
the importance of this in the psychologists’ analysis, an all-purpose 
explanation that can be used to cast doubt on any disputed event 
that happened earlier than last week. I did not at all question the va- 
lidity of studies that showed the vagaries of memory, but something 
is rather obviously missing: the element of emotion. Here, by con- 
trast, we are often dealing with a shocking anomaly, one that makes 
the incident unique and stamps it on the memory. An apparition is 
a once-in-a-lifetime event that the witness vividly remembers, not 
just for its personal relevance but because it matches nothing in his 
or her previous experience. 

It strikes me that sceptics take very little account of this. One 
writer claims to be surprised at how little people remember about 
actions that he carried out in their presence as little as ten minutes 
earlier . 39 His point is that if people are so unobservant in daily life 
why should their testimony about anything be taken seriously? But 
surely this is comparing apples with pears: such a test contains none 
of the emotional impact that makes paranormal-seeming incidents 
so memorable. Let’s suppose the experimenter picks up his pen and 
puts it in his pocket, then takes a sip from his coffee, taps his com- 
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puter keyboard, and so on. Questioned later, people who were with 
him at the time may not recall such trivial actions, and there may 
well be variations in what they say did or didn’t take place. But if 
they had seen him pour his coffee on the carpet, cut off his tie and 
set his hair on fire, it would be another matter; these actions would 
be so discordant as to become an experience, something they might 
accurately recall for long afterwards. 

It’s a similar story with the matter of visual illusions. It is true that 
we can respond in more than one way to an ambiguous stimulus. 
A line-drawing that can be ‘seen in two different ways offers equal 
choices: you can automatically recognize one perspective and be 
unaware that there is another one until it is pointed out to you. One 
can argue from this that a nervous or superstitious person might see 
a ghost, whereas someone who is more down-to-earth would see 
merely an interesting play of light. But it wouldn’t be a very good 
argument, because it does not explain incidents that are remark- 
able precisely because they are so unambiguous. If you unexpectedly 
see someone you know well standing in front of you, and hear him 
greet you, and you look again a split second later and he is no longer 
there, yet there is no question that he could have left the room or 
that it was not the person you think it was, and a short while later 
you learn he was killed in an accident at the time you saw him, then 
you are confronted with an utterly bewildering set of circumstances 
in which no alternative perspective is readily available. 

The insight we are offered is always that flighty people jump to 
a paranormal conclusion while those with their feet on the ground 
prefer the equally accessible normal one. But I’m not convinced that 
the gulf of understanding between the so-called sceptics and the 
so-called believers is anything like as dramatic as the critics would 
like us to think. People who describe such experiences are by no 
means always keen to be thought credulous, nor are the things they 
say easily explicable in terms of cognitive errors, which in many 
cases is precisely why they get reported. I’m suspicious, too, of the 
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psychologists’ habitual tone of reassurance; they are always telling 
us that it is ‘all too easy’ to make a simple misinterpretation, and that 
it is ‘hardly surprising’ that such and such a mistake should come 
about. The aim is to close the perceived gap between the uncanny 
and the ordinary, and the effect is suggestively soothing. But if an 
uncanny incident really is so easy to explain surely the person it 
happens to can mentally adjust to it. The reason why some incidents 
seem paranormal is because they defy all kinds of explanation, both 
the obvious and the not so obvious ones. 

Although critics try to avoid explaining actual reports, they quite 
often make up examples to illustrate their points. In so doing, they 
work backwards, as a crime fiction writer does, constructing a sce- 
nario that they can explain, since it originates in their own imagina- 
tion, but which they think other people who lack their training and 
insights would be unable to spot. 

Here’s an example of one such story described by a sceptic. A 
doctor comes down to breakfast one morning to find his elderly aunt 
crying about a dream she has had during the night. In her dream she 
saw her brother and there were a lot of flames. She is sure something 
has happened to him. The doctor dismisses the idea, but on opening 
his mail he finds a letter telling him of the death of the brother and 
of plans to have him cremated, and advising him not to tell his aunt 
until it is all over. Now this doctor is a very sceptical person, but is 
struck by the coincidence and is therefore inclined to consider it evi- 
dence of something paranormal. Later the truth dawns on him. His 
aunt must have looked through the mail and seen a letter addressed 
to him that she thought might contain news of her brother, so she 
opened it and discovered the details. Being ashamed of what she had 
done, she must have gummed the letter back up, but to make her 
nephew aware that she knew what had happened she invented the 
story of the dream. 

The sceptic calls this a case that was ‘nipped in the bud’. One 
can imagine how easily it might have been mistaken for a psychic 
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incident, he comments, if the doctor had been less observant and 
had failed to notice the old lady’s prior contact with his correspond- 
ence . 40 But that was not my response at all: I couldn’t imagine any 
serious person mistaking this for a psychic incident; the possibility 
that the aunt had read the letter would have been the first thing any 
alert researcher would have thought of. In any case, the point of hav- 
ing other people’s testimony and follow-up interviews was to weed 
out this sort of thing, which is why stories like this aren’t typical of 
those discussed in the research. In the end, the point that the scep- 
tics actually convey is the implausible degree of gullibility in other 
people required for their thesis to work. 


7 Fallible memory 

It was the critics’ idea of memory corruption - a supposedly crea- 
tive process that morphs an ordinary incident into a paranormal one 
- that perplexed me most. But I needed to understand it because it 
is so fundamental to their analysis. Zusne and Jones dismiss all the 
narratives described in Phantasms of the Living, insisting they are 
‘useless as scientific evidence’ because none had been written down 
immediately after the events happened, and some were only recorded 
only years later. ‘Memory is fallible’, they argue, ‘and it is much more 
fallible when it involves matters that affect the individual personally 
and emotionally, as matters pertaining to the occult do ’. 41 They go on 
to insist that there is no such thing as a reliable, objective inform- 
ant, regardless of how upright, socially eminent, or educated he or she 
might be. Retrospective falsification, the mixing of imagination and 
memory, is the rule in these stories rather than the exception, they say. 
The dreams that are described were remembered later as having been 
actual physical events; one that follows a significant event is remem- 
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bered as having come before it and, therefore, as being prophetic of it, 
and the story itself gets better and better in the retelling, with signifi- 
cant but inconvenient details being omitted and other details added. 

All this is very categorical, and I did try to keep the precept ‘use- 
less as scientific evidence’ responsibly in view while reading Phan- 
tasms. But I didn’t think that the conditions required for a transfor- 
mation from normal to paranormal were present in these accounts 
to the degree that the critics imply. It’s true that a vivid and sugges- 
tive dream, one that coincides in detail with an event taking place at 
that time in a distant location, maybe described to researchers years 
after it took place. However as I mentioned before, other people re- 
member the person describing the dream the following morning, a 
few hours after it occurred. This was the whole point of getting cor- 
roboration from other witnesses. If they are all reporting the same 
thing it would mean that two, three or even more people are not just 
misremembering the details, but are doing so in exactly the same 
way to convert a normal set of circumstances into one that is super- 
normal - an idea I don’t consider realistic. 

Interestingly, Gurney says that where the memories of his in- 
formants did show signs of degrading the result was quite the oppo- 
site - it made the incident less paranormal rather than more so. This 
seemed to suggest that their memories had not exaggerated the de- 
tails but smoothed them over. If true, this would be more evidence 
of rational gravity, the tendency of the mind to deal with an anoma- 
lous experience by subtly altering it to conform to daily norms. 

I’d argue that the critics are missing an important point here, 
and one which, as cognitive psychologists, they should be better 
equipped than most people to identify. I can illustrate it by describ- 
ing one of their main sources, a paper by John E. Coover, written 
in 1927 and reprinted in A Skeptics Handbook of Parapsychology. 42 
Coover, a sceptical American psychologist, gives three examples to 
illustrate the supposed corruption of memory in the recall of par- 
anormal incidents, all from the parapsychological literature. 
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The first example concerns discrepancies in descriptions given 
by William Crookes at two different times about certain experi- 
ments that he carried out with mediums. Since the results in both 
versions were claimed to be paranormal - and by any standard ut- 
terly extraordinary - I’m not sure why Coover thinks this illustrates 
his argument; it proves that memory is fallible but it does not show 
a normal incident degrading into a paranormal one. 

Coover’s second example is potentially more relevant. A respect- 
ed science historian named Sir David Brewster attended a sitting 
with Daniel Home in a London hotel in 1855. Shortly afterwards 
he wrote in a private letter that a small hand-bell was laid on the 
carpet and, after sitting there for a while, rang out when nothing 
could have touched it. It then ‘came over to me and placed itself in 
my hand,’ he noted. 43 Brewster wrote that he could give no explana- 
tion. Yet four months later he was recorded as having told friends 
it was a trick that Home had managed to carry out using his feet. 
The discrepancy between his initial reaction and his subsequent ob- 
servation was only discovered when Brewster’s letter was published 
following his death. 

This example does indeed confirm that memory is corrupt- 
ible, but in exactly the opposite sense to that which Coover intends. 
Brewster’s original perception was that he had seen something par- 
anormal; after the passing of a few months the experience had be- 
come reorganized in his mind with the paranormal element now re- 
moved. This implies that the memory of an incident can degrade to 
blank out any perception of anything paranormal having occurred 
- not to create it. Coover acknowledges that the logic goes in the 
opposite direction to that he is claiming, but argues that it doesn’t 
matter, as it still demonstrates how memory corruption impairs the 
reliability of testimony. I’d say it matters a good deal. Far from show- 
ing that people ‘misremember’ normal incidents into paranormal 
ones, under the insidious pressure of their superstitious longings, he 
has actually drawn attention to the reverse process, whereby people 
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misremember anomalous experiences in a way that minimizes the 
uncomfortable dissonance. The failure here is to recognize that this 
dissonance exists, and furthermore that it may be fatally implicated 
in the way the sceptic himself reasons. I will come back to this in a 
moment. 

A different set of issues is raised by Coover’s third example, which 
at first sight does seem resoundingly to prove his point. It concerns 
an experience that happened in 1875 to a Sir Edmund Hornby, chief 
justice in the city of Shanghai, which at the time was being run by an 
international colonial administration. Hornby was visited one night 
by Hugh Nivens, the editor of the Shanghai Courier newspaper, who 
wanted some details about a judgement Hornby was to give the fol- 
lowing morning. Apparently this was a routine event, but in this 
case it was twenty past one in the morning and Nivens had inexpli- 
cably appeared in Hornby’s bedroom. Confused, Hornby told him 
he had already written out the judgement and Nivens could get it 
from his butler. However, Nivens pulled out a notebook and insisted 
on getting the information there and then. This exchange followed: 

Hornby: ‘Who let you in?’ 

Nivens: ‘No one.’ 

Hornby: ‘Confound it! What the devil do you mean? Are 
you drunk? 

Nivens: No, and never shall be again. But I pray your 
lordship give me your decision, for my time is short. This is 
the last time I shall ever see you anywhere.’ 44 

Worried that the argument would wake his wife Hornby eventually 
relented and gave Nivens the details he wanted. Nivens appeared 
to write them down in his notebook, then got up and walked out. 
Hornby looked at the clock: it was half past one. His wife now awoke, 
thinking she had heard people talking, and the judge told her what 
had happened. The next day he learned that Nivens had never left 
his home that night, and had died of a heart attack around the time 
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Hornby thought he was talking to him. There was no question that 
Nivens could have left his own bed, and the judge’s servants denied 
that they had let anyone in at that late hour. 

Gurney and Myers related this story in an article for The Nine- 
teenth Century, a monthly current affairs magazine. It was seen there 
by a Shanghai resident who had known both Hornby and Nivens, and 
claimed to have found discrepancies between the facts and Hornby’s 
description. The most notable was that Hornby could not have dis- 
cussed his vision with his wife, as he was not married at the time. 
He had been widowed two years previously, and did not marry again 
until three months after the journalist’s death . 45 Confronted with this, 
Hornby admitted his memory must have deceived him, and that his 
vision must have occurred at least three months after Nivens’s death 
rather than synchronizing with it. This was a big embarrassment to 
the researchers, who published an apology and retracted the case. 

Sceptics love all this; it seems completely to vindicate their sus- 
picions. Quite how Hornby’s mind had played this trick on him is 
not terribly clear, and few of the psychologists have much to offer in 
this regard. Perhaps the fullest attempt comes from Neher, who sug- 
gests that Hornby might have overheard a conversation concerning 
Nivens’s death some months earlier, and this registered in his mind 
subliminally, only emerging into his consciousness in the form of a 
vivid dream that night. Or he might have had a dream of the sort, 
and only the next day learned of Nivens’s death some months earlier, 
giving it the appearance of a precognitive vision. Whatever subjec- 
tive hallucination or vision Hornby experienced, Neher says, over 
time he modified it to ‘fit his notion that it was paranormal .’ 46 

I puzzled over the incident, and found it hard to let go. It tends to 
discredit many of the stories in Phantasms which it so clearly resem- 
bles, but without a better understanding of the psychological proc- 
esses involved it was difficult to see where the errors lay in specific 
cases. It does not illuminate or explain anything. One is just extract- 
ing a generalization and then applying it in an equally general way. 
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If you read Hornby’s narrative you will see that it is very detailed, 
and does not at all suggest a vague or forgetful person. It was astonish- 
ing to me that a senior judge, of all people, would display confusion 
on such an epic scale while giving testimony His behaviour in other 
respects shows the conscientiousness and attention to detail that one 
would expect, as he goes to interview the man’s wife and closely quiz- 
zes his own servants. I could not grasp how such a man could have 
dreamed or creatively misremembered a series of events as complex 
as this. The notion seemed to mystify him too. He commented: 

As I said then, so I say now - I was not asleep, but wide 
awake. After a lapse of nine years my memory is quite clear 
on the subject. I have not the least doubt I saw the man - 
have not the least doubt that the conversation took place 
between us . 47 

Then there was that gap of at least three months that subsequently 
appeared to have elapsed between the event and his ‘dream’. It struck 
me as surprisingly long. It is one thing to say that memory is unreli- 
able, but surely something else to argue that a person could retro- 
spectively consider events that took place at such a wide interval to 
have occurred at the same time. For some reason Hornby had expe- 
rienced a shock, which had helped lodge the incident in his memo- 
ry. That would help to explain why, in his own words, he could recall 
it perfectly nine years later. But without the coincidence the shock 
effect would have been greatly reduced, if there had been any at all. 
Pondering all of this, I started to wonder whether there might not 
be some significance in the detail of Hornby not being married. The 
fact that he immediately discussed his experience with his wife, and 
that she was able subsequently to corroborate this, would have reas- 
sured the researchers. Being unmarried, as it turned out, there could 
be no wife. But it wouldn’t necessarily mean he wasn’t sleeping with a 
woman, or indeed that this woman was not the one who he married 
three months later. 
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Looked at in this way, an explanation presents itself rather read- 
ily, one that has more to do with the social mores of the time than 
with fallible memory. Ladies who slept with men they were not mar- 
ried to had to be discreet if they cared about their reputation, espe- 
cially if they belonged to the upper classes. When the discrepancy 
was publicly aired Hornby faced a difficult choice: to withdraw his 
statement at the cost of appearing a fool, or to stand by it and hear 
his wife being called a whore. Of course he chose to protect his wife. 
The researchers seem to have understood this perfectly well, but 
were bound by discretion; they dropped hints that the true explana- 
tion didn’t in the least reduce the story’s paranormality, but that they 
were not at liberty to reveal it. 48 . 

I suppose that to a sceptic this must seem like yet another ex- 
ample of the credulous believer insisting on a paranormal scenario 
even after a normal one has been handed to him on a plate. But it’s 
one of the many occasions when one finds oneself having to choose 
between two different kinds of implausibility. This is the central axis 
on which the whole believer-sceptic dynamic turns. The critics can’t 
accept the apparent unlawfulness in paranormal claims, but they ac- 
cept without demur a scenario that makes no sense at all, and which 
a little thought rapidly clears up. Indeed, the explanation is surely so 
obvious that if our positions were reversed, and the critics depended 
on this interpretation to make their case, they themselves would be 
vocally pressing it. 

If we take the Hornby example out of the equation, as I believe 
we must, the critics are left with practically nothing to substantiate 
their case that fallible memory discredits narratives about appari- 
tions. In fact it’s hard to see that they have any real argument against 
the paranormality of apparitional incidents at all. Much of what 
they say is just bluff and misinformation. 

For instance Hansel comments confidently that none of the sto- 
ries in Phantasms ‘has withstood critical examination ’. 49 It sounds 
authoritative but is actually nonsense: sceptics have hardly exam- 
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ined any of them, let alone all of them, and most seem to be barely 
aware that the research exists. Or consider Alcock’s remark, which 
I quoted earlier, that ‘time after time, whenever details of the story 
could be checked against objective records, such glaring discrepan- 
cies were found as to cast serious doubt upon the accuracy of any 
part of the report’. I’m sure that when you read that the first time you 
attached a certain credence to it, as I did. It’s what one expects, and 
it’s the way professional sceptics always talk. But Alcock’s source is 
merely Rawcliffe, and when I looked it up I found, as I expected, that 
Rawcliffe offers no evidence to back the idea at all: it’s just part of his 
slightly mad harangue. 

This needs to be stressed: what the debunkers are claiming here 
is a straightforward reversal of the facts. When the investigators 
checked against objective records they often found a very close cor- 
respondence between what happened in someone’s head and the 
events that took place at a distance, and of which that person could 
have had no conceivable knowledge. That’s why they took it seri- 
ously and, in their minds, that’s what justified continuing research of 
this kind. Without this confirmed correspondence it’s unlikely that 
academic researchers would have become interested in the topic, 
and then it really would be of purely psychological interest. 



The psychology of the sceptic 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the hold that the psychologists 
had over me as I tried to reconcile the two different versions. Their 
analysis is so authoritative, and so responsibly rooted in the science 
of actual studies, I was convinced it must provide the answer. But 
it didn’t, and I couldn’t understand why. Few of their ideas seemed 
to fit in any useful way with the experiences that people reported. 
Yet my failure to imaginatively grasp the justice of their arguments 
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seemed to me for some time to be just that, a failure, and one for 
which I alone was responsible, an effect of my intellectual shortcom- 
ings, and perhaps, who knows, of insidious superstitious longings. 

Here as elsewhere, what swung the matter was the growing re- 
alization that the critics aren’t really talking about the parapsycho- 
logical research at all, but only their idea of it. It should have been 
obvious from the start, but I just didn’t see it. Eventually it dawned 
on me: the reason I couldn’t attach sense to what they were saying 
was because they had hardly read any of the material and had little 
idea what its challenges were. 

I started to feel that the psychologists might one day turn a spot- 
light on their own thinking processes in discussions of this kind. 
For there’s plenty of evidence that the idea of psi can have a deeply 
unsettling effect. This topic was explored by the late Elizabeth Lloyd 
Mayer, a Californian psychoanalyst whose orthodox thinking suf- 
fered a rude upset when a psychic helped her recover a valued stolen 
possession. Months of conventional searching produced no result, 
so she rang up a dowser, who gave her the address in her home town 
where he believed the item then to be - without stirring from his 
own home two thousand miles away. The item was then soon re- 
covered . 50 

Mayer struggled to come to terms with this ‘extraordinary 
knowing’, as she termed it, and found she was not the only one 
who found it difficult to accept. People’s ability to tolerate ambi- 
guity varies; they react in different ways. Some are capable of nu- 
anced responses, recognizing that they are dealing with two quite 
incompatible modes of thought and managing to switch between 
them. Others find the dissonance impossible to accommodate and 
become angry or dismissive, even at the expense of logic. Mayer 
cites the case of an individual who peer-reviewed an article on re- 
mote viewing that had been submitted to an engineering journal, 
stating that it was methodologically impeccable and that he could 
find no reason to reject it, but still recommending that it not be 
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published, as it was the kind of thing he would personally not be- 
lieve in even if it existed . 51 

It’s rare for this aversion to be stated so openly, although there 
are similar statements on record. But the underlying attitude is ar- 
guably implicit in a lot of the responses we’ve looked at so far, and 
it’s something that parapsychologists have long speculated about. 
Walter Prince, an early twentieth-century paranormal researcher, 
wrote a book, The Enchanted Boundary, that mocked the tendency 
of otherwise intelligent people to spout excitable nonsense when- 
ever confronted with evidence of psi - as if it had cast a strange 
spell over them . 52 And from time to time the critics draw attention 
to their own anxieties. Towards the end of Alcock’s Parapsychology: 
Science or Magic? I was startled to find him musing about the kind of 
world this might be if psi was genuine: 

There would, of course, be no privacy, since by extrasensory 
perception one could see even into people’s minds. Dictators 
would no longer have to trust the words of their followers; 
they could ‘know’ their feelings. How would people react if 
they could catch glimpses of the future? 

How could the stock market function if traders could use precogni- 
tion, Alcock pondered. 

If most people could foresee the future, how would life be 
with millions of people all attempting to change present 
circumstances so as to optimize their personal futures? 

What would happen when two adversaries each tried to 
harm the other via PK? The gunfights of the Old American 
West would probably pale by comparison . 53 

It’s perhaps worth pointing out that this nightmare hardly matches 
with what people actually experience. Psi interactions are typically 
involuntary - unbidden intuitions concerning close friends or fam- 
ily members; they often arise as a result of some strongly emotive 
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incident. To be sure, professional psychics who believe they possess 
this intuition in abundance may give the impression they can switch 
it on at will, but few (if any) produce results that are at all reliable. 
Perhaps because sceptics’ ideas are largely formed by these peoples 
exaggerated claims, they tend to see psi as a kind of super-hero 
power, and are baffled that clairvoyants have to tout for business 
at psychic fayres when they could be earning fortunes in the stock 
market. But there’s little in the literature that suggests psi lends itself 
to that sort of thing. 

Worries about the implications of psi are also expressed by Cam- 
bridge psychologist Nicholas Humphrey in Soul Searching (1995), 
an attack on paranormal belief. Religion and the paranormal, Hum- 
phrey says, 

... by blurring the distinction between life and death, 
destroying the grounding of one mind in one body, 
confusing the issues of personal responsibility, and 
undermining privacy, would rob the world of the oxygen 
of individuality on which all things bright and beautiful - 
natural and cultural - have relied for their creative energy. 54 

What other people see as a curious but essentially natural phenom- 
enon here takes on a sort of moral malignancy. If Humphrey’s idea 
of psi were true then perhaps we really should be alarmed. But to 
acknowledge that psychic interactions occur on rare occasions is 
not to say that they make us less physical, individual or creative. 
What’s so interesting is that, like Alcock, Humphrey slips into the 
conditional tense. The thing the critics want us not to take seriously 
ought not to be true, because it would be calamitous. 

As it happens, I think there really are issues to be faced in this 
regard, although in a serious enquiry we can’t afford to be misled 
by our fears and preferences. I’ll have more to say about that later. 
My point here is that sceptics are right to implicate psychological 
processes in thinking about the paranormal, but entirely wrong to 
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suppose that it doesn’t affect them too. Their complaints about the 
superstitious masses - that they don’t think critically, that they are 
biased by their beliefs, that their claims don’t stand up to scrutiny 
- can often be quite justly said of them as well. And indeed why 
should they be any different? I don’t accept that a rigid and pitiless 
logic separates them from their more open-minded fellows, as some 
of them seem to believe. Temperament and experience must surely 
shape their thinking, as happens with everyone else . 55 

We may not know it, but I suspect many of us are equipped with 
a psychological gag reflex. If we can’t swallow a claim, we sick it 
up. And when, rejecting this or that spooky story, we congratulate 
ourselves for our healthy scepticism, we may be thinking with cold 
clinical detachment, but it is equally possible that we are just signal- 
ling our sanity, to ourselves and our peers, affirming our right to 
be considered a member of the club of right-minded people. So if 
reports of the paranormal ‘turn out to be untrue’ when subjected 
to careful scrutiny, or ‘crumble into nothing in front of our gaze’, or 
‘disappear into thin air’ - as debunking writers tend to insist 56 - it’s 
perhaps not always because they are that insubstantial, but because 
they can’t withstand the withering force of our disbelief. We ration- 
alize them out of existence. Just as the immune system mobilises the 
body’s defences against infection, so our minds hedge the distur- 
bance around with objections, and, if the emergency is really dire, 
with invented ‘exposures’ and ‘confessions’. 

Finally, as I say, I’d feel more confident about the psychologists’ 
analysis if I sensed they were connecting with what people say actu- 
ally happened to them. In the next chapter I want to go a bit deeper 
into that, looking at the profound impact some types of experiences 
can have on a person’s life, and starting to engage with the religious 
implications. 





SIX 


EXPERIENCE AND 
IMAGINATION (II) 


‘Mysticism is a rational enterprise. Religion is not. The 
mystic has recognized something about the nature of 
consciousness prior to thought, and this recognition is 
susceptible to rational discussion. The mystic has reasons 
for what he believes, and these reasons are empirical.’ Sam 
Harris, The End of Faith. 

D o campaigning sceptics ever have paranormal experiences? 
Perhaps they do, and unlike other people manage to see 
them for the illusions they really are. 

James Randi tells of waking up one night alarmed to find him- 
self apparently spread-eagled against the ceiling. Looking down, he 
saw himself lying in his bed with its familiar chartreuse bedspread, 
on which his pet cat was sleeping peacefully. The experience ended 
there, and when he woke later his first impression was that he must 
have been observing the scene from outside his body. But then a 
family member pointed out that the bedspread was at the laundry 
and the cat had been locked outside, in deference to a house guest 
with an allergy. Randi realized that he had experienced a vivid 
dream or hallucination; what he saw was a mental reconstruction 
based on memory. 1 

Something similar is described by Susan Blackmore, a psycholo- 
gist and widely-quoted commentator on paranormal claims. In her 
1982 book Beyond the Body Blackmore mentions an incident when, 
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as a university student, she was smoking cannabis with some friends 
and suddenly had the sense that she was situated outside her body. 
The experience lasted for two hours and while it was going on she 
was able to describe her light-headed feeling of roaming large dis- 
tances at will. But she later understood that what she had seen didn’t 
match the reality. She had observed a particular roof as having 
chimneys and red tiles, but when she checked later she found it was 
actually grey, and had no chimneys. Like Randi, she concluded that 
no part of her had left her body at all, and that her imagination had 
constructed the experience from memory . 2 

If this is right, it’s an insight that has escaped most people who 
have reported having an out-of-body experience. There are also 
books by alleged adepts at ‘astral travelling’ who claim to know how 
to trigger the experience at will . 3 In recent years the phenomenon 
has been widely reported by accident victims and hospital patients 
who come close to death - the well-known ‘near-death experience’. 
All these reports have added weight to the popular notion that 
there’s a soul that will separate from the body at death and fly off 
to some other dimension to continue a different kind of life. That’s 
supported by other typical features of near-death visions: a sense of 
interacting with deceased relatives, perhaps also - in what Kenneth 
Ring has called the ‘core’ experience - of flying at speed up a tunnel 
towards a bright light, being engulfed by ineffable feelings of joy, 
and undergoing a kind of moral judgement. 

These are very powerful images, and they seem to be convincing 
to the people who experience them, instilling the firm belief that 
death is not the end; many subsequently go through a major life 
transformation. Yet although the phenomenon has reinforced a cer- 
tain kind of religious belief, it has barely dented the scientific and 
secular consensus that there is no soul and that therefore there can 
be no kind of afterlife. 

So what is the explanation? No one who reports the experience 
has actually died, it can be argued, and from that perspective it’s not 
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a literal description of what happens after death. Psychologists have 
suggested that ‘out of body’ awareness maybe an effect of ‘deperson- 
alization, a mechanism by which the ego-consciousness copes with 
the threat of annihilation by manufacturing peaceful feelings. Scep- 
tics also note that it is inconsistent across different cultures and his- 
torical periods: Asians do not on the whole see deceased relatives (a 
common feature of Western descriptions), while medieval reports, 
although clearly referring to the same psychological phenomena, 
are more likely to involve a tour of Hell or to treat the incident as a 
case of mistaken identity where someone else was scheduled to die 
- both, as it happens, literary motifs of the period. 

All this strongly suggests the experiencer’s imagination is re- 
sponding to expectations. It’s hardly surprising, says James Alcock: 

... that a patient recovering from cardiac arrest being 
told (erroneously) that he had been clinically dead, and 
having no schema in which to place such an hallucinatory 
experience (if that is what it was), treats it as an ‘after-life’ 
experience. Assigning that label then makes it even more 
wondrous to the individual . 4 

Here too, ‘misremembering’ plays a role, psychologists argue. Many 
such reports are of incidents that occurred years or decades in the 
past, which makes it likely that events have been unconsciously 
layered with new details. Chris French, editor of the British Skep- 
tic magazine, has noted that in a large study carried out by Dutch 
cardiologist Pirn Van Lommel, four out of thirty- seven patients in 
a control group who had suffered a cardiac arrest (but who at the 
time reported no near-death experience) changed their minds on a 
follow-up interview two years later - evidence, French believes, that 
these ‘memories’ can in fact be manufactured . 5 

If one accepts that something is causing these episodes it makes 
sense to look for a common biological origin. It’s often proposed that 
they are triggered by ‘cerebral anoxia, which occurs when the sup- 
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ply of oxygen to the brain is interrupted, and ‘hypercarbia, the cor- 
responding build-up of carbon dioxide. Both conditions are known 
to cause hallucinations, so this might make sense. Some types of 
anaesthetics and medication are known to have hallucinatory prop- 
erties. Also implicated are endorphins, the natural opiates released 
in situations of physical stress; these would account for feelings of 
tranquillity and euphoria. 6 

Sceptics point out that many of the elements are associated with 
non life-threatening conditions. Religious feelings and visions can 
occur spontaneously as a result of stress, drugs or illness. So-called 
‘mystical’ or ‘peak’ experiences - a sudden powerful up-rush of reli- 
gious feeling - are as widely reported by healthy people as by those 
undergoing a medical trauma. Hallucinations with a quasi-religious 
content are an occasional effect of epilepsy and schizophrenia, as 
well as ingestion of psychotropic substances such as LSD (lysergic 
acid) and mescaline, which can in addition give a sense of interact- 
ing with supernatural entities or of having lived past lives. 7 All this 
points clearly to some alteration in the temporal and parietal lobes, 
the areas of the brain mainly associated with emotion and the sense 
of time and space. Brain scans of meditating monks have been found 
to exhibit consistent patterns at the moment of maximum quietness, 
and University of Toronto psychologist Michael Persinger has dem- 
onstrated that light stimulation of the temporal lobe area can induce 
mystical and religious feelings, including a sense of psychic commu- 
nication, of being out of the body, and of invisible presences. 8 

The conclusion reached by sceptics is that the source of these 
feelings, ideas and images is the workings of the brain, not any kind 
of interaction with an unseen world. In her 1994 study Dying to Live, 
Blackmore attempted to create a scientific model of the near-death 
experience, for which she selected some of the better existing ideas 
and added some of her own. One of her most striking suggestions 
is that the tunnel is an optical illusion caused by neurons firing ran- 
domly in the visual system. The density would be strongest at the 
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centre and fade out towards the margins, she argues, creating the 
appearance of a tube or tunnel. The reason why people say the light 
never hurts the eyes is because it’s a purely cerebral event, in which 
the retina and the nerves are not involved. 9 



The challenge for science 


These sceptical ideas are strongly resisted by scientists and medical 
professionals who research the phenomenon. The initial data was 
purely anecdotal - a collection of stories told to Raymond Moody, a 
psychiatrist, whose slim volume titled Life After Life (1975) was the 
first that most people had ever come across about the near-death 
experience. 10 But more serious studies followed. A statistical analy- 
sis by University of Connecticut psychologist Kenneth Ring con- 
firmed that the experience was not obviously determined by any 
recognizable feature, such as the subjects’ religious beliefs, cultural 
background or physiognomy, or the manner of their nearly dying. 
Among similar studies based on interviews, paediatrician Melvin 
Morse has revealed that children have almost identical experiences, 
and cardiologist Michael Sabom has discussed cases reported by 
some of his hospital patients. 11 

The information provided by hospital studies is more extensive 
and immediate. In Pirn Van Lommel’s 2001 prospective investiga- 
tion, three hundred and forty-four survivors of cardiac arrest were 
interviewed shortly after the event and sixty-two reported a near- 
death experience, yielding a wealth of scientific data. 12 This will 
be dwarfed by a study currently being carried out in a number of 
medical centres in Europe and America, co-ordinated by Sam Par- 
nia at the University of Southampton, whose results are expected in 
1212-13. 
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With so much data to work with, researchers argue that enough 
is now known about the phenomenon to cast doubt on the scep- 
tics’ explanations. Anaesthetics and medication could not explain 
near-death experiences reported by people who have come close to 
death by drowning or road accidents, or by heart attacks outside 
the hospital, they point out . 13 There’s also the fact that anoxia is as- 
sociated with loss of consciousness, whereas the near-death experi- 
ence is a state of hyper- alertness and visual clarity, opposites that are 
hard to reconcile . 14 It’s true that any stimulation of the temporal lobe 
caused by anoxia might lead to a hallucination, but anoxia is known 
to knock out the memory centres quite rapidly, which would make 
the recall of events supposedly taking place after its onset rather sur- 
prising. Pilots who experience sudden oxygen cut-off at high alti- 
tudes or in training do not generally report near-death experiences: 
interestingly, one pilot who underwent an oxygen shortage and a 
near-death experience on separate occasions said there was no simi- 
larity between them . 15 

A question for both sides is why, since these brain events pre- 
sumably occur to most people in near-death situations, is it that 
only a minority have the experience? It’s more obviously a problem 
for sceptics, though; if endogenous endorphins are triggered in the 
traumatic state of nearly dying, why is the near-death experience the 
exception rather than the rule? 16 

Here’s another mystery: how does an individual lay down coher- 
ent and vivid new memories at a time when the conditions for con- 
sciousness are resoundingly absent? The research by now includes 
more than one hundred cardiac arrest cases, where life functions 
had for a significant period totally ceased. Cardiac arrest, the au- 
thors of Irreducible Mind point out that this is a ‘physiologically bru- 
tal event’ 

Cerebral functioning shuts down within a few seconds. 
Whether the heart actually stops beating entirely or 
goes into ventricular fibrillation, the result is essentially 
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instantaneous circulatory arrest, with blood flow and 
oxygen uptake in the brain plunging swiftly to near-zero 
levels. EEG signs of cerebral ischemia typically with global 
slowing and loss of fast activity, are visually detectable 
within 6-10 seconds, and progress to isoelectricity (flat- 
line EEGs) within 10-20 seconds of the onset of arrest. 

In sum, full arrest leads rapidly to establishment of three 
major clinical signs of death - absence of cardiac output, 
absence of respiration, and absence of brainstem reflexes - 
and provides the best model we have of the dying process. 17 

On the face of it, then, it is remarkable that someone in this condi- 
tion can be having any kind of conscious experience. In one well- 
known case a woman called Pam Reynolds was operated on to re- 
move a massive aneurysm: her heart was stopped to achieve a state 
of total brain shutdown, the blood was removed from her brain, her 
ears were blocked and her eyes taped shut. Yet she later reported 
a full near-death experience during this time. She seemed first to 
leave her body, hearing comments being made by members of the 
surgical team and watching as an electric saw cut into her skull. She 
then felt herself being pulled along a ‘tunnel vortex’ towards a light 
and saw several deceased relatives, all permeated by an ‘incredibly 
bright’ light. As she said afterwards, she was not merely aware dur- 
ing this state of seeming unconsciousness, but was ‘the most aware 
that I think I have ever been in my life’. 18 

Sceptics counter that it is over-hasty to suppose that nothing is 
occurring in the brain during these states. Instruments that measure 
electrical activity from the scalp may not be able to detect what is 
going on in the deep centres; we can’t insist that someone is ‘clini- 
cally dead’ as long as we lack the means to rule this out completely. 
In response, researchers question whether, even if some activity 
were still going on in the depths of the tissue, beyond the reach of 
instruments, it could conceivably be sufficient to create any kind of 
conscious experience. Considering that normal consciousness is en- 
tirely absent in these clinical conditions, they consider the answer 
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must surely be ‘no’. Another idea is that these experiences may occur 
in the period either before or after the crisis of clinical death, when 
some cerebral activity is still occurring. But even then, people in 
this state are normally amnesic and confused, a state of mind that is 
quite unlike that found with the near-death experience - and they 
never experience any life-changing impact as a result. 



Could out-of-body perception 
be an illusion? 


It was the veridical claims of ‘out of body’ perception that I was con- 
cerned with most, because, if true, they would be hard to reconcile 
with scientifically verified norms. As with clairvoyant mediums and 
extra-sensory perception, the claim that people obtain information 
they could not have acquired by any known means presents a logical 
conundrum, and ought to provide clues about whether this is a real or 
an imagined experience. So I want to look closely here at what indi- 
viduals say about this, and how the sceptics explain it away. 

Susan Blackmore suggests that what we perceive in the ‘out of 
body’ state is actually just a model of reality constructed from what 
our senses tell us is ‘out there’. Normally our brains have no trouble 
distinguishing reality from imagination. But in certain situations, 
such as before sleep or during a trauma, perhaps as a result of stress 
or oxygen deprivation, this model becomes confused and unstable. In 
such a situation, she suggests, to restore a sense of normality the mind 
will switch to a memory model of what it thinks is happening. How- 
ever vivid and life-like it seems, this model is actually artificial, merely 
a product of mental processes. (Other parapsychologists agree that 
the sense of being outside the body is indeed an illusion, but think 
that experiencers are in some way employing psychic perception to 
discover what is going on around them. 19 ) 
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None of this would remotely impress the people who experi- 
ence these episodes themselves. Typically they insist that their 
bird’s-eye vantage point was where they were physically located, 
and that what they saw and heard from it was what actually hap- 
pened. It was no dream, no hallucination. True, in some cases the 
details are no more than the patients might have expected: people 
were gathered round their bed crying or hospital staff resuscitated 
them by means of cardiac defibrillation, and so on. But to me the 
level of specific detail in these statements can be rather surpris- 
ing. The individual may claim to have watched exactly what people 
were doing in the laundry room in another part of the hospital, or 
repeat the banter of the medics in the operating theatre, or recount 
the exact sequence of events at the scene of the accident they were 
involved in - much of which they claim subsequently to have veri- 
fied. 

Here would seem to be a difficulty for sceptics. How can an 
internal construction based on memory exactly correspond to an 
actual event? It might do so by chance, but where there exists an 
exact correspondence in a number of details this would be hard to 
insist on. 

Having previously read Blackmore’s work on out-of-body expe- 
riences, where on the whole no medical trauma is present, I was in- 
terested to see how she would tackle veridical claims in the context 
of the near-death experience. One approach is to suggest that the 
images that the mind creates are informed by ‘residual sense.’ That 
is, the patient may seem to be unconscious, but he is still exposed to 
the sounds of what is going on around him, and his brain may be 
able to make sense of them. 

Studies have established that anaesthetics do not always knock 
the patient out completely, she points out, and there have been 
cases of people enduring the nightmare of being operated on while 
still partially conscious. In some cases they report hearing sounds 
around them during an operation . 20 If the brain is getting a feed of 
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information it can construct images of what is going on, in the way 
that a person listening to a radio drama creates a mental picture of a 
scene which she can’t actually see. 

However in general Blackmore doubts there is anything that 
really needs explaining. She downplays the phenomenon and im- 
plies that it’s not significant. We ought to be careful before accepting 
people’s testimony, she says, because they might be exaggerating in 
order to attract attention. Or perhaps they want to convince them- 
selves that something important happened - their very enthusiasm 
ought to put us on our guard. If they retained a degree of sensory 
perception during an apparent state of unconsciousness, what they 
perceived could have been filled out later from reading books or 
watching television. It’s not really surprising that a person’s vision 
might seem to be restored, because the imagination can be extraor- 
dinarily vivid. The claims seem so dramatic because there’s a temp- 
tation to make a big deal out of them, based on the distortion of 
memory, wild newspaper claims and the ‘tendency to make a big 
story out of a very weak case ’. 21 

This is not at all what most researchers think. For example, 
Michael Sabom interviewed twenty- five patients under his care, all 
of whom described a near-death experience: as a control group he 
found another twenty-five people who had gone through a medi- 
cal crisis without reporting an experience. A few of the near-death 
experiencers, he found, could give highly specific accounts of the 
particular circumstances of their resuscitation, describing the 
equipment used and other features that closely matched the medical 
records. What’s more, these details would not have been accurate 
if applied to another case, he stated. The control group were also 
able to give details about the procedures they underwent but were 
much less specific, and most made at least one major error in their 
account. Sabom concluded that the information that the near-death 
experiencers came by could not have been based solely on their pri- 
or knowledge of the medical techniques. 
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I found the surprise shown by Sabom’s patients at specific as- 
pects of their operations particularly telling. One male patient re- 
ports watching the surgeon pull his heart out, examine it closely 
and snip pieces off. ‘It’s not shaped like I thought it would be,’ he 
commented later. ‘My heart was shaped something like the con- 
tinent of Africa, with it being larger up here and tapered down. 
Bean-shaped is another way you could describe it .’ 22 A female pa- 
tient reports how she watched closely as her back was operated 
on: ‘I came right down to the operation and I was amazed how 
deep my spine was in my back ... It was really incredible how deep 
my spine was. I had thought it was right on the surface. Then I 
saw them reach in and pull the disk out. it seemed like they had a 
long pair of tweezers but angled at the end, with which they actu- 
ally removed the disk.’ 23 This patient watched as complications 
developed and the surgical opening had to be sewn up in a hurry. 
She saw the surgeon pulling the skin too roughly at the top, leav- 
ing a gap; later she examined the scar in a mirror and the gap was 
plainly visible. 

It wasn’t clear to me how unconscious patients could register 
surprise of this kind through the processes that the psychologists 
describe. To have imagined it would require some prior memory, 
which apparently in these cases would have been inaccurate. It’s 
surely unlikely that they were helped by a residual sense of hear- 
ing, since the doctors and nurses would not be surprised by the 
shape of the heart or the depth of the spine, and would have no 
reason to draw attention to these things among themselves. 

To me these looked like eye-witness accounts; if I had not 
known the context it wouldn’t have occurred to me to doubt that 
they came from a conscious observer at the scene. In sum, the idea 
that unconscious patients could come up with such vivid and de- 
tailed descriptions through the normal processes of imagination 
and remaining sensory awareness began to seem quite fantastic. 
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Some questions about Blackmore ’s 
analysis 

This last idea led me to take another look at the critics’ arguments. 
To begin with, I had problems with the idea of partial consciousness 
arising from an incomplete anaesthetic. Blackmore almost makes it 
sound as though this is a regular occurrence, but the evidence she 
provides to support her contention is necessarily flimsy: awakening 
during surgery is known to occur on a minor scale - in only 0. 1-0.3 
per cent of all general surgical procedures, which is a tiny level of 
incidence when compared to the number of near-death experience 
reports among cardiology patients, for instance. Furthermore, there 
isn’t the slightest overlap between this and the emotional aspects of 
the experiences themselves. Patients who remained conscious dur- 
ing their surgical procedure reported feeling deep distress and pain, 
while those who claim to have near-death experiences felt detached, 
calm and comfortable, even while they were watching their bodies 
being sliced open and their internal organs pulled out. 24 

In Blackmore’s analysis, sensory awareness is not the only thing 
going on here; the effect also requires an imaginative process that 
is backed up by prior knowledge, fantasy, lucky guesses and faulty 
memory. I accept that a person might imaginatively reconstruct the 
event, even to the extent of producing uncanny correspondences 
with reality. What I don’t understand is why someone would do this. 
Clearly some motivation is involved: the brain is apparently striv- 
ing to create a particular effect, using every available resource to 
restore the sense of normality. Yet it does have a more simple and 
effective way of dealing with extreme situations, which is to shut off 
consciousness altogether. Why does it need to go to such extraor- 
dinary lengths to create a convincing illusion? 

Look at what we’re saying here. Suppose a motorcyclist skids 
into the path of an oncoming truck and ends up in a bloody heap 
on the tarmac. His nervous system is signalling a maximum degree 
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of alarm: the pain and shock overwhelms him and he blacks out. 
Yet in the midst of all of this his brain apparently finds the resources 
to create a picture of what is going on around him. Why does he 
need this? The information can be of no use for as long as he is 
unconscious; he is helpless and utterly dependent on the goodwill 
of others. There can be no compelling survival advantage and so no 
obvious reason for this faculty to have evolved. Or do we think we 
need this ringside seat that nature thoughtfully provides, because it 
helps in some way to watch the worst thing that has ever happened 
to us - gory mutilation possibly followed by death? 

What especially interests me is the way the critic deals with the 
most compelling aspect of this phenomenon, the fact that the details 
of the scene and the events, as experienced by the individual, closely 
correspond to the reality. As sceptics do, Blackmore reconstructs 
the events in a way that leads to her desired conclusion; people get 
confused, they forget things, they exaggerate. Here she imagines a 
scenario in which someone is talking about their recollections of 
another patient after being resuscitated in hospital: 

I could see you there, down the hall, you were wearing that 
green coat and skirt and your favourite pearl necklace. You 
were talking to George and he was waving a newspaper 
about. You looked terribly pale . 25 

But what if, Blackmore goes on, some of these details were actu- 
ally wrong. Suppose the woman being observed was wearing the 
coat, but not the skirt and necklace, and she, not George, had a grip 
on the newspaper? No one in this situation would be that bothered 
about accuracy. In this way a myth is born and corroboration ap- 
parently provided, all through a combination of fragmented normal 
perception and apparent, but erroneous, corroboration. 

This did not convince me at all. I could imagine occasional iso- 
lated claims being tackled in this way, but to apply such an ephem- 
eral construction to such a large, consistent and dramatic category 
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of experience as near- death reports stretches credibility to breaking 
point. The conclusion I was left with is that the psychologist is in- 
venting obvious discrepancies and assuming, unreasonably in my 
view, that people lack the will or ability to spot them. 

It helps the sceptics’ take on things that any verification of an 
individual’s out-of-body perception that is made later - by a rela- 
tive or hospital staff - is not often corroborated independently. Of 
course this might just mean that the concerns of people involved 
in a near-death trauma - either their own or that of a loved one - 
do not remotely coincide with those of the scientific researcher. On 
the other hand, it does allow sceptics make inferences in support 
of their thesis - that anomalous perception can’t be corroborated 
because it doesn’t happen. 


5 A doctor debunked 

But what of cases where claims of anomalous perception are made 
by a trained professional rather than a member of the public? The 
cardiologist Michael Sabom presents a problem here, because his 
scientific data were gathered in controlled conditions but still, from 
the sceptic’s point of view, give the wrong result. Paranormal per- 
ception in claimed out-of-body states, he insists, is occasionally ac- 
curate and can be verified. 

Again, it’s interesting to see how sceptical academics deal with 
this. A study of the near-death experience by two American psy- 
chiatrists, Glen Gabbard and Stuart Twemlow, focus on the psy- 
chological aspects. They challenge Sabom, pointing out that ‘only’ 
thirty-two of his one hundred and sixteen subjects reported that 
they could observe what was going on around them while they were 
unconscious. Most of these perceptions, moreover, weren’t particu- 
larly specific and couldn’t be verified after the event. In fact, only six 
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cases had enough detail to be validated, which the sceptics regards 
as a weak result. 

But his findings were still compelling enough, and I wasn’t sur- 
prised to find the psychiatrists trying to demolish them completely 
They start by finding fault with Sabom’s methods, criticizing his con- 
trol group on the grounds that it consisted of patients who merely 
had similar symptoms and who had not been involved in the type 
of crisis that gives rise to near-death experiences. They go further in 
suggesting that the methodology was generally unsound on several 
counts, and imply that the findings should be set aside . 26 

However they still seem unconvinced that they have got to the 
core of the matter, and feel the implications of mind-body dualism 
- which they believe any sane person will reject - are still uncom- 
fortably present. They themselves are not experts in the paranormal, 
they concede, but they know someone who is. Step forward Terence 
Hines, whose textbook provides them with some standard argu- 
ments about magical thinking, misunderstanding coincidence, and 
so on. Having mentioned these aspects, the authors then invite us 
to consider that the detailed awareness claimed by Sabom’s patients 
can be put down to chance. Or else, they go on to say, people who 
make extraordinary claims may have been duped or could be lying; 
even some scientists have been taken in by Uri Geller, and perhaps 
this cardiologist is being equally credulous. They also raise the pos- 
sibility of dishonesty, although in such a vague way I wasn’t sure if 
it’s the doctor or his patients we’re supposed to suspect, nor do they 
even attempt to speculate about the methods or motives in either 
case. 

I was left with no idea which, if any, of these abundant possi- 
bilities might be involved here, or how they relate to Sabom’s data. 
I doubt whether the psychiatrists know either; they seem not to ac- 
cept that anti-paranormal arguments have to mean something if they 
are to work at all, and be applied in a relevant way. It’s as though they 
hope they can make a troublesome anomaly vanish just by waving a 
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debunkers’ book at it, much the same way as a Bible might be used 
to ward off vampires. And to put a cardiologist and his critically ill 
patients in the same category as a supposedly fake psychic surely 
reveals the weakness of their strategy. 



A determined sceptic 


Blackmore, meanwhile, is not at all impressed with Sabom and she 
briskly disposes of his findings. Yes, she concedes, his patients give 
unexpectedly plausible accounts. But, she goes on, ‘without access 
to complete details of what happened (and these can never be ob- 
tained) we can’t know just how closely it really did fit the facts at the 
time ’. 27 In other words, we should not just take his word for what he 
is claiming. 

To make quite sure we have got the point, Blackmore raises an 
episode which at first sight seems to cause her position some dif- 
ficulty. This is a much-discussed case of a patient who went ‘out 
of body’ during a cardiac arrest while in hospital, who, during her 
roamings, observed a tennis shoe stuck on a ledge outside the build- 
ing . 28 She established later that she couldn’t have seen the shoe from 
the position her body was in at the time, even if she had been fully 
conscious, or indeed from anywhere else within the building. To 
try to verify this, a health-worker visited the hospital later and with 
some difficulty located the shoe in the place the patient described. 
This is often cited as hard evidence of paranormal perception. How- 
ever Blackmore characteristically swats it away, saying that near- 
death experiences should not need such legitimization for they are 
valid in themselves, as experiences. But this case, she continues: 

. . . underlines all too clearly how people use claims of the 

paranormal to convince themselves and others that what 
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they experienced was real and that they are not going crazy. 

And if the need is so strong there’s always the suspicion that 
the claims may be exaggerated or even invented . 29 

By this time Blackmore had given up trying to demolish the claims 
veridical challenge and has switched instead to undermining its le- 
gitimacy. She reinterprets it in the light of her own ideas, and in so 
doing makes the experiencer look foolish. It seems unfair to blame 
the patient for taking the incident as confirmation that her experi- 
ence actually happened, when she was probably surrounded by fam- 
ily members, nurses and doctors, all of whom (like Blackmore) were 
trying to convince her that she only imagined it. Why shouldn’t she be 
excited to find that her strange vision corresponded to reality, and is 
therefore unlikely to be a symptom of incipient craziness? But to the 
critic, apparently, it’s suspicious behaviour, and merits a ticking-off. 

So who’s doing the inventing? Not the patient surely, since there 
was independent corroboration. Or is Blackmore saying the health- 
worker might have made it all up? The trail goes dead. ‘This is, sadly,’ 
she continues, ‘one of those cases for which I have been unable to get 
any further information. She continues: 

Perhaps it may yet be possible but until then I can only 
consider it as fascinating but unsubstantiated. ... The 
suspicion must be, rightly, or wrongly, that there may be no 
properly corroborated cases that cannot be accounted for 
by the perfectly normal processes of imagination, memory, 
chance and the use of the remaining senses . 30 

Considering the illusory, non- veridical nature of her own out-of- 
body experience, it’s legitimate for Blackmore to question the claim 
of other such episodes to be described as paranormal, and under- 
standable that she should use any means available. But I think even 
she realizes that the weight of the evidence is against her. Having 
run out of arguments she resorts to bluffing, like a courtroom lawyer 
with a patently guilty client and nothing to lose. It’s the process of 
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seeding doubt: ‘The claim can’t be proved, and so, ladies and gentle- 
men of the jury, you must dismiss it as spurious’. That might be fair 
enough in a murder trial - one can’t afford to jail an innocent person 
without hard evidence - but in a scientific context it leaves awkward 
questions unanswered. 

Actually, I doubt whether this phenomenon can be proved to 
the satisfaction of science. There are too many loopholes. Suppose 
someone who has been blind from birth has an out-of-body experi- 
ence and is able to describe objects and events that correspond with 
reality . 31 She couldn’t be said to have constructed an image from 
residual awareness, because, being blind, she would have no visual 
memory to draw on. Ah yes, but unfortunately we have only the 
woman’s word for it that she was blind from birth; there’s no docu- 
mentary evidence and, sadly, the doctor who delivered her cannot 
be traced, so we can never know for sure. 

But what if the subject is young and there’s ample documentary 
verification that she had been born without sight? Would this con- 
vince? Unhappily, no. You see, there’s no guarantee that a blind per- 
son hasn’t got some residual sensory ability; it’s more than likely that 
she has developed ways of getting information through the senses of 
hearing and touch. We really know very little about what the brain 
can do. Also we have to remember the time that lapsed between the 
time she came round from her operation and the point at which she 
spoke of her experience. Perhaps she overheard some nurses talking 
and pieced together the details of what went on. And after all, we are 
dealing with only one person - a sample of one. We have to keep on 
looking and researching. 

Nothing can stop the counter-arguments. The person involved 
might have been mistaken, might have had residual sensory percep- 
tions, might have read about it in books, might simply have made it 
all up. None of these ‘mights’ have to be demonstrated, as long as the 
burden of proof is still considered to he with the person making the 
extraordinary claim. 
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But in the meantime, for their part, those scientists, psycholo- 
gists and humanists who deny that there is anything paranormal 
going on here must surely recognize why this is widely believed to be 
the case. And they need to understand that the sorts of confused and 
frankly implausible arguments they often end up using are viewed 
with incredulity by the wider public, among whom, it should not be 
forgotten, these claims originate in the first place. 


7 Listening to the experiences 

Let’s focus on this word subjective’ for a moment. What is true for 
me - and perhaps also for other like-minded folk - may be in direct 
opposition with what other people believe. 

I touched earlier on the objective status of science, how it con- 
cerns itself with what is true for all of us, as biological beings, and 
about which there can be no disagreement. The tangible and mate- 
rial can be verified by any qualified person at any time, while sub- 
jective impressions, on the contrary, are not open to this kind of 
universal validation. The role this distinction has played in the En- 
lightenment is clear, enabling an essentially unifying process which, 
in an optimistic analysis, can be held to have furthered the develop- 
ment of political and social stability. 

Late nineteenth-century scientists by and large considered them- 
selves to be ‘positivists’, subscribing to the philosophical argument 
that the only real experience is that which is derived from the sens- 
es. In the first half of the twentieth century this current of thought 
culminated in logical positivism’, which broadly holds that nothing 
that cannot be verified experimentally is meaningful at all. Its most 
literal expression in science was the behaviourist school of psychol- 
ogy, which treated thoughts as meaningless ephemera, and instead 
looked for insights about humans in the behaviour of rats, dogs and 
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pigeons in experimental situations. This historical development is 
attributed at least partly to ‘physics envy’ among psychologists, a 
need to demonstrate their scientific credentials by focusing on de- 
monstrable entities rather than intangible thoughts. Now, at a time 
when human consciousness is being intensively discussed and in- 
vestigated, it’s sobering to reflect that for much of the last century it 
was not even acknowledged by science to exist. 

Yet while subjective feelings are of little interest to science, they 
are everything in the social sphere. Those of us who are not mem- 
bers of ethnic minorities, who are not gay or poor or disabled or 
sick, can find it hard to put ourselves in their shoes, to understand 
the challenges they face. For that matter, being in one particular mi- 
nority does not necessarily make us more sympathetic to those who 
belong to others. Our separateness, as Nicolas Humphrey rightly 
notes, is what makes us human; it’s also the source of many of our 
problems. Our task, as friends, neighbours, service staff, therapists, 
doctors, scientists, politicians - or as fellow humans, for that matter 
- is to be aware of what other people are telling us, to try to grasp 
what they feel and experience, and to take that into account in our 
own reactions. That’s what drives social progress. 

But when it comes to paranormal claims there are limits to our 
broad-mindedness, especially in developed, secular- minded coun- 
tries. It’s true that polls show belief in such things as ghosts and ESP 
to be quite high, and that might seem to be supported by the pro- 
liferation of television programmes about the paranormal. But is it 
really the case? In a fictional or documentary setting the paranormal 
is perceived to be entertaining, but when it turns up in real life it 
can be threatening. People who describe having had a near-death 
experience often say that doctors, nurses and family members got 
angry and agitated when they first tried to share their experience, 
and there are those who for years never even dared mention it. 

This is now perhaps less true than it used to be, however a re- 
luctance to listen continues to be characteristic of professional 
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sceptics. Their defensive posture leads them to talk about claims 
as opposed to experiences, too preoccupied by the challenge to 
their imaginations to think at all closely about what is actually be- 
ing said. From their perspective, people who report paranormal- 
seeming incidents are creating problems, if not actually setting 
out to cause mischief, and this point of view is bound to create a 
distortion in their readers’ minds. Their insistence that these are 
mere anecdotes - and for that reason unscientific, undeserving of 
serious attention - means they lack exposure to first-hand testi- 
mony. Blackmore’s Dying to Live, rather tellingly, is sparsely illus- 
trated with direct speech: a comparatively bland extract from an 
individual’s reported experience at the beginning is followed here 
and there by a few short quotes, none of which begin to convey the 
intensity of the experience as it appears elsewhere. 

By contrast near-death experience researchers’ studies are laced 
with copious quotations from individuals who are only too happy 
to describe something they may have kept locked up for years. This 
brings the phenomenon alive for the reader; it’s more than just a 
concept, an idea. There’s a palpable sense of awe in the first-hand 
accounts, of euphoria, exultation and mystery. Experiencers strug- 
gle to find superlatives to convey the colour, the beauty, the forms, 
the music - much of which, they insist, is ineffable, utterly beyond 
description. Those who write it down are able to seek out the most 
apt word, or turn of phrase, to express the memory. But in a way you 
get an even greater impact from transcripts of taped interviews, as 
people who relive the event in their imaginations choke up, grasping 
for words that will convey the enormity of it. 

Listen to these little excerpts, taken at random from extended 
quotes in Kenneth Ring’s Heading Towards Omega: 

‘...if you took the one thousand best things that ever 
happened to you in your life and multiplied by a million, 
maybe you could get close to this feeling. . .’ 
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. .this wonderful, wonderful feeling of this light. . .’ 

‘There was the warmest, most wonderful love. Love all 
around me ... I felt light-good-happy -joy-at-ease.’ 

‘I can’t begin to describe in human terms the feeling I had 
at what I saw. It was a giant infinite world of calm, and love, 
and energy and beauty’. 

‘As I absorbed the energy, I sensed what I can only describe as 
bliss. That is such a little word, but the feeling was dynamic, 
rolling, magnificent, expanding, ecstatic - Bliss ’. 32 

How many people can say that anything - anything - they have ex- 
perienced in this world matches up to these descriptions? My point 
is that, without such live comments, readers may be left with the im- 
pression that what people experience can be described as ‘euphoria 
or ‘a tremendous sense of well-being’, a linguistic down-sizing which 
makes it comparable to the effects of a stiff whisky or a good work- 
out at the gym. It’s then all the easier for a sceptic to argue that it’s 
explicable in neuroscientific terms, a release of endorphins perhaps. 

It’s natural to look for matches: ‘that’s the claim - this is the ex- 
planation’. But if the original claim is not accurately represented, the 
explanation can’t be fully trusted. 



The transcendent element 


This is especially relevant with regard to other elements that attract 
comment from experiencers and researchers, but which are rela- 
tively absent from critical analysis. Two in particular interest me: 
the sudden recall of a person’s life, and the religious response to the 
‘being of light’. Both are briefly described here: 
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It proceeded to show me every single event of my 22 years 
of life, in a kind of instant 3-D panoramic review... The 
brightness showed me every second of all those years, in 
exquisite detail, in what seemed only an instant of time. 
Watching and re-experiencing all those events of my life 
changed everything. It was an opportunity to see and feel 
all the love I had shared, and more importantly, all the pain 
I had caused. I was able to simultaneously re-experience 
not only my own feelings and thoughts, but those of all 
the other people I had ever interacted with. Seeing myself 
through their eyes was a humbling experience. 33 

That sense of seeing how one’s actions have affected other people is 
particularly strong: 

...it was like I was seeing it through eyes with ... 
omnipotent knowledge, guiding me and helping me to see. 
That’s the part that stuck with me, because it showed me 
not only what I had done, but even how what I had done 
had affected other people. . . 34 

There doesn’t seem to be anything accidental about this - in fact it’s 
hard to view many of these episodes as being anything other than 
deliberately didactic. It’s remarkable enough that a person’s inner 
consciousness seems to persist when all life functions have apparently 
ceased, but there’s more: the individual also experiences a mega-pow- 
erful attack of conscience. This intrigued me. I found myself wonder- 
ing: why, if this is simply a hallucination, does it so consistently involve 
an intense personal examination, and one based on a powerful sense 
of the effect their own words and actions have had on other people? 

The word ‘sense’ here is literally accurate but doesn’t begin to do 
justice to what near-death experiencers report. Describing the stage 
when they are interacting with the Tight’, they don’t say they gained a 
sudden insight into how other people felt; they say they experienced 
the other person’s feelings - as if they were their own. A woman sees 
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the younger sister she bullied when she was young, and for the first 
time feels what the little girl felt, understanding the full extent of her 
anguish. A hit-man becomes aware of families of the people he mur- 
dered and is swamped by their feelings of devastation. The feedback is 
physical as well: a truck driver who once beat up a pedestrian in a fit 
of road rage feels his own fist crashing into his own face. 

And I felt the indignation, the rage, the embarrassment, the 
frustration, the physical pain. I felt my teeth going through 
my lower lip - in other words, I was in that man’s eyes. I 
was in that man’s body. I experienced everything of that 
interrelationship between [myself] and that man that day . 35 

These are powerful images, and they are too widely reported in the re- 
search material to be dismissed as spurious; they form a clear pattern. 
Here too, I found it hard to resist the idea that the process is in some 
way intended to impact on attitudes and behaviour: people who expe- 
rience it are often profoundly changed and may go through personal 
and professional upheavals as a result. How do we account for such a 
thing? I’d love to hear a scientific theory that could explain how one 
shares other people’s feelings, not in the conventional way of being 
able to sense them, or name or describe them, but to experience them 
exactly as if they were their own, and moreover at a time when all life 
functions appear to have ceased. I don’t mean some formula couldn’t 
be worked out, but it’s yet one more feature to load onto a framework 
already tottering under the burden of sceptical speculation. 



Belief and experience are not the same 


Of course, the ideas of selfless love and of being judged for one’s 
sins are the essence of the Christian Gospels. So how we respond to 
the near-death experience is likely to depend as much on how we 
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feel about religion as on the scientific data. For a conscientious but 
secular-minded person the choices are not ideal: accept explana- 
tions that are at best incomplete, if not obviously flawed, or be pre- 
pared to modify strongly held beliefs. 

In practice it seems there’s no real difficulty here for convinced 
sceptics. The founding publisher of the American Skeptic magazine, 
Michael Shermer, for instance, thinks it’s obvious that near-death 
experiences are ‘hallucinatory wishful-thinking experiences’ and 
that paranormal researchers go out of their way to verify them in or- 
der to support their religious leanings. The visions may be reported 
by people who are not overtly religious, he adds, but researchers fail 
to point out that they are nevertheless exposed to the Judeo-Chris- 
tian worldview. ‘Whether or not we consciously believe, we have all 
heard similar ideas about God and the afterlife, heaven and hell.’ The 
fact that people of different religions see different religious figures 
he takes to be ‘an indication that the phenomenon occurs within the 
mind, not without.’ 36 

Agnostics can explore a possible third way, shunning any literal 
interpretation of a paradisial afterlife inhabited by Gods and angels, 
while acknowledging that the appearance of such a thing fulfils some 
useful purpose. That’s the route taken by Carol Zaleski, a Harvard re- 
ligious historian who drew attention to the inconsistencies between 
modern and medieval reports in her 1987 comparative study Other- 
world Journeys. Zaleski infers from this disparity that such descrip- 
tions can’t be telling of something that objectively exists, but she nev- 
ertheless considers them important, not as a ‘direct transcript of the 
truth’, but as a ‘lure toward truth’, by leading people out of anxious, 
mechanical, or vicious patterns of thought and behaviour. Perhaps 
the chief virtue of our tendency to conceive of another world, she 
suggests, may be that it provides a sense of orientation in this world, 
through which we would otherwise wander without direction. 37 

This pragmatic stance avoids the twin perils of dogmatic scepti- 
cism and naive superstition. It also opens the door to a naturalistic 
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explanation of religion, that humans have a predisposition to value 
universal co-operation, expressed as the Golden Rule - that is, to 
treat others as one would want to be treated oneself. In other words 
the central drive is real, while the religious imagery is the illusory 
setting in which it is dressed. But how easily we forget that this near- 
death experience is involuntary. Patients and accident victims who 
are unconscious, and in some cases clinically dead, surely can’t have 
a tendency to conceive of anything. 

It’s important to keep in mind that what we are talking about 
here is religious experience, also to note that this is a category that 
science has not yet learned consistently to distinguish from religious 
belief - a shortcoming which in my view fatally undermines much 
scientific discourse on religion. The near-death experience, in its 
fullest manifestation, is not a voluntary identification with certain 
ideas and doctrines - it’s experience. If we cavil that actually experi- 
ence is something that only happens when we are conscious, then 
we might prefer to think of it as a kind of dream, always remember- 
ing, however, that to dream is to experience - it is only when we 
wake that we recognize what occurred as an illusion created by the 
brain during sleep. But if we feel that we can now relax, and that the 
matter has been appropriately pigeonholed, that is absolutely not 
the case, for experiencers insist, unanimously and passionately, that 
what they experienced was not a dream. 

Nor can I accept the suggestion that these experiences - impact- 
ful, clear and consistent - are essentially formless, and that they are 
shaped and given meaning by the individual after the event. Scep- 
tics like Shermer and Alcock rather imply that if they experienced it 
themselves they would not be misled, or at least not for long - rather 
they would recognize it to be hallucinatory. But is that credible? The 
literature on near-death experience is now very large, and I can’t 
recall ever seeing a secular version described anywhere: that is, a 
hospital patient who reported going up a tunnel to a bright light, 
being flooded with ineffable feelings of bliss in the presence of an 
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angelic being, yet far from being overwhelmed and changed by the 
experience, dismissed it as the effects of anaesthetics, no big deal. 
On the other hand, it does happen the other way round: a person 
who claims to have been agnostic or atheist at the time of the expe- 
rience is just as likely to be affected by it as a religious devotee, if in 
slightly different terms . 38 

It’s the same with those ‘mystical’ experiences described in collec- 
tions by William James, Alister Hardy and Raynor Johnson, among 
others - brief but life-changing moments of enlightenment . 39 People 
who have had them don’t afterwards say they suddenly felt marvel- 
lous for no reason, still less that they experienced an inexplicable 
mental aberration. On the contrary, even those who insist they aren’t 
religious consistently employ a spiritual and religious vocabulary. 
They say that for one ineffable and never-to-be-forgotten moment 
the heavens opened and they saw into the very nature of things. 
They speak of an effulgent light and - repeatedly - of the peace that 
passes all understanding. They experience the new insight that all 
things and all people are connected, fragments of a single whole, that 
the human spirit is immortal, and that love is all that matters. They 
say things like ‘I can remember feeling exultantly “This is God”, and 
God, after all, was both personal and immense .’ 40 For contemplatives 
in all the religions it’s a state of mind that can be accessed at will, as 
the reward of committed spiritual endeavour; their writings include 
detailed descriptions of it and how it is to be achieved . 41 

It’s true we can also talk about this in secular terms. Neurosci- 
entific research has reinforced the sense that the brain has some 
religious centre; while ideas of a ‘god gene’ or a ‘god module’ are 
probably misleading, they highlight the existence of a class of men- 
tal events, some neurological patterning which, when suitably stim- 
ulated, has the potential to generate that kind of sensibility which 
we term ‘religious ’. 42 

We see it in certain types of epilepsy, known in ancient times as 
‘the divine madness’, which some believe to have had a critical influ- 
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ence on the founders of Christianity and Islam, St Paul and Moham- 
med. It’s also implicated in the quasi-religious delusions suffered by 
some schizophrenics. Perhaps most conspicuously it’s seen in the 
visions brought on by psychotropic drugs. Otherworld images and 
spiritual transformation were a frequent effect of therapeutic LSD 
studies carried out in the 1960s, when patients were often said to de- 
scribe a spiritual awakening, sometimes involving visions of transcen- 
dental realms, deceased relatives and mythical figures. Typically the 
subjects became convinced of their immortality, sensing the unity of 
all things and the existence of a timeless reality beyond the physical 
world, sometimes extending to a belief in the reality of reincarnation. 
It’s worth noting that a similar psychotropic substance - soma - is 
credited with having produced many of the insights in the Hindu 
Rig Veda, the world’s oldest religious text. But these ‘entheogens’ are 
far from being the only way to stimulate a religious trance: adepts of 
all persuasions use techniques such as fasting, flagellation, chanting, 
dancing, whirling or drumming to achieve visions and ecstasies. 43 

Clearly there’s some physical trigger for religious-type experi- 
ences, and this naturally reinforces the view that religion can and 
should be explained in purely naturalistic terms. Each new study 
that links meditative states - or transcendental feelings, or other 
aspects of religious experience - to specific cerebral events tends 
to be greeted by atheists as the final nail in the coffin of religion: 
intimations of another world are just something that happens in the 
brain’. Michael Persinger’s claim to be able to stimulate such things 
artificially in controlled conditions, although entirely unconvincing 
to researchers, has been especially influential in this regard. 

I understand why sceptics reason like this, but the logic is not 
as coercive as they think. Neurological processes are implicated in 
all conscious activity and there’s no reason to suppose that having 
a religious experience is any different; nothing ‘bypasses’ the brain. 
And the ability of science to correlate religious feelings with what 
happens in the brain, in ever greater detail, does not in itself enforce 
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a physicalist interpretation, or militate against a form of mind-body 
dualism. We have not reached the point at which we can rule out, on 
scientific rather than ideological grounds, the possibility that brain 
centres are not alone responsible for generating thoughts and ideas, 
but maybe interacting with an as yet unidentified external source. 

It’s unfashionable to argue in this way, of course, but as we have 
seen it’s also unfashionable to consider paranormal and religious ex- 
perience, or for that matter other aspects of consciousness that do 
not easily fit the physicalist paradigm . 44 Indeed, the established con- 
nections between religious experience and abnormal brain states 
positively encourage the idea that there exists some greater reality 
- Mind at Large, as Aldous Huxley termed it in The Doors of Percep- 
tion - and that the brain partly functions as a ‘reducing valve’ that 
transforms it down to a level we can handle. Its functioning, clearly, 
can be compromised by various means - hallucinogens and fasting, 
for instance, or involuntarily through stress, heightened emotion, 
mental illness, fever, or for that matter, cardiac arrest and the tem- 
porary suspension of normal brain operations . 45 

Part of the same family as near-death and mystical experiences is 
that mediumistic activity known as ‘channelling’. The claim is that dis- 
carnate entities communicate either by writing directly through the 
medium’s hand or mind (a process known as automatic writing) or by 
taking possession of the medium’s body in a trance state and speaking 
with her voice. The obscure metaphysics and flamboyant personages 
with silly names can make channelling hard to take seriously, but it 
really does not seem to be play-acting - at least not always. Automatic 
writing is an odd but verified phenomenon: in a relaxed state a per- 
son’s hand may suddenly take on a life of its own and write religious, 
philosophical or artistic material at breakneck speed, which, when 
read back, may prove to be complex yet coherent, without relating in 
any way to the individual’s habitual ideas, concerns and interests. Or 
else the writer records words and ideas that flood into her mind and 
which, again, appear to come from an external source . 46 
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What’s interesting about this is that, whether it’s sober or fantas- 
tical, the material tends to be didactic - intended to positively influ- 
ence readers’ personal growth and development. The elements are 
fairly consistent. This world is said to be a sort of school which we 
are born into in order to have experiences, and to which we have to 
keep returning until certain lessons have been learned. The underly- 
ing moral message is constantly repeated. Look at what is wrong in 
your behaviour, and fix it. Be compassionate towards other people; 
forget about yourself. Don’t waste time trying to make a fortune, or 
becoming famous, or seeking other people’s approval. You can fulfil 
your intended purpose by living a modest or quiet life, by overcom- 
ing difficulties and challenges and serving other people. Control 
your thoughts and speech, and let no slander pass your lips. Curb 
your impatience. Start now. 



What does evolutionary 
psychology say? 


However sceptical we may be about religion there’s a bottom line 
in this: a tendency to have these sorts of experiences is part of the 
human condition. Something happens to some people on rare occa- 
sions that causes them to see visions or to have insights about the 
nature of reality, the effect of which is to change behaviours, their 
own and other people’s. I find this fascinating, and I want to know 
why it happens. And I’m puzzled that it holds so little interest for 
scientific commentators. 

Scientists tend to see the origins of religion in errors of reasoning, 
and the idea of God as a pre-scientific, mystical explanation of the 
universe, now redundant since science performs that role far more 
effectively itself . 47 In this analysis, conscious self-awareness emerged 
in hominids as a side effect of the reasoning ability that evolved by 
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natural selection as an aid to survival. It was when humans started 
to become aware of the environment that they recognized the need 
for causal mechanisms, and to satisfy it they imagined gods, invis- 
ible beings who held up the sun, caused the thunder and made the 
crops grow, and so on. 

This by now conventional thinking carries an advantage for sci- 
entists such as Richard Dawkins who are also campaigning atheists 
in that the error is potentially reversible: once humans recognize 
that it is an error they can put it right. That might be one reason 
why religious-type experiences tend to be overlooked: they compli- 
cate the atheistic view which to many people is both scientifically 
persuasive and morally preferable. In The God Delusion, Dawkins 
acknowledges that some people may be influenced by a personal 
revelation, but advises them not to expect anyone else to take their 
word for it who has ‘the slightest familiarity with the brain and its 
powerful workings ’. 48 

But that still leaves a rather large question unanswered - why 
does the brain do this? Why do these revelations occur? What is 
their source? I found it natural to start thinking in terms of some 
kind of evolutionary adaptation, and I could not understand why 
those Darwinist commentators such as Dawkins, Daniel Dennett 
and others who speculate creatively about the origins of religious 
belief are not more interested in this. 

What evolutionary psychologists have done is develop theories 
to account for the development of a moral sense, and these are at 
least partly relevant. Why, they ask, if we are driven by our genes 
to compete with other people for resources in order to survive and 
procreate, are we nevertheless prepared to go out of our way to help 
them, for instance rushing to give money to earthquake victims? 
What is the origin of love, empathy and compassion, which reli- 
gions consider so important? 

As is well known, Darwinism supplies two main answers: kin al- 
truism, where parents put their children’s welfare first to promote 
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the survival of their own genes, and reciprocal altruism where help is 
offered to an unrelated member of the community on the basis that it 
will one day be returned, and thus benefit the giver . 49 Computer mod- 
els have demonstrated that offering to co-operate is always the best 
strategy for personal success. The essential point is that this strategy 
will only work if individuals in a particular community are able to 
distinguish between those who keep their bargain, and are to be fa- 
voured in the future, and those who welsh on it and must be shunned. 
It was in evolving this psychological faculty that concepts of fairness 
and justice - the Golden Rule - came into being among the first hu- 
mans. As they started to congregate in large groups, social and moral 
norms became codified in sacred texts, the origin of religious institu- 
tions whose essential purpose was to exert social control. 

The secular argument then would be that there’s a powerful im- 
perative for humans to co-operate as a means to increase oppor- 
tunities for survival and procreation, and that the command to do 
so is triggered by neurological events of various kinds. Those who 
experience it first hand become influencers through religions and 
the media, and it radiates through society by a memetic process. 

It’s a start, but it doesn’t answer all my questions. Looked at closely, 
reciprocal altruism falls way short of the demands of religious teach- 
ers, whether of the traditional or the New Age variety. Jesus Christ, 
to take a prominent example, did not advocate a quid pro quo you- 
scratch-my-back type of morality, but a full-on, turn-the-other-cheek 
self-abnegation: give to everyone who asks you, and do not ask for 
your property back from the man who robs you .’ 50 Such absolute self- 
lessness could never be an effective survival strategy, since the giver 
gets nothing back and makes himself utterly vulnerable - surely not 
the kind of behaviour that would have been selected by any known 
evolutionary mechanism. The paradox we are left with is that an in- 
struction which can potentially bubble up from the subconscious re- 
quires us to behave in a way that in superficial terms favours genetic 
continuity, but on closer examination is seen to be actually suicidal. 
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Perhaps we could argue for some kind of misfunction, as an evo- 
lutionist thinker might do in such circumstances. What motivates 
the saints, seers and prophets is an abnormally exaggerated form 
of what among the masses is merely an underlying tendency; such 
individuals should be viewed as freaks. They have experienced an 
overdose, as also happens sometimes to people whose brains are 
disturbed by fever, drugs, extreme physical effort or trauma. In 
other words, a tendency to extreme altruism is only quantitatively 
different from that self-interested altruism which humanity exhibits 
in general, not distinct in its underlying cause and nature. Perhaps, 
but for me this is just adding extra layers of speculation, and falls far 
short of an explanation of just what is occurring in the near-death 
experience. 



‘ When I was big 9 


A complicating factor in much channelled material is the insist- 
ence on the reality of reincarnation. Life is not a one-shot affair, it 
is said, but something that we may experience many times. Some 
near-death experiencers report a sense of having lived before, and 
this also arises sometimes in mystical experiences or visions in- 
duced by hallucinogens. People very occasionally claim to remem- 
ber incidents from what they take to be past lives, and surprisingly 
detailed and convincing memories can be elicited under hypnosis. 

On its own, a mere sense of having lived before hardly consti- 
tutes evidence of that. Where it starts to get interesting is when the 
memories of a past life are found to correspond to facts that are 
later discovered, especially if it can be shown to be unlikely that the 
details might have been learned in normal ways. But it’s difficult to 
establish this; cryptomnesia - the recall of information come across 
in the past, books read long ago, or long- forgotten facts - has been 
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demonstrated in some cases, and the epidemic of false memories of 
childhood sexual abuse in the 1980s was a disturbing reminder of 
the effects of suggestion. So it’s always possible that memory recall, 
particularly under hypnosis, is some kind of fantasy projection. 51 

On the other hand, with very young children these alternatives 
are less probable, and there’s a large research literature dealing with 
such cases. The children, as soon as they can speak, start talking 
about ‘when I was big’, and express an urgent desire to visit a hus- 
band or wife or parents or children in a distant town, any or all of 
which they may name. They may also talk about the house in which 
they used to live, their previous occupation, life circumstances and 
manner of death, which in a disproportionate number of cases they 
describe as having occurred by violence. 

What makes this phenomenon so significant is that many of the 
statements can be verified: the family the children name may be 
found to be living in a house that corresponds to their description, 
and the person they claim to have been did recently die - details 
that ordinarily they could have no way of knowing. Researchers at 
the University of Virginia say they have a file of some two thousand 
seven hundred cases, many of them collected by Ian Stevenson, who 
worked as a professor of psychiatry there for many years and spent 
much time travelling in Asia, the Middle East and other parts of the 
world to investigate such claims. 52 

This 1988 case from Sri Lanka is typical. 53 At three years of age, 
a girl named Thusitha Silva began to talk about having been pushed 
into a river by a boy at a town called Kataragama; the boy was mute, 
she said. She identified her father in this previous life as a farmer 
named Rathu Herath; he owned a flower shop, was bald and wore 
a sarong (her present father wore trousers). These details gave a 
solid lead to the local investigator employed by Stevenson. There 
had been no attempt by the parents to follow them up and no prior 
contact between the two families to confuse the issue. Kataragama 
was over two hundred kilometres away, a small town consisting al- 
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most entirely of temples for pilgrims. After going there and asking 
around, the investigator was able quite quickly to find a flower seller 
named Rathu Herath who had a mute son. Yes, Herath said, as it 
happened he had once also had a daughter, but some years ago she 
had accidentally fallen into the river when playing with her brother, 
and drowned. 

Ten of thirteen verifiable statements made by Thusitha corre- 
sponded accurately with this man’s family. Within a few months the 
child had made a further seventeen statements, of which two were 
unverifiable but all the others were found to be correct for the family 
of the drowned girl. 

Some of these statements were too general to be significant, 
such as the fact that the family’s house had a thatched roof and that 
there were crocodiles in the river. But there were quite specific de- 
tails that corresponded to the situation of the previous personality. 
For instance, Thusitha remembered dogs who were tied up and fed 
meat; this would have been unusual in a country where most dogs 
are strays, but it turned out the family had neighbours who hunted 
and who fed meat to a dog they kept chained in their yard. She was 
also able to describe some of the rituals carried out by worshipping 
pilgrims, such as smashing coconuts on the ground at the temple, 
which a child living in a distant village would not ever have wit- 
nessed. 

Stevenson also argues that birthmarks and congenital defects can 
be occasionally associated with memories of violent death, and of- 
ten correspond closely to the claimed manner of dying. In a typical 
example, a boy is born with a odd stippled brown mark across his 
throat, As soon as he starts to speak he describes having been mur- 
dered by having his throat cut. 54 

A Burmese case involved a child named Ma Win Tar who was 
born in 1962 with severe defects of both hands. 55 These led to the 
amputation of several fingers; other of her fingers were either miss- 
ing or showed constriction rings, as if they had been bound by rope. 
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There was also a prominent ring around her left wrist that consist- 
ed of three separate depressions, which, again, looked like grooves 
made by a rope wound round the arm. All this became significant 
when, at age three the little girl started to talk, at which time she 
stated that she had been a Japanese soldier who had been captured 
by Burmese villagers, tied to a tree and burned alive. She gave no 
name, and no facts that could be verified. However her description 
corresponded to the fate of some Japanese soldiers in Burmese vil- 
lages in the spring of 1945. 

Ma was fervent in her insistence that she was Japanese, and re- 
garded herself as a foreigner, which led to quarrels with her fam- 
ily. Her behaviour was unusual for a Burmese, but appropriate 
for the previous life she claimed to remember. She liked to dress 
as a boy, with short hair, shirts and trousers (Burmese boys, by 
contrast, normally start by wearing shorts, then graduate to the 
ankle-length garment known as a longyi). She complained too that 
Burmese food was too spicy, and showed a liking for sweet foods 
and pork. 

Stevenson is particularly interested in the Igbo of Nigeria who 
believe in ogbanje or repeater babies’ that die deliberately to tor- 
ment their parents. Such babies may go on being born to the same 
parents and dying soon after, unless they are prevented from doing 
so. The Igbo believe they can discourage this by making some minor 
mutilation, like cutting off a portion of a finger. 

This sounds like a rather abhorrent superstition yet, intriguingly, 
Stevenson says he has identified cases in which children are born 
with this type of defect that seems to correspond with something 
that was done to a previous baby that died in the family. The natu- 
ral explanation for the defect would be sickle-cell anaemia, however 
Stevenson argues this is unlikely to explain the high incidence of it 
and its close relation to the mutilation practice. 56 
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Wilson et al vs Stevenson 


These claims brought Stevenson a lot of flak from sceptics, for 
whom reincarnation is no kind of explanation. How, they ask, can 
one take seriously the idea of continuing to live after death without 
brain or sense organs; of returning as a baby having previously lived 
to a mature age; and, as often appears to happen, choosing to be 
born in poor and overpopulated countries where life is likely to be 
wretched? 

A common criticism is that Stevenson’s cases are anecdotal, in 
the sense that the claims and the investigations of them have been 
completed long before he arrives on the scene. Shortcomings in his 
research methods and reasoning in a few individual cases are held to 
weaken the credibility of all the rest. There are also complaints about 
his apparent commitment to the reincarnation hypothesis, which 
might indicate that he is biased. It has been suggested that if one 
starts looking around for an individual whose life circumstances 
match those of another person, one will quickly find them. 57 

Fraud again is a popular explanation. In Reincarnation? The 
Claims Investigated (1981), British historian Ian Wilson takes the 
line that Stevenson was ‘cruelly misled’ by a series of ‘tall stories and 
acting performances’. 58 Wilson notes that most of the memories are 
recalled by children in Asian countries like India where the culture 
accepts reincarnation, and thinks that their parents may have had a 
motive for perpetrating the hoax. After analysing the data Wilson 
concludes that the parents of the children claiming to have lived 
before were mostly in a lower socio-economic class than the families 
of the claimed previous personality, and they might therefore have 
hoped for some financial gain. 

Wilson also criticizes Stevenson for failing to adequately con- 
sider alternative non-paranormal ideas. Perhaps there’s such a thing 
as maternal impressions, where the fetus in some way absorbs some 
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of the mental imagery of the mother. He is concerned that there’s 
no logical pattern in the data, for instance that it gives no guidance 
about the length of time between incarnations, which may be as 
long as five years or as little as two weeks. The data also show incon- 
sistent patterns between cultures in terms of changing sex and the 
interval between lives. If reincarnation was a fact and not a fancy, 
he believes, memories of previous lives should display the same fea- 
tures across all cultures. 

Similar ideas have been mooted by other critics . 59 For instance an 
alternative to outright fraud might be that an unconscious self-de- 
ception occurs, one that is moulded by cultural patterns. One could 
start with the possibility of cryptomnesia, the child’s recall of infor- 
mation picked up from chance meetings with family acquaintances, 
for instance, or from visits by strangers in the parents’ absence. In 
theory the child could then unconsciously select details of an over- 
heard conversation, which is why they would later be found to cor- 
respond with actual events and people. Or else the parents might 
find significance in something the child says, and interpret it as a 
past-life memory. They might then seek out a family who they think 
fits the case; together the two families may embroider the statements 
in their own minds, perhaps encouraging the child to confirm their 
ideas by prompting it to recognize other individuals or people in 
photographs. 

A quite different approach sees the child’s memories as genuine 
but questions whether they originate with the child. One idea is that 
memories can be stored genetically and can in some circumstances 
be inherited. Or perhaps memories have a life of their own, explica- 
ble in some quasi-physical sense as enduring in the environment af- 
ter their owner’s death. Some commentators have talked of survival 
in terms of a ‘psychic factor’, a sort of lingering energy or particle 
field that the human organism might leave behind after dying. For 
instance it has been suggested that this field may become activated 
in the consciousness of a medium, giving rise to the appearance of 
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spirit communication . 60 Perhaps a newborn might be affected, at 
least temporarily, by such a field. The memories might take root in 
its mind and grow to the extent that the child would not be able to 
distinguish between them and his own experience. Only when he 
sees that they have no relevance to his actual circumstances would 
they start to fade. This field might even cause distinguishing marks, 
in the same way that a powerful hypnotic suggestion can cause burn 
marks to appear on a persons skin . 61 



How conclusive are the criticisms? 


I too wondered about the inconsistencies in Stevenson’s data. It is 
suspicious that apparent instances of rebirth in a particular country 
tend to take the form that is expected in that locality: some with 
gender changes between lives, some without; some with long gaps 
between incarnations, others with short gaps or none; a few born 
exclusively into the same family as the previous personality, but 
most to other families. 

It is perhaps also a shortcoming that Stevenson tends to favour 
the reincarnation hypothesis, as it puts him at an automatic disad- 
vantage when trying to convince his peers in the academic commu- 
nity. I didn’t always agree with him about the significance of certain 
recollections, and in one or two cases I felt he exposed himself to 
criticism by unnecessarily convoluted reasoning . 62 I’d have to add 
that the idea of reincarnation, more than some other things we 
have been looking at, fills me with apprehension, as I think it does 
to many people, and I’d be relieved if I thought Stevenson’s claims 
could be adequately explained away. 

On the other hand Stevenson was no breathless New Ager: his 
approach conformed to conventional academic standards, being 
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full, detailed, and presented in a scholarly and unsensational man- 
ner. He worked by having colleagues on the spot, who could follow 
up reports that came in by word of mouth or press reports. The data 
consists of numerous interviews with the child, the child’s parents, 
other family members, friends and neighbours; and then with the 
family and friends of the claimed previous personality. Where pos- 
sible, the business of tracing the family of the previous personal- 
ity was undertaken by the investigators themselves, before the pitch 
had been muddied. Stevenson was also quite cautious about draw- 
ing conclusions, properly stressing that reincarnation is the last 
hypothesis we should accept and only after we have eliminated all 
other possibilities. He discussed the major alternatives in relation to 
each case and did not ever claim that any case proves reincarnation. 
It’s also the case that other researchers have replicated his findings . 63 

I agreed that Stevenson didn’t pay much attention to some of the 
alternatives that critics like Wilson suggest, such as the ability of the 
fetus to absorb the mother’s mental imagery. But then I reflected 
that he probably saw no point in advancing ideas which are as con- 
ceptually problematical as reincarnation itself; for which there’s no 
independent evidence; and which could only apply in certain cases, 
in this instance those where the remembered events took place in 
the mother’s vicinity. Much the same applies to the popular idea 
of genetic memory: you can talk plausibly about the possibility of 
memory traces being passed through DNA to surface in the infant’s 
mind, as faint whispers and intimations of past events, a sense of 
deja vu perhaps. But it’s hard to see this as more than a very partial 
explanation, given that the dead person whose life the child appears 
to be recalling is rarely related to the child; that in many cases he or 
she died before reaching child-bearing age; and furthermore that 
the child may appear to have specific memories of an interlude be- 
tween dying and being reborn. 

The idea that the matches between the child’s memories and the 
previous life of the person he or she claimed to be are very general, 
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and might emerge as soon as one starts looking for them, is exactly 
what might suppose - but only if one doesn’t bother to look closely at 
the research. Take the case of Sunil Dutt Saxena in Stevenson’s Indi- 
an collection. When Sunil started to speak he mentioned that he had 
been married, and named the town where he previously lived. In his 
statements, the previous personality emerged as affluent, with a big 
house, servants, and what in those days were luxury items such as a 
fridge and a radio. This is all pretty general stuff. He further claimed 
to have owned a factory and to have been married four times, which 
narrows it down a bit. But he also talked of having founded a college 
named after himself, and identified the principal, who he said had 
been one of his best friends - the sort of detail which is too exact to 
apply to more than one person. As it happens all these details - the 
general, not so general, and the very specific ones - did in fact apply 
to a deceased individual in the town who Sunil named . 64 In the same 
volume, there is the case of Jagdish Chandra, who at age three talked 
of having lived a previous life, and among other things mentioned 
the names of the former personality’s father and brother. He stated 
that the brother had died of poisoning, and identified the exact lo- 
cation of a safe where the father kept his cash - again, these details 
were all traced to a person who was recently deceased . 65 

Looking closely at scores of reports of this kind, and bearing in 
mind the quantity and specificity of the matching details, it was hard 
to see it as an artefact of over-eager researchers. If it was false it 
would be much more likely to be a deliberate fraud. But it struck 
me that the critics are pretty casual in imputing various motives and 
abilities to infants. The memories typically start to become appar- 
ent as soon as the child can talk, which can be as early as eighteen 
months. It’s not obvious to me that very young children, at least up 
until the age of three or four, might consider it in their interests 
to abandon their mummy and daddy and go to live with strangers. 
Infants are not going to know that other people have a different or 
a better life, and are not able to conceptualize what this might be, 
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let alone know how to achieve it for themselves. One might protest 
that, on the contrary, many of the children in Stevenson’s cases had a 
very clear idea of a better life compared to their present reduced cir- 
cumstances, but that’s surely the anomaly that has to be explained. 

If the deception is the parents’ idea, they are obviously going to 
have to drill the child to deceive investigators. But having experi- 
ence of small children I found this rather hard to imagine: 

Father: Now listen Shreya, when a man comes and asks 
questions you must say that your name is Thusitha and that 
you come from Katagarama. 

Child: But I am Shreya Daddy. 

Father: Yes, I know my child, but to this man I want you to 
say it’s Thusitha. 

Child: Why Daddy? 

Father: Because if you do I will give you a biscuit. Now 
will you try? We will practise one time. Imagine I am the 
stranger. Now. What is your name? 

Child: My. Name. Is. Shreya. 

Father: No no, I am the stranger and you are to say ‘I am 
Thusitha. Now try again. 

Child: But you are not the stranger you are Daddy. 

And the children do not just casually mention details of this kind; 
Stevenson says he was startled by the actual behaviour they often 
showed, weeping as they talked about a previous life or angrily de- 
nouncing the murderers who ended it. A pretence of this depth in 
an infant is surely rather unlikely. So too, one might say, is reincar- 
nation, but that doesn’t resolve the problem. Still, let’s suppose that 
if the parents have a toddler with the appropriate talent, they can get 
it up to the required level. We then encounter a curious problem. 
Why is this charade being acted, and what do the parents expect to 
get out of it? 
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The fraud idea involves Western stereotypes about stupid, grasp- 
ing peasants, which anyone with a knowledge of the developing 
world will consider questionable, to put it mildly. Indian villagers do 
not find it funny or cute when their three-year-old says things like, 
‘This house is dirty, I’m getting out of here’ or compares their cook- 
ing unfavourably with that of another mummy. They won’t think it 
quaint or interesting or to their financial advantage if, as sometimes 
happens, the child starts to accuse local people of having murdered 
the person he remembers having been. And while reincarnation is 
widely believed it’s far from universally welcomed: claims that in- 
volve a change of religion, sex or caste are greatly disliked, as one 
might expect. 

Nor is the economic motive as obvious as the critics think. Later 
and larger samples than Wilson’s don’t support the idea that claims 
of a previous life are connected with hopes for material advantage: 
in nearly half of one group of seventy- nine Indian cases the previ- 
ous personality belonged to a lower socioeconomic class, sometimes 
living in wretched circumstances, while for a third of cases there 
was no change. Only a minority showed any upward movement and 
in many cases it was not enough to constitute evidence of greed . 66 
Taken all together it’s not surprising that studies show couples tak- 
ing steps to suppress their child’s past-life memories, beating him or, 
if they have the money, taking him to consult a psychiatrist . 67 

Might the motive for the deceit be found among the relatives of 
the previous personality? Perhaps, but then how would they have 
gained sufficient access to another family’s child to set the trick up? 
These are rarely close neighbours, and typically they are in distant 
locations. Conversely, if the claim originates with the child’s parents, 
it’s by no means the case that the target family is going to be particu- 
larly motivated to foster the child; in fact, they are the first to suspect 
fraud. The very least they are going to do is test the child, which in 
documented cases they do thoroughly, observing his or her reac- 
tions and ability to recognize relevant people in person or in photo- 
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graphs. The fact that the child may have highly accurate knowledge 
of the intimate details of the family history and may correctly iden- 
tify people that he or she could never have seen before, often using 
intimate pet names, is what convinces them. But what then? Even if, 
as often happens, the relations of the previous personality eventually 
accept the truth of the claim, they are not getting their loved one 
back; he or she is still in the body of someone else’s child in another 
village, or even another part of the country altogether, and has em- 
barked on a different life, one in which they are not involved. 

Returning one more time to cryptomnesia, it’s questionable on 
close examination whether a convincing case could be built on a 
few details that were heard once or twice. The child’s story typically 
involves descriptions of people and places, names, relationships and 
incidents that would require a good deal of exposure to some rather 
obvious source of information. Yet these sources are looked for by 
investigators and on the whole they are not found. Also self-decep- 
tion doesn’t go far in explaining veridical details of events and affairs 
which, it can be demonstrated, are not known to the parents and 
which they couldn’t reasonably be expected to know, but which can 
nevertheless be checked and found to be accurate. This would apply 
to cases such as that of the drowned girl Thusitha, where investiga- 
tors reach the scene before the parents have a chance to check out 
the child’s statements themselves, and where the two localities are 
too far apart for any subliminal information channel to exist. Fi- 
nally, self-deception doesn’t fully explain the phobias - of water, fire 
or weapons, and so on - that match the nature of the death of the 
supposed previous personality, for instance drowning, murder or 
death in battle. 

In making these reflections I was influenced, as elsewhere, by 
the rough and ready nature of the critics’ arguments. Some, like 
Wilson, had clearly given some thought to the problem, but others 
equally obviously had not. Terence Hines, for instance, says Steven- 
son’s methods are inadequate for ruling out ‘simple imaginative sto- 
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ry- telling’, a pretty sure sign that he hasn’t actually read the research, 
or at least is relying on the fact that his readers have not . 68 And here 
too, objections are chucked at the problem with little regard for con- 
sistency: the same people who denounce the investigators as fools 
for believing the frivolous claims of greedy villagers can later be 
found speculating in terms of particle physics to explain what they 
now seem to be treating as a genuinely anomalous memory transfer. 



Is this our destiny? 


As I say, not being personally at all comfortable about the idea of 
being born again, I would be relieved if these claims turned out to 
be mistaken. There’s something disturbing about these young boys 
and girls being haunted by the memory of the people they used to 
be, and the lives they made for themselves - the men and women 
they loved, the children they parented, the money and status they 
acquired - finding themselves about to go through the same thing 
all over again. Is this humans’ true destiny. Could it happen to us? 

The problem is how to explain it away. Finding fault with Ste- 
venson does it for some people, I have noticed, but it doesn’t work 
for me. His methods were not above reproach, but he was generally 
conscientious and aware of the potential pitfalls, and other research- 
ers have been gathering exactly the same kind of data. The children’s 
statements are too insistent and particular, and correspond too 
closely with the reality, to be shrugged off, and critics have offered 
no convincing model based on fraud or error. And the sheer quan- 
tity of this data is also extraordinary. If it were just a matter of one 
or two cases one would be bound to dismiss it as an oddity. But as 
with many of the topics I have talked about, it’s the accumulated 
effect of reading several scores of documented cases - and know- 
ing that there are several hundreds more of comparable quality in 
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a database of nearly three thousand general cases of the kind - that 
creates the impression of a genuine and hitherto unacknowledged 
phenomenon, whatever its true cause. 

Some sceptics are reassured by the fact that the data applies pre- 
dominantly to countries and cultures that believe in reincarnation. 
We all die, the reasoning goes, and if reincarnation is a fact then 
we are all reborn, in which case there would be an equal number 
of cases in the US and Europe. The fact that countries with a Chris- 
tian heritage don’t produce these cases is a strong indication that the 
phenomenon is a cultural artefact. And why would cases of rebirth 
correspond to the beliefs about rebirth in a particular country if it 
were not an effect of the imagination? 

Against this, it is becoming increasingly clear that children in 
the West do occasionally have these sorts of memories, and if the 
phenomenon has taken much longer to surface it’s perhaps because 
there’s no cultural acceptance of reincarnation, so no context for the 
memories to take hold in the public consciousness. Crisis appari- 
tions and near-death experiences were widely experienced before 
active research made them known, and something of the kind may 
also be the case here. What is different about Western cases is that 
the children’s memories, although surprisingly accurate as regards 
historical details they could not be expected to know anything about 
- a two-year- old describing details from the Pacific War in 1944-45, 
for instance 69 - are far less frequently traced to identifiable individu- 
als. 

There is in fact another, perhaps rather surprising, way of ac- 
counting for the differences between different cultures, and also for 
that matter, those that arise in the near-death experience. However 
this will need to wait until we have put everything into a larger con- 
text and tried to determine what we make of it all - the subject of the 
next and final chapter. 





SEVEN 


PSI 

IN THE WORLD 


‘Science seems to me to teach in the highest and strongest 
manner the great truth which is embodied in the Christian 
conception of entire surrender to the will of God. Sit down 
before fact as a little child, be prepared to give up every 
preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn nothing.’ 
Thomas Henry Huxley 


I began my journey wondering whether people who describe a 
psychic episode are mistaken, or deluded, or the victims of a 
hoax - as sceptics insist. These things obviously happen, and it 
must be the place to start when considering paranormal claims. But 
I no longer doubt that there is here also a distinct and meaningful 
kind of human experience, one that science is slowly and fitfully 
getting to grips with. 

This is of course a subjective opinion, but on this issue and at 
this time, surely, there can be no other kind. I’d also insist it’s an 
informed and entirely rational position. Yes, people can be absurdly 
credulous: the popular appetite for sensational tales is evident in 
tabloid newspapers, satellite television programmes and a host of 
murky, illiterate websites. But I’ve learned that a belief in psi and 
related anomalous phenomena is not always merely a response to 
uncanny personal experiences or the claims of professional psy- 
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chics; it also comes from responsible research and experiment, that 
empirical process which we rely on for our understanding of how 
the world works. And it astonishes me that so little of what has been 
established about these things is generally known. After a century 
and a half of investigation, if we talk about it at all we are still like 
children asking each other after lights out ‘Do you believe in ghosts?’ 
The knowledge is there, however inconclusive, but we have chosen 
to disregard it. 

I’m fascinated by this extraordinary disconnect. Why is our so- 
ciety so ignorant about psychic research? Of course the question 
invites all kinds of retorts: it’s not a proper science; parapsycholo- 
gists haven’t made their case; telepathy is scientifically impossible; 
and so on. But beyond these conventional responses there may be 
another, very familiar reason: the suspicion we tend to harbour to- 
wards radical new ideas, and the difficulties we experience trying to 
reconcile them with the known and familiar. And really, in this case, 
how could it be otherwise? Paranormal claims surely pose a chal- 
lenge not just to our notions of what is possible, but also to what we 
can accept, and to our idea of the kind of world we want this to be. 

For if psi is real and not imagined, we may say to ourselves, if 
minds truly can communicate wordlessly with other minds, or see 
into the future, or cause objects to move capriciously, then what 
does that say about our belief in an ordered, lawful universe? Does it 
not strike at the heart of the secular and scientific narrative that we 
have only recently constructed, and that encourages both techno- 
logical progress and personal freedoms? Surely it will bring back the 
worst superstitious practices, from which we thought we had liber- 
ated ourselves. And if it’s more than telepathy, if mediums really do 
talk to the dead, does this not powerfully validate religious belief, a 
force that seems to many to threaten our hopes for future progress? 

Such considerations must surely be behind the extraordinarily 
visceral reactions that the idea of psi tends to evoke. Healthy scepti- 
cism is a must, and bizarre claims have to be challenged to the utter- 
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most. But there is something about the scientific response to psychic 
research that goes well beyond this. 

It is surely a matter for wonder the way some well-known sci- 
entists insist there is not one scintilla of evidence for paranormal 
claims, when there exist thousands of reports of spontaneous psy- 
chic phenomena, many of them documented in large-scale surveys 
and corroborated to a large degree; when hundreds of controlled 
psi experiments have produced striking results; when scores of 
separate investigations of psychics and mediums have concluded 
that at least some are doing something genuinely inexplicable in 
conventional terms; and all this has been reported, analyzed and 
debated at enormous length by scientists, philosophers and intel- 
lectuals in books and specialist peer-reviewed journals in many 
countries for over a century. To be sure, I sometimes wonder 
whether disbelievers aren’t just using the term ‘evidence’ in its nar- 
rowest sense, meaning ‘conclusive proof’. But I don’t think they 
are. They don’t often bother to dispute the evidence. They say there 
isn’t any. 

This is deeply curious to watch. I’m thinking, for instance, of 
Lewis Wolpert, a professor of developmental biology at London 
University and a former chairman of the Committee for the Public 
Understanding of Science. When Wolpert - gamely standing next 
to Rupert Sheldrake to argue the case against telepathy in front of 
an audience of believers - seems unable to grasp Sheldrake’s argu- 
ments, is indifferent to his research, and can’t even bring himself to 
watch his video presentation, one senses a mind up against a mental 
barrier, unable to accommodate something so profoundly antitheti- 
cal to a lifetime’s conditioned thinking . 1 

Wolpert seems vaguely aware of what the claims are but is unable 
to engage with them in a meaningful way. In his recent book Six 
Impossible Things Before Breakfast he makes a series of familiar as- 
sertions. Critics who have examined ganzfeld experiments consider 
them flawed. Mediums work by cold reading. A fake psychic stunt 
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by Michael Shermer was Very impressive and persuasive’. Studies by 
Richard Wiseman provide ordinary explanations for hauntings and 
mediums. Stories about poltergeists are legion, but why do psychics 
never do useful things, like change lead into gold or prevent ageing ? 2 

The scientist doesn’t say much about these things, but canters 
through the list as though the mere mention of them will carry his 
case. I get no sense that he understands at all what it is he is explain- 
ing away. If he knows about Roll’s investigation of the Miami dis- 
turbances, or Hodgson’s work with Piper, or Gurney’s Phantasms or 
the Stargate remote-viewing experiments, or Sabom’s or Van Lom- 
mel’s work on near-death experiences, or any of the other research 
that powerfully suggests the operation of psychic functioning, he 
is keeping it to himself. He might have referred to the work and 
ideas of parapsychologists, but instead displays an innocent trust in 
debunking sceptics. Who, really, was impressed by Shermer’s psy- 
chic stunt, apart from his audience of disbelievers? And yes it’s true, 
as Wiseman demonstrates, that Victorian seance mediums played 
tricks in the dark, but it’s trivial, as no one could dispute it - the 
compelling evidence was gained in conditions of good light. 

Again, it’s not that caution and scepticism are not hugely neces- 
sary in dealing with paranormal claims, but that commentary on 
this level is too weak to be of any real value. It purports to clarify, but 
in fact misleads. That is also the case with Richard Dawkins, who 
must know about parapsychologists’ experimental work, and if he 
wished could also inform himself about their field research, upon 
both of which the case for psi largely rests. Yet one searches his work 
in vain for any serious reference to either; he mostly prefers to laugh 
and point. 

And I know from my own experience how persuasive the critics 
can be. Approaching the subject as a novice, I thought it unlikely 
that scientists of the calibre of Sagan and Dawkins could be wrong 
about something so potentially significant. In their own fields their 
insight and passion are hugely inspiring. I was disillusioned to dis- 
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cover that their sense of certainty about this subject did not result 
from any serious investigation. It just doesn’t engage their inter- 
est. They parade a few facts and allegations, speculate off the top of 
their heads and make declarations in an authoritative manner that 
suggests to the uninitiated they know what they are talking about . 3 
Their analysis, if that is the right word, largely lacks either familiar- 
ity with the subject or viable insights, yet such are their reputations 
it may be praised and repeated by readers, journalists and reviewers 
as if it actually meant something. 

It’s shameful, too, to see reputable scientists so completely taken 
in by James Randi’s Million Dollar Challenge. Not the least success- 
ful of the conjuror’s illusions has been his ability to pose as a neutral 
arbiter on this subject while simultaneously cheering his audience 
with his contempt for ‘woo-woo’. In supporting him so uncritically, 
sceptical scientists have elevated the prejudices of an entertainer 
over the findings of researchers who are doing the real work. 

Certainly, I can understand why so many sceptics and scientists 
are persuaded that psi does not exist by the fact that no-one has won 
Randi’s prize. Had I not undertaken my own research, I might have 
thought so as well. Randi himself laments that none of the stars in 
the psychic firmament - John Edward or Uri Geller, for instance - 
has entered for it, which might indeed suggest that they don’t dare 
risk being caught out by the master; such tests as they have submit- 
ted to have been carried out by scientists, whose powers of observa- 
tion are allegedly inferior . 4 Another view, of course, is that, unlike 
the naive individuals who actually do apply for the prize, they have 
more sense than to put themselves in the hands of a crusading scep- 
tic who considers them the scum of the earth. 

But my main point is to question how a single individual has 
acquired such a remarkable degree of influence. Surely this is a job 
for science. Of course there’s a role for stage magicians to play in 
investigating some psychic claims, as parapsychologists readily ac- 
knowledge. Why should they not do the job together? Then again, 
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professional psychics and people with ‘special abilities’ are just a 
small part of the picture, and to consider them the only source of 
the phenomenon is unduly restrictive. To offer an analogy: the dif- 
ference between parapsychology and Randi’s prize is the difference 
between a fleet of boats heading out to sea equipped with radar and 
large nets, and one man sitting beside a muddy stream waiting for 
fish to jump into his lap. 

As I have suggested, it helps to look at the problem from the op- 
posite point of view. If something such as telepathy were true, how 
would we know? Only when we seriously consider this can we start 
to appreciate the extraordinary challenge parapsychologists face in 
convincing their mainstream colleagues. If we are tempted to re- 
spond that it’s an unreasonable question, on the grounds that such a 
thing could not possibly occur, then we are half way to understand- 
ing why such claims remain unacknowledged. 

In the end, it’s easy not to know about something. If it is perfectly 
camouflaged, sitting quietly in the background, hardly drawing at- 
tention to itself, and if, in addition, we are appalled by the idea of it, 
and would get anxious if we thought it was really there, then obvi- 
ously we will never find it. We will continue to adopt a defensive 
posture, dismissing vague reports that come to our ears now and 
then with a smile and a wave of the hand. 



Psi and science 


At the head of this chapter I cited a favourite quote, by Thomas 
Henry Huxley, on the need to sit down before fact ‘as a little child’ 
- prepared to see the world with fresh eyes. He, of course, was ar- 
guing for science and against religious belief; he had no time at all 
for psychic research. But in some ways his remark might equally be 
directed at sceptics of the paranormal. Psychic experience - or psy- 
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chic-seeming, at least - is fact, and it needs to be examined without 
preconceptions if it is to be properly understood. In reality this sort 
of openness is very hard to achieve. We aren’t innocent children, 
alive to any new ideas and experiences that come our way; on the 
contrary, by the time we reach thirty most of us are primed to repel 
anything that does not fit with that bundle of facts, assumptions, 
preconceptions, prejudices and half-truths that we call a worldview. 

Scientists surely are no exception to this, however eminent; once 
their minds are made up they can be particularly susceptible to rig- 
id thinking. And to be fair, it would be hard for an evolutionary 
biologist suddenly to agree to start questioning the principles that 
inform his entire life’s work, any more than the theologians with 
whom Huxley battled over the subject of evolution were about to 
abandon their Christian dogmas. A respect for the objective truth, 
and a passion to identify it, however unpalatable, are vanishingly 
rare: most of us, most of the time, busily arrange the facts to suit our 
self-interest. 

Even the most imaginative scientists can exhaust their capacity 
to respond to challenging new ideas. Albert Einstein was hostile to 
the claims of quantum scientists, which we consider to be odd in the 
genius who discovered relativity. But there are yet more egregious 
examples. Lord Kelvin, a leading figure in late nineteenth-century 
physics, insisted that the newly-invented radio technology had no 
future; he also thought that x-rays would prove to be a hoax . 5 A 
well-known astronomer claimed to have ‘proved scientifically’ that 
flight was impossible just weeks before the Wright brothers first 
took to the skies . 6 And when Thomas Edison invented the electric 
light bulb, a professor wrote to a newspaper to protest on behalf 
of ‘true science’ that Edison’s experiments were a ‘fraud upon the 
public’, while another opined that he obviously didn’t understand 
electricity at all . 7 

Against this, one could argue that a consensus is eventually 
reached in most things, and the best evidence will always win out. 
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For all its manifest weirdness, quantum mechanics is demonstrably 
true. X-rays are reliable medical aids, aeroplanes fly, electric light 
illuminates, and so on. Psi is quite clearly not in that category, and 
perhaps never will be; for all the declarations by some paranormal- 
ists that its discovery will usher in a new world of possibilities - of 
which I am personally sceptical - this is not about new technol- 
ogy. Instead, like Darwins ideas about evolution, psi offers a radical 
perspective on human existence, and exactly for that reason, like 
evolution, it is fiercely fought over, a battleground for competing 
ideologies. 

Parapsychologists are natural disciples of the philosopher Tho- 
mas Kuhn, who argued that scientific change is an essentially rev- 
olutionary process. A particular ‘paradigm’ - a framework of as- 
sumptions - may eventually collapse under the pressure of observed 
anomalies and in so doing give way to a radically different interpre- 
tation, most famously the Copernican shift from an earth-centric to 
a helio-centric view of the universe. 

The new paradigm typically emerges not because supporters 
of the old one become converted, Kuhn thought, but because they 
eventually give way to a new generation which takes more readily to 
new ideas. 8 Or as the quantum pioneer Max Planck remarked, sci- 
entific progress ‘proceeds funeral by funeral’. Unsurprisingly, para- 
psychologists look forward to a similarly radical shift towards a view 
of the universe in which their own discipline is fully recognized. 

How would this occur? The history of science suggests that ap- 
parently outlandish ideas - which, like psi, are based on observed 
anomalies - are accepted only when a mechanism or underlying 
cause can be demonstrated. In 1912 Alfred Wegner put forward 
his theory of continental drift as a logical explanation of observed 
data, but it was derided by geologists until the development of plate 
tectonics in the 1960s. Similarly, in the late eighteenth century the 
Italian physiologist Lazzaro Spallanzani established experimental- 
ly that bats use their ears to guide them in the dark. However, the 
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explanation promoted by other scientists, and generally accepted, 
was that they used nerves in their wingtips to avoid bumping into 
objects, even though this was based entirely on conjecture. Spallan- 
zani’s findings were only vindicated in the twentieth century when 
the principle of navigation by echo-location was discovered . 9 

Another view would be that the breakthrough is not going to 
come from new evidence, or from some dramatically successful new 
experimental protocol that someone may one day come up with, 
but rather from better knowledge of the existing research. It would 
mean that scientists cease to rely only on debunking conjurors and 
psychologists for information, and start to familiarize themselves 
with parapsychologists’ data and arguments. Here at least the In- 
ternet is providing the conditions for progress; there’s no need any 
longer to travel to specialist libraries, as many of the primary sourc- 
es can be found online, along with comment and debate. So anyone 
who wants to get to grips with the subject can now do so with far less 
effort than would have been required ten years ago . 10 

Encouragingly, books are starting to appear by scientifically liter- 
ate writers that give parapsychology the kind of intelligent, rational 
attention I believe it merits. Two recent ones stand out: Elizabeth 
Lloyd Mayer’s Extraordinary Knowing, which I briefly referred 
to earlier, and Outside the Gates of Science: Why Its Time for the 
Paranormal to Come in from the Cold by the science fiction writer 
Damien Broderick . 11 Significantly, as is often the case, both writers’ 
interest in psychic research seems to have been triggered by expe- 
riencing psi close up. For them it was no longer just an abstraction 
or something that other people claim, as it is for sceptics; it clearly 
happened and they wanted to understand it better. 

It’s notable that both Mayer and Broderick maintain a clear 
boundary. Their interest is in psi: that is, telepathy, clairvoyance, 
precognition and psychokinesis. They are not much interested in 
allied claims that consciousness survives death, which they rather 
quickly dismiss. They see a distinction between personal experience 
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that can be validated by recent scientific experiments, on the one 
hand, and on the other the activities of mediums, of which they ap- 
pear to remain suspicious. That reflects the feelings of many para- 
psychologists themselves: it’s hard enough to draw other scientists’ 
attention to successful psi experiments without the added burden of 
being associated with research into ghosts and mediums, and some 
would prefer that the discipline formally disassociated itself from 
the question of survival altogether . 12 

If the study of psi could be somehow detached from its esoteric 
baggage, and be isolated as a purely scientific project, it might go 
some way to making parapsychology less controversial. In fact I 
think it’s at least possible that, as the literature of psychic research 
and experimental parapsychology become better known - as also 
the logical absurdities that can arise when anomalous experiences 
are ‘explained away’ - psi-research will start to attract more atten- 
tion within the academic community, particularly among those 
whose disciplines can make a direct contribution: physicists, stat- 
isticians, psychologists, physicians, anthropologists, philosophers, 
sociologists and historians, among others. 

The expectation would be that an expanded science will one day 
satisfactorily explain psi, perhaps in terms of quantum theory and 
multiple universes . 13 Or perhaps artificial intelligence experts, join- 
ing forces with neuroscientists, will successfully recreate human con- 
sciousness in all its complexity, confirming that the computational 
approach to the brain is essentially correct. One day robots may be so 
advanced they will actually be conscious, ego-driven beings like our- 
selves, as some artificial intelligence enthusiasts insist has to happen . 14 
Who knows, when these self-aware machines break down, perhaps 
they too will have visions of an afterlife, which will then be proved 
to have been all along a mere aberration of the enormously complex 
informational system we call the mind. 
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Doubts about survival of consciousness 


This thinking would be problematic for those who are used to 
thinking of ghosts and spirits and suchlike as evidence of life after 
death. But should they accept that the appearance of humans sur- 
viving death is just that, an illusion that we naively misunderstand? 

Doubts about survival of consciousness were rife even among 
those early researchers like Frederic Myers who were disposed to 
believe it. For these were rational thinkers; the veridical informa- 
tion that forced them to accept the reality of psi did not extend to 
doing the same for survival . 15 The evidence in that respect was never 
entirely coercive: while that information presents itself as coming 
from surviving spirits of the recently deceased - however convinc- 
ingly - it’s extremely difficult to prove it does not actually originate 
in the minds of living people. 

In seance situations this wasn’t just a possibility, it clearly hap- 
pened. A sitters’ particular interests and preoccupations often 
emerged in the communications; for instance if a personality iden- 
tifying itself as Charles Dickens communicated, it might well be 
discovered that one of the sitters had recently been reading Bleak 
House; it was as though the material in the front of her memory pro- 
vided the content for an unconscious confabulation. There are nota- 
ble instances of ‘spirits’ communicating in sittings whose identities 
had simply been made up for the occasion , 16 as well as historical 
figures whose personalities - as conveyed by their speech and be- 
haviour - conformed to an erroneous public idea of what they were 
like that differed from the reality . 17 This sort of thing has alarming 
implications for the rest of the research. 

It was apparent from the proxy sittings and book tests that me- 
diums could at least sometimes access true information by means 
other than person-to-person telepathy. But these experiments still 
didn’t exclude the possibility of the information being stored in 
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some cosmic databank, which the medium might access by some 
sort of unconscious free-ranging process. By the 1930s, when Joseph 
Rhine and his associates were demonstrating psi to be potentially a 
general human faculty - and not merely the gift of a few freaks - it 
was being argued that any information that appeared to come from 
a deceased spirit could more economically be explained purely in 
terms of the psychic faculties of the medium and other living indi- 
viduals, whether known or unknown. This reasoning has come to 
be known as the ‘super-ESP’ or ‘super-psi’ theory and, despite its 
fantastical character, the lack of understanding of psi’s underlying 
causes makes it difficult to rule out entirely. 18 

Sceptics can also point to the failure of any medium to gain une- 
quivocal proof of survival, proof of a kind that might put the matter 
beyond doubt. Various people have left behind codes or messages 
that they promised to try to convey through a medium after they 
are deceased, but no code has so far been unambiguously cracked. 19 
If mediums really are in touch with the dead, this failure requires 
explanation. 

Psi can be used to explain away other phenomena that look like 
survival. We have seen how the movement of objects during polter- 
geist episodes can be regarded as an effect of living minds, and the 
same may be true also of apparitions: Louisa Rhine argued from 
her 1950s survey that these are best considered a psychic illusion 
generated by the percipient. Out-of-body perception, too, whether 
in healthy people or in hospital patients, can possibly be explained 
as a psi-mediated hallucination, in which the veridical information 
is gained by clairvoyance, while the other features - the tunnel, the 
meetings with deceased relatives and angels - are simply a dramatic 
production that helps the ego assuage its fear of annihilation. 

Or perhaps a deceased persons mind does survive, but only for a 
while, in the same way that ripples continue to form on the surface 
of a pond after a stone has been thrown into it. What we naively 
take to be spirit communications are actually the automatic reflex- 
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es of the psychic organism winding down . 20 As I mentioned ear- 
lier, something like this might explain childrens memories of past 
lives, as floating wisps of dead people’s memories that float around 
in space and somehow get into the minds of newborns, who then 
claim them as their own. 

To a believer in survival all this might seem far-fetched. But to a 
sceptic - in this context, someone who accepts the reality of psi but 
not of survival - it’s a way out, achieved through the reasonable ap- 
plication of Occam’s razor. According to this thinking, a world that 
encompasses psi certainly needs to be described in different scien- 
tific terms to those we are used to, but it is not necessarily any less 
naturalistic. But a world in which humans come and go as immortal 
spirits is an utterly different proposition, one that appears to validate 
religious belief and all the baggage that comes with it. 

Furthermore, we cannot overlook the fact that, to the rational 
mind, the notion of surviving death is quite fantastic. Our sense of 
self is bound up with our personality, our thoughts and memories. 
Yet personality seems to depend on the brain; relatives of someone 
with Alzheimer’s or a brain injury often observe that he or she has 
become a quite different person to the one they once knew. Logi- 
cally, then, it makes sense to suppose that the demise of the brain 
extinguishes the personality altogether. 

And, anyway, what exactly is supposed to survive in the absence 
of the body? Leaving aside the question of where an afterlife might 
be situated, it’s quite baffling as to what kind of experiences we might 
have. As philosopher Julian Baggini points out, we don’t know how 
this very ‘unhuman form of life could be the vehicle for the continu- 
ation of our very human selves. ‘Life as a disembodied soul is a very 
different kind of existence from the one we have now,’ Baggini says, 
‘and it is unclear how such an afterlife could be a continuation of this 
life at all. Rather it would seem to be a radical break, with some very 
different kind of entity coming into existence after we die. Something 
would live after our death, but it is not clear it would be us .’ 21 
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Arguments in favour of survival 


This is all true, yet those who prefer to take the evidence at face val- 
ue have some arguments on their side . 22 One that many people have 
been struck by is the appearance of Frederic Myers, Edmund Gur- 
ney and others in the psychic research community, following their 
deaths in the beginning of the twentieth century, trying to commu- 
nicate to their surviving colleagues the fact of their continued ex- 
istence. This unexpected development came to light when certain 
women who practised automatic writing and who lived in different 
parts of the world - including the medium Leonora Piper in Amer- 
ica, Rudyard Kipling’s sister Alice Fleming in India, and the writer 
and social activist Dame Edith Lyttelton in Britain - began finding 
what appeared to be messages from these men in their scripts. For 
the most part these were not conventional ‘spirit communications’ 
of the kind that mediums pass on in sittings, but erudite allusions 
to classical Greek and Latin literature, in which these men had all 
been well versed. Intriguingly, the snippets made no sense on their 
own, but when pieced together later at the Society for Psychical Re- 
search they created a coherent and meaningful whole. The point, 
clearly, was to try to rule out any suggestion that the messages might 
be the spurious product of a single medium’s mind, vastly increas- 
ing the likelihood that they came from discarnate sources. This web 
of ‘cross-correspondences’ was so complex and striking that it con- 
vinced most of their colleagues of the deceased researchers’ contin- 
ued existence. Even some sceptics have been impressed by it . 23 

Then there’s the fact that spiritualist circles have sometimes found 
themselves in contact with an unseen personality unknown to any 
of their members, whose account of itself is subsequently found to 
correspond closely to someone who actually lived. These so-called 
‘drop-in communicators’ gave the impression of having chanced 
upon the circle and taken the opportunity to interact; the detailed 
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information they give - name, place of residence, circumstances of 
their life and death - checks out in documentary sources . 24 The phe- 
nomenon might possibly be dismissed as a hoax, but it would be an 
extremely complex one, given the obscurity of the sources, while the 
independent indications that mediumship is a paranormal process 
militates against it. Cryptomnesia is a possible explanation in some 
cases, from a medium or sitter having once been exposed to a news- 
paper article or obituary and unconsciously retaining some details, 
but there are others in which this can be ruled out. 

Arguments in favour of survival can also be made from other 
categories of experience. Repressed emotion in living people is quite 
likely to be a cause of some poltergeist incidents, such as the case of 
Tina Resch. But there have been documented instances in which no 
single individual appeared to observers to be the focus of the distur- 
bance, and others in which there did seem to be an active external 
intelligence. Here there’s a sense that the movements are purposeful 
and intended to attract attention, which inclines some investigators 
to think that discarnate entities are involved . 25 A small but growing 
category of research focuses on apparent attempts by the recently 
deceased to communicate the fact of their survival by displacing ob- 
jects in rooms occupied by friends and family members . 26 

As we saw, ‘crisis’ hallucinations point to some telepathic dis- 
turbance at the moment of death, but don’t necessarily indicate 
that the individual survived beyond it. Somewhat more suggestive 
are simultaneous sightings of someone known to be dead by two 
or more people, or an apparition that is later recognized in photo- 
graphs - although these are less common. There are also interesting 
inferences to be made from reports of apparitions of living people, 
which sometimes apparently can be induced experimentally, as I 
described in Chapter Five. An apparition projected by a living per- 
son of himself or herself to a friend or family member in a distant 
location - whether intentionally or not - has been shown to be pre- 
cisely similar, across a broad range of characteristics, to an appari- 
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tion of a person who is recognized and known to have been dead for 
days, weeks or years . 27 If such episodes are subjective hallucinations, 
then that’s to be expected of course. But if we accept, on the basis of 
the veridical information these episodes contain, that they are not 
subjective hallucinations, then the concordance increases the likeli- 
hood that they are both projections of living minds, even if one of 
them is discarnate and normally imperceptible to us. 

The fact that all these things look so much like survival perhaps 
also needs to be taken into account. Among them, the unexplained 
minor ‘poltergeist’ incidents experienced by a family shortly after a 
bereavement; the apparition of the person that appears at the mo- 
ment of his or her death; repeated and evidential contacts appearing 
to come from the recently deceased through mediums; the hospital 
patient who feels a glorious sense of life apart from her body and en- 
counters deceased relatives. All these in different ways suggest sur- 
vival of consciousness. If they don’t mean what they seem to mean, 
then what do they mean? 

The least we can say is that, as a by-product of consciousness, the 
human species has created an enormously complex, life-like illusion 
that the ego in some way survives the death of the body. And this 
illusion is far more realistic than sceptics, with their scanty knowl- 
edge of the research, will be able to recognize. 

Mediums, for instance, do not just convey information that a de- 
ceased person would have known, but also that person’s character 
and mannerisms. They come up with typical jokes and asides and 
reveal highly specific preoccupations, which one would think are 
more difficult to identify, and would in any case require real acting 
ability. There are documented cases of interactions between living 
and deceased family members continuing for years through medi- 
ums, and if this interaction was illusory one wonders why it did not 
eventually become obvious . 28 How could people not grasp that the 
entity they were talking to was never anything more than an animat- 
ed memory, a marionette of the medium’s imagination? It does not 
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seem coherent to talk of a memory, or a shade, or some enduring 
psychological disposition - or however else we describe it - dem- 
onstrating will and emotion, and exciting a sense of recognition in 
living friends or relatives. 

It’s the manner of its delivery that often convinces sitters as much 
as the content itself, as in this example from a Leonora Piper sitting: 

Then came the greeting from my father and a description 
of the life there, and of his first day there, and that his only 
unhappiness was that he could not tell me how well it was 
with him. He had found so many of his friends there — his 
father and mother and my mother. He spoke of the home 
here and of my step-mother, and of much known to him 
alone. He spoke of the life at some length and in words and 
manner peculiar to himself. My father had been a great 
student, with an intense love of books, and always expressed 
his thoughts with a piquant, caustic, ready eloquence, as 
rare as it was peculiar to himself. Anyone who had ever 
heard my father speak could not mistake the beautiful and 
rounded phraseology of his address to us. It could be no 
one but my father . 29 

If it is not the father communicating, we would have to acknowledge 
that the medium, besides ransacking the sitter’s memory, is showing 
extraordinary powers of dramatic reconstruction. There is a sense 
of artistry here, of an intelligence striving to create an appearance 
of verisimilitude, and without any obvious means of identifying the 
model that it needs to match. 

Often it’s the little details that pull you up. I’m thinking for in- 
stance of the young couple who believe themselves to be in con- 
tact, through an entranced medium, with their recently deceased 
young daughter. The child inquires after a favourite toy horse, and 
then, when they produce it at a second sitting, retorts it was actu- 
ally not that little horsey she meant but the big one, which she de- 
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scribes and they then recall . 30 If that little girl’s mind, memory and 
personality have not survived death, then what is happening here? 
What is the point of this exchange, if not to make the illusion more 
convincing than it might otherwise be? And who or what is making 
that calculation? 


5 But is it conceivable? 

If these ideas are unfamiliar to you, it’s not surprising; the research 
has not in the past been easily accessible and remains little known. 
When the subject of survival comes up most of us naturally fall back 
on conventional religious ideas and preconceptions. 

Philosopher Julian Baggini, for one, argues that belief in life af- 
ter death can only be based on faith, since the evidence and good 
reasons required for a rational argument that it exists are lacking. 
True, mediums sometimes make correct statements, he says, but 
then there are bound to be occasional uncanny coincidences and 
lucky guesses. If there were genuine communication between the 
living and the dead, he thinks, there would surely be many more 
accurate and otherwise inexplicable communications. The fact that 
they are so rare suggests they are not genuine, but frauds, guesses, 
and coincidences . 31 

But Baggini appears here simply to be following the intellectual 
consensus that survival of death is a discredited concept. He could not 
reasonably talk in this way if he had read the investigative literature 
of psychic research. And why would he have read it, as long as it is 
considered dubious and unscientific? The relevantbooks and journals 
won’t be in the libraries he frequents: he would have to go out of his 
way to find them. And if he then became interested, and wanted to 
talk about it, who around him would be willing to take him seriously? 
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On the other hand, the near-death experience has been a big sub- 
ject of discussion in recent years, and it surprises me a little that this, 
too, has hardly modified secular certainties. After all, the phenome- 
non provides a striking empirical justification for afterlife belief and 
poses all kinds of challenges for science. Clearly, it does not satisfy 
our questions about what long-term experiences we might have af- 
ter death: it’s widely taken for granted that there’s nothing we can 
usefully say about that, as we can’t visualize it. There’s no data and 
it’s pointless to speculate. But that is not necessarily the case: there 
exists a quite large body of material said to have been ‘channelled’ by 
deceased individuals through professional mediums - also through 
ordinary people who have developed some mediumistic ability, usu- 
ally by automatic writing - which offers detailed information about 
the afterlife state . 32 

These texts, at the very least, falsify the widely-held view that 
survival of consciousness can’t be conceived of or rationally dis- 
cussed. Christians and Muslims do not bother much with details of 
afterlife: it’s difficult to attach sense to churchy expressions like be- 
ing ‘caught up in God’s glory’, and the Quran’s promise of banquets 
and virgins only satisfies the most primitive appetites. Spiritualist 
literature, by contrast, offers quite a lot of detail. Agreed, the notion 
of dead people writing books is problematic, and these scripts need 
to be treated with caution. We’re bound to assume on some level 
that their living scribes simply imagine they are getting information 
from an external source, if not actually making it up. But whether 
true or not, the ideas are interesting, and if, as I have argued, medi- 
umship is a psychic phenomenon, and not an effect of cold reading 
or out-and-out fraud, it makes sense to add them into the mix. 

What the communicators describe is a sense of continuity, in 
a sort of replica existence of what they are used to. They are still 
people, relating with each other, and their impression of solidity is 
no less strong than ours, they insist. They have no sense that their 
bodies and their surroundings are not real, any more than they did 
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while living in this world. Yet in some strange way this quasi-phys- 
ical environment is malleable; external events are directly mediated 
by their thoughts. To create an object or a situation simply requires 
a flip of the imagination; to think of having a cup of tea is to find 
oneself holding it in one’s hand - there is no intermediate process of 
going into the kitchen to put on a kettle. 

I can remember once thinking how ludicrous this is, the idea that 
mediums have of dead folk pottering around their houses and doing 
mundane things like drinking tea. It seemed banal and a bit sad. But 
having spent some time reading and re-reading the scripts - and often 
between the lines - it now looks to me to be a more complex propo- 
sition than at first appears. I suspect much of the problem is that we 
latch onto trivial details because they are what is meaningful to us. In 
fact a lot of the communicators stress that the appearance of continu- 
ity in outward forms is just that, an appearance, and not necessarily 
one that persists for long. In a subjective thought-world, the exterior 
that one experiences is largely an expression of collective memory and 
habits of thought. In this environment, an emotionally well-adjusted 
individual would thrive, while one is who habitually depressed, an- 
gry or emotionally repressed, or has entrenched criminal tendencies, 
might encounter something far more bleak and unpleasant. 

From here I began to see how these ideas relate to conventional 
religious concerns. Traditional theism is shaped by the political and 
social contours of the ancient world, with God conceived as the all- 
powerful ruler who admits loyal supporters to the inner sanctum and 
banishes traitors to the dungeons. The insight of modern religious 
thinking is that, on the contrary, progress is won not through alle- 
giance to a deity but by spiritual growth, and this is abundantly re- 
flected here. Moral virtue is not a currency to be exchanged for a tick- 
et to paradise, but rather the development of mental habits that make 
a heaven out of existence. It is not a transaction; we are simply being 
encouraged to create the conditions for our own future well-being. 

Of course, it’s still very hard to imagine what being dead is actu- 
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ally like, how one fills the time, and so on. For many people - and this 
is a problem especially for scientists and intellectuals - the worry is 
that afterlife would be a vegetative existence, where rational pursuits 
are no longer possible. It doesn’t help that communicators tend to 
be quite evasive about their external reality and what they do: most 
of their discourse is characterized by a sort of abstract preachiness. 
I found this frustrating, and it added to my general suspicions that 
the speakers aren’t what they claim to be. 

But I also noticed they talk constantly about feeling, and eventu- 
ally I recognized the possible relevance of that. We feel in all sorts of 
ways - joy, exhilaration, frustration, anger, grief - and from all sorts 
of causes - a love affair, a bereavement, a fight with a life partner 
or work colleague, a race won, a contract clinched, and so on - but 
these are usually ripples on the otherwise placid surface of daily ex- 
istence, the exception, not the rule. Most of us, most of the time, 
aren’t conscious of feeling very much at all. In this other existence, 
by contrast, feeling is said to have become central. Theirs is not the 
experience of reasoning and acting, but of experiencing the inner 
reality of themselves, of what they are and what they have become, 
and the external forms that creates. 

If we try making this mental switch we can perhaps start to 
glimpse what being dead might feel like - and also why it’s so very 
hard to explain. Recall a past moment of great satisfaction: the 
world takes on a rosy glow; we read in people and objects the inner 
contentment that we feel. Nothing can disturb us; we are above it 
all, smiling inwardly. Then imagine that state sustained indefinitely, 
in constantly changing forms. That fits too with communicators in- 
sisting that their sense of time is quite different from ours. Time 
ceases to be relevant: it is not a case of events experienced one af- 
ter another, but of an eternal ‘now’. And where for most of us these 
states of heightened emotion are temporary, there they become the 
permanent reality. The conclusion would be that what, to our ears, 
sounds like tiresome sermonizing may contain the essential instruc- 
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tions as to how this future state of exaltation is to be achieved, and 
how to avoid the converse reality - sustained discomfort or worse. 

Underlying all this is the implication that communicators ini- 
tially do not understand that much of what they take to be real con- 
sists of thought forms, or that they are aware how suggestible their 
minds have become. The individuals who believe they are living in 
their houses and carrying on much as before have not progressed 
far beyond the basic level. This susceptibility to illusion might also 
explain some of the things that puzzled psychic researchers about 
communicators, for instance why they sometimes claimed fictitious 
identities or vouched for the genuineness of surviving ‘spirits’ whose 
identities had been made up; in such cases their minds were being 
influenced by ideas in the mind of the medium and sitters. 

We tend to assume that with the idea of an afterlife we are deal- 
ing with a single reality and that post-mortem existence can be 
explained in terms that apply to everyone. But perhaps we should 
consider post-mortem existence to be like the life we are living now, 
in which we share the same biological and terrestrial reality with 
other humans, but experience wildly differing environments and 
circumstances. If it is true that minds survive with their memories, 
it must also be the case that the beliefs held by these minds largely 
survive as well - in all their chaotic variety. In other words, there 
are here the conditions for the survival of different social groups 
and communities, whose members subscribe to a common set of 
ideas about themselves and about their relation to each other and to 
their environment, but which do not necessarily accord with those 
of other groups. 

This is a possible approach to explaining those characteristics of 
psychic phenomena which to sceptical analysts seem obviously to 
imply a cultural conditioning. The fact that near-death experiences 
vary in content between ages and cultures would indicate not that 
humans have different conceptions of what an afterlife should be - 
and that the experience is therefore shaped by their imaginations 
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- but rather the reverse, that the post-mortem experience they un- 
dergo reflects the surviving cultural characteristics of their society 
or ethnic group. Similarly with reincarnation: if cultural variations 
continue to apply in the early stages of post-mortem existence, an 
individual who found himself suddenly bereft of life - murdered or 
killed in an accident - and wanted quickly to return, or was pres- 
sured into it, might do so in ways that conform with his own ideas, 
and those of the discarnate community in which he found himself, 
of how such things are done. 

These sorts of considerations might help illuminate an issue 
that I left unresolved in the last chapter: why is it that in some out- 
of-body experiences - those described by James Randi and Susan 
Blackmore, specifically - features of the environment that looked 
realistic at the time were afterwards found to be at odds with reality. 
On the face of it, we have no choice but to consider such experi- 
ences as illusory, and in Blackmore’s case this insight has helped to 
form the basis of a determinedly materialist approach to the whole 
phenomenon. But if we can accept the logic of survival (a big ‘if’ 
of course) then we have another category to work with: a state of 
consciousness, the ‘astral’ (as it is commonly described in specialist 
literature) in which the external environment, although objectively 
real, is also influenced by the beholder’s memory and imagination . 33 



Psi and superstition 


Returning to this world, I want to explore in more detail the issues 
I touched on right at the beginning of this chapter: How can we 
reconcile ourselves to the implications of psi? And in what sense, 
specifically, might a growing general belief in the reality of psychic 
phenomena amount to the retrograde step that some scientists fear? 
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To argue that sceptics’ arguments against psi are poorly informed 
is not to dismiss all their underlying concerns as unfounded. On 
the contrary, there are live issues here. Does an endorsement of psi 
imply a relaxation of scientific standards? How far should we go in 
this respect? If we accept the reality of psi, then why not also of ho- 
meopathy, or any other health treatment that lacks any conceivable 
basis in known science? After all, like psi, these alternative thera- 
pies can often point to at least some positive studies. Why not make 
a case also for astrology, or creationism, or for that matter any of 
the other stuff that fills paranormal encyclopaedias: Big Foot, Bible 
codes, Dianetics, palmistry, crop circles, alien abductions, ley lines, 
reflexology, and so on? 

In an age which we like to think is rational, at least compared 
to previous eras, humans are still surprisingly prone to fearful and 
irrational behaviour. The appalling consequences of false-memory 
syndrome in the 1980s, in which some regression therapists falsely 
persuaded their patients that they had been abused by their parents, 
are a warning that even in our enlightened age we can still fall victim 
to dangerous delusions. Similarly, the rush by overzealous health 
professionals to diagnose so-called ‘Munchausen by proxy’ - a con- 
dition said to involve abuse of children by their mothers - is now 
acknowledged to have destroyed perfectly normal families. It hardly 
needs to be pointed out that the utterly subjective basis upon which 
these tragic decisions were made also fuelled the witchcraft persecu- 
tions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, an occurrence we 
are naturally appalled and disgusted by, but which we believe to be 
ancient history. 

We can’t shrug off the fact that a scientific endorsement of psi 
might potentially open the door to the worst kinds of superstition. 
Take psychokinesis. How do we know when it is active and when it 
is merely imagined? The very idea implies that people and machines 
may be vulnerable to human mentation - something no one can 
calmly contemplate. It’s one thing if it happens and we don’t know 
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about it. That’s to say, full-blown, grade-A poltergeist episodes of the 
kind that make it onto the six o’clock news may be extremely rare, 
but minor episodes could be occurring more frequently, and just 
not rising above the threshold of public awareness. As University of 
Maryland philosopher Stephen Braude points out, psychic interac- 
tions of which we have no notion at all may be happening all the 
time . 34 We may unconsciously by our thoughts be doing things like 
influencing the cycle of traffic lights or even causing a despised work 
colleague’s computer to crash. 

As long as these interactions are imperceptible, and science says 
they can’t happen, we are protected from the implications. But that 
could change dramatically if psychokinesis received a degree of vali- 
dation. To acknowledge an invisible external influence - whether or 
not it is explicable in scientific terms - is effectively to suggest that a 
person may hex an enemy, causing harm or even death. It does not 
have to be true; if the possibility is endorsed by a central authority 
it introduces a new element in human relations, and powerfully fu- 
els suspicion and fear, the slander that can be thought and declared 
but never proved - just as happens in African societies that remain 
infected by juju beliefs, with deadly consequences for innocent peo- 
ple. In this sense, science would come to sanction primitive magic 
- an unthinkable prospect. 

Then if psi is held to equate with the survival of consciousness 
after death, this carries implications for a raft of social issues. If an 
essential living principle pre-exists in some form before incarnating 
in the world as a human being, and continues to live afterwards, 
and may quickly reincarnate, how does this impact on social policy? 
Is abortion really murder as conservative Christians insist? How 
should we view cloning or the use of genetic science to eliminate 
disabilities? What about euthanasia? Is it wrong to end a life pre- 
maturely, even to limit human suffering? If we think we cannot die, 
then why attach any value to earthly existence at all? We can quietly 
bump off our elderly relatives to get our hands on the inheritance, 
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on the grounds that it won’t cause them any real harm and may even 
be doing them a favour. For that matter we can check ourselves into 
a termination clinic when we think we have had enough of earthly 
toils, in the expectation not of annihilation, but a new life of comfort 
and ease. 

These worries are hypothetical in the absence of any serious in- 
terest in psi among the opinion -forming elite. Clearly I cannot offer 
even halfway definitive answers; the point of raising the issues at all 
is to acknowledge the barriers, perhaps mainly unconscious, that 
stand in the way of accepting psi as a fact of life. Any paradigmatic 
shift could not be a matter just for science: it would involve per- 
sonal, social and political adjustments as well. 

However there are a few points that I think are worth making. 
With regard to scientific authority, I agree that we should propor- 
tion our belief according to the evidence. To acknowledge that the 
evidence for psi is suggestive does not in itself automatically invite 
reconsideration of other controversial claims, such as astrology and 
homeopathy. I confess to being intrigued by indications of a rela- 
tionship between birth signs and personality, and one major study 
partly validates it . 35 But that’s not much to go on, and inconsisten- 
cies about the division of the zodiac surely militate against any idea 
of a physical influence caused by the planets. Homeopathy appar- 
ently helps many people, to the extent that even some general prac- 
titioners recommend it, but its claimed basis is more provocative to 
conventional science even than psi . 36 

As for creationism, in its recently adopted guise as intelligent de- 
sign (the Biblical ‘young-earth’ variant being presumably beyond ra- 
tional discussion), it is hardly in the same class. For me, creationists 
actually have more in common with psi-sceptics than they do with 
parapsychologists. Creationists don’t like Darwinism for ideological 
reasons, so they debunk it by picking holes, arguing for instance that 
the eye is far too complex to have evolved by natural selection. Like the 
CSI (CSICOP) they are generously funded, in their case by conserva- 
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tive religious institutions. Their reasoning is indifferently supported, 
while biologists can offer elaborate, well-substantiated arguments to 
explain how the eye might have evolved, just as parapsychologists can 
easily confound casually proposed ‘normal’ alternatives for their tel- 
epathic data . 37 And the fact that parapsychologists have an abundant 
source of phenomena to study also gives them something else in com- 
mon with evolutionary scientists - in stark contrast to creationists, 
who are pretty much parasitical on their opponents’ research. 

So to accept psi on scientific grounds is not necessarily to open 
the door to other entities that appear superficially to belong to the 
same family. On whether it’s right to accept psi, if by so doing we 
open a Pandora’s box of superstitious practices, I’d ask: Do we have 
a choice? Are we getting this the right way round? If the evidence is 
persuasive, as it arguably is to those who immerse themselves in it, 
surely it’s something we have to come to terms with. 

Believing as I do that psi exists, and that the conditions are ripe 
for this to be more widely understood, I have come to think of it 
as one of that family of awesome challenges that humanity faces in 
the twenty-first century. Take nuclear power and genetic science, 
both products of scientific understanding; in very different ways 
each has frightening implications, as unstable states strive to acquire 
doomsday weapons and the prospect of genetic manipulation calls 
into question the very idea of what it means to be human. But these 
genies can’t be coaxed back into their bottles; we’re stuck with them, 
and we have to try to act responsibly, to encourage others to do so 
too, and be ready to act firmly if the need arises. 

A parallel of a different kind might be made with recreational drug 
dependence, where the possibility of legalization is increasingly being 
raised as a means to mitigate a major source of crime and violence. 
That itself is a step into the unknown and carries certain risks, but 
as some governments start to move in this direction - and more will 
surely follow - the responsibility for avoiding what is freely available 
will eventually become mainly the individual’s. 
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In these and other issues, humans will have no choice but to 
adapt to the fruits of their industry and knowledge. There’s also a 
point to be made here about how these matters are governed. Every 
field of activity has its experts, those scientists, managers and pro- 
fessionals who understand it and can assess the risks and opportuni- 
ties and provide appropriate advice. That’s not to say that they speak 
with one voice, or pull in the same direction, but at least the public 
knows that there are people who understand the complexities, and 
where necessary can provide appropriate counsel. 

Now consider the case of parapsychology. This is a community 
of investigators and researchers who have a fair idea of what psi is, 
when and where it is to be found, and - something that in this par- 
ticular context is absolutely crucial - where it is likely to be illusory 
or bogus. But these experts are ridiculed and marginalized by other 
experts’ whose insistence that it is all illusory and bogus does not 
resonate in any useful way with the uncanny experiences that peo- 
ple occasionally report. In the absence of any scientific consensus, 
such people are left to figure it out for themselves, and it’s perhaps 
not surprising that their conclusions are often confused and errone- 
ous. If you think about it, this free-for-all is an extraordinary state 
of affairs, especially in an age when just about every other aspect of 
our existence is closely monitored. And since sceptics’ organizations 
strive so mightily to bring it about, they arguably bear a share of 
responsibility for what they claim most to deplore. 


7 Psi and religion 

In practical terms, psi is not merely a facet of human experience; 
it is a potential gateway to religious belief. Although psi-literate 
people see psi and survival as distinct entities, they are but a small 
minority; in the public mind one implies the other. Oddly, this 
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applies to sceptics as well. For both groups, a ghost is either the 
manifestation of a surviving spirit or it is an illusion; the in-be- 
tween concept of a telepathic hallucination is probably not one 
that either would recognize. 

Psi’s potentially religious basis is one of the main reasons why it 
is forcefully contested by sceptic thinkers like Paul Kurtz, the hu- 
manist philosopher and founder of the CSI (CSICOP). In making 
the case against the Fox sisters he wants to disabuse spiritualists of 
their illusions. But suppose it went the other way, and the academ- 
ic community were one day to acknowledge that the Fox family 
experienced a genuine anomaly and that psi is real, and in so doing 
conferred greater credibility on belief in an afterlife? In that case, 
perhaps the fears of Kurtz and like-minded sceptics would be fully 
realized. The idea of secularity would be weakened, to the extent 
that it might eventually cease to have any real meaning. 

You don’t have to be a sceptic or an atheist to recognize the 
social and political implications of this. As a quasi-religious creed, 
secular or scientific humanism has a relatively small, though sig- 
nificant following in developed countries. But as a philosophical 
concept, secularity plays a unifying role in our governance and 
institutions, emphasizing our common humanity and our shared 
interest in an ordered, sustainable and prosperous existence. Ac- 
cording to the secular ideal, individuals may think and say what 
they like, as long as they don’t interfere with this central project, 
or try to force their varying metaphysical beliefs on other people: 
the separation of church and state is a fundamental element of the 
western democratic system. 

Yet this ideal has been coming under sustained attack as tradi- 
tionalist Christianity intrudes in such matters as abortion, medi- 
cal technology and the teaching of evolution, and Islamic fanatics 
persuade ignorant folk to blow themselves up, along with their in- 
nocent fellows, in exchange for some notional martyr’s reward in 
heaven. In this context, to accept as scientifically proven certain 
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mental phenomena that to some minds validate religious doc- 
trines would run entirely counter to the secular project. 

But we would also need to ask, precisely which doctrines would 
this reinforce: Those of the Abrahamic religions that invoke faith 
and scriptural authority? Or those of the eastern-influenced mys- 
tical tradition that looks more to direct experience and is arguably 
less understood in the developed world? 

The answer, surely, is the second of these; to conservative 
Christians and Muslims any acknowledgement of psi’s reality 
would merely intensify the estrangement from secular scientific 
materialism that many already feel. Psi and spiritualism are anath- 
ema to many Christians, especially, who point to the Biblical pro- 
scription against communication with spirits, on the grounds that 
they are really demons, and who reject the notion popularized by 
near-death experiences that the gates of paradise are as open to 
ordinary unrepentant folk as they are to the ‘saved ’. 38 What’s more, 
the vast majority of doctrinaire Christians do not accept the idea 
of reincarnation that is at the heart of the Buddhist and Hindu 
traditions, which, for their part, fully acknowledge siddhis - psy- 
chic powers - as phenomena that can occur on the spiritual path 
(although they are considered to lack any intrinsic value ). 39 

To scientists and sceptics of course, there is no real distinction 
to be made here. Anything that validates religious belief invites all 
kinds of woolly, superstitious thinking, they argue. Yet for mysti- 
cally inclined folk, at least, that validation has already taken place 
- nearly a century ago, when the pioneers of quantum mechanics 
revealed consciousness to be implicated in matter, and the uni- 
verse to be ‘more like a great thought than a great machine ’. 40 That 
process has accelerated in our own time as the physicists, while 
remaining suspicious of psychic claims (and in some cases vo- 
cally hostile) speculate about multiple universes and dimensions 
in a way that seems to many to support a mystical worldview . 41 (It 
hardly needs to be said that a great many medical professionals and 
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scientists are conventionally religious, or in other ways recognize 
a confluence of the scientific and the sacred . 42 And parapsycholo- 
gists, it’s worth adding, insist that scientists in other disciplines 
very often reveal to them, in private one-to-one conversations, a 
belief in the reality of psychic phenomena that they dare not admit 
to openly.) 

My point is to question the perception that science and reli- 
gion are opposite and mutually incompatible entities. In current 
debates they tend to be presented as Titans engaged in a struggle 
to the death, upon which the survival of the species depends. An 
alternative view is that - in a purely moral sense, and despite the 
perceived chasm between them - scientific materialism and mysti- 
cal religion share the same essential basis: their humanism. I don’t 
want to make too much of this: the uncompromising supernatu- 
ralism of eastern mystical philosophy is wildly at odds with the 
materialist basis of secular humanism. But in their different ways, 
both take an empirical stance - one through a subjective response 
to experience, the other by objective experiment. And in terms 
of their moral orientation they are arguably alike too; indeed, the 
psychological ‘this-world’ concerns of Buddhism attract atheists 
such as Susan Blackmore, who can apparently derive value from its 
mental discipline while ignoring its ideas about rebirth. 

One might conceivably do the same with those personalities’ 
- whether real or on some level imagined - who deliver their ser- 
mons through mediums and automatic writers: ignore all the talk 
about a ‘greater reality’ and a ‘future life’ and focus instead on the 
advice about how to live a better life. My impression is - and I 
think it’s fair to say this sets spiritualism apart from institutional 
Western religions - they would not greatly mind, as they seem 
little interested in beliefs and creeds. They have not much to say 
about God, ritual, worship or prayer; nor do they talk of ‘sin that 
will earn punishment in the next life; they refer instead to ‘unwise 
choices’, to be learned from and made anew. Asked directly what 
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credentials they can offer, and why they should be considered ob- 
jectively real, they do not demand faith or blind belief, but point 
to the advice they are giving. Does it make sense? Would it be 
rational to follow it? 

One could go further and argue that a secularity that allowed 
itself to become influenced by spirituality would arguably be- 
come a far more powerful force against religious obscurantism 
than one shaped by scientific materialism alone. And realisti- 
cally, this convergence is surely the more likely future scenario, 
however widely the prospect is presently feared by committed 
secularists. 

Certainly it’s hard to disagree with much of what atheists com- 
plain about in organized religion. We can argue fiercely about 
whether more people were killed by religious conflicts than by sec- 
ular despots like Hitler and Stalin, and so on, but it’s indisputable 
that religious literalism and intolerance continue to be powerfully 
destructive influences in human affairs. 

Yet all the evidence is that humans are hard-wired to be re- 
ligious, and campaigning atheists are surely wrong to insist that 
religious thinking can one day simply be eradicated by improved 
scientific education. This error, I believe, is a consequence of their 
failure adequately to consider reports of mystical and religious ex- 
perience. Evolutionary psychologists occasionally make ritual ref- 
erences to William James and The Varieties of Human Experience, 
but without apparently grasping the extraordinary challenge this 
material poses for our understanding of the mind . 43 It’s not clear 
how a brain architecture capable in rare and special circumstances 
of affording a glimpse of what people take to be the ultimate nature 
of reality, and which they call God, can simply be reprogrammed 
to recognize it all as an illusion. 

And while it’s natural for secularists to see the widespread in- 
terest in psi and mystical religion as a hangover from a bygone 
age - a reaction against the cheerless vision offered by materialist 
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science - an alternative view is that it’s a progressive development, 
and one to which science has contributed by its empirical method 
of observation and experiment. 

Finally, let’s consider that future generations looking back to 
our era may see the two worldviews of science and religion not 
locked together in mortal combat, but co-operating to achieve the 
same ultimate goal. 



views on survival 


If I ask myself how seriously I take the idea of consciousness sur- 
viving death I find myself hesitating. I look around and see beings 
like myself, coming and going, absorbed in their affairs, and won- 
der - what are we really? Lumbering robots driven by our genes, an 
accident of nature ? 44 Or, at the other extreme, visitors from some 
distant dimension, our memories erased so that we cannot recall the 
strange mission we are supposed to be on. 

If the writer of The Selfish Gene thought his idea sounded like 
science fiction, how much more so does this supernatural version. 
It’s disconcerting to think that my whole life is being recorded on 
some cosmic surveillance camera - for training and monitoring 
purposes, as it were - and that I will eventually undergo some kind 
of debriefing session. It’s bizarre, and I’m bound to ask: Why? What’s 
the point of it all? What greater interest is served by our struggles 
and sufferings? Why not simply accept the scientific insight that the 
universe is self-creating and cares not a jot for humanity’s feelings, 
which are merely the odd outcome of an evolutionary process. In 
certain moods one longs for absolute peace, and imagines that in 
death one will finally find it, even if that simply means going to sleep 
and not ever waking up. 
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How easy it is, too, to imagine that this picture that psi and 
spiritualism provide of surviving death - surely more intelligible 
to the modern mind than traditional notions involving such things 
as bodily resurrection and eternal salvation or damnation - is an 
effect of the imagination and of developing human culture, itself 
a product of human mentation. It’s impossible not to be struck by 
the way that these new ideas have emerged in parallel with social 
development, where threats have largely given way to persuasion, 
rulers are viewed with openly expressed scepticism, and self-im- 
provement is considered a worthy goal. According to this view, the 
jibe about wishful thinking would be pretty much right; a more 
sophisticated version than the atheist gives credit for, perhaps, but 
wishful thinking nonetheless. 

It’s natural at first glance to suppose that the personalities’ that 
express themselves through mediums and automatic writing are 
the inventions of their scribes. I believe the phenomenon is too 
well documented for that to be true, but I did find myself trying 
always to frame it in terms that I could attach sense to. I gravitated 
rationally towards the ‘obvious’ explanation: that they are not lit- 
erally apart from us - they are ourselves in an exotic disguise, or 
our higher selves, in New Age parlance. Perhaps, I reflected, they 
are an expression of Jung’s collective human psyche; what some 
humans say or write in trance states has its origin in some age-old 
memory, captured in the architecture of the brain, something we 
carry in our genes, the distilled wisdom that humans have gath- 
ered through long millennia of experience. 

But following this through I became increasingly distracted by 
a rather odd paradox. These voices that speak to us adopt a tone of 
high morality. In the new kind of existence that awaits us, they say, 
any kind of he or deceit is impossible; they urge us to start at once 
making total honesty part of the fabric of our lives. The insight 
is spelled out repeatedly and urgently in channelled communica- 
tions, and for people who have been through the near-death expe- 
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rience it has become an absolutely natural thing to do. However if 
as far as we as individuals are concerned nothing will happen after 
we die - in the fullest meaning of the word - then all the time we 
are telling ourselves a big fat lie. That part of ourselves that claims 
to be speaking unvarnished truth is itself a deception. 

It’s not just that this doesn’t make sense, it looks to me suspi- 
ciously like the kind of weird anomaly that results when debunkers 
try to explain away psychic claims, magically transforming children 
into expert conjurors, for instance. The highly persuasive nature 
of the best survival evidence also requires explanation. It’s easy to 
brush it away as wishful thinking if you don’t know much about it, 
but if you see it close up, its sheer realism can be spine-chilling. I 
allow myself to doubt that the human mind, for all its astonishingly 
creative and histrionic powers, extends to that level of crafty collec- 
tive labour. 

I agree these are subjective arguments, and that even for many 
people who do have good knowledge of the relevant data they are 
therefore not logically coercive. As long as seeming evidence of sur- 
vival might be a product of the human unconscious mind it is not 
conclusive. And however personally convinced I am by some of the 
best evidence, I can see that others might find contrary arguments 
more persuasive. 

At the same time there’s the historical perspective to take into 
account. The argument about survival is not taking place in a philo- 
sophically neutral environment: on the contrary, it’s only a few gen- 
erations since science dethroned God as the centre of humanity’s 
conceptual universe, and the aftershocks of this momentous change 
continue to reverberate. To take an illustrative example, however 
sincerely Joseph Rhine may have believed that psi in living people 
might explain phenomena suggestive of survival, to argue this way 
must surely also have been a tactical move: to win acceptance, psi 
had to be presented as a scientific entity, a product of the natural 
world. It would have been the same consideration, incidentally, that 
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caused his wife Louisa, who researched spontaneous psi phenom- 
ena such as apparitional episodes, to try to frame them - in my view 
with limited success - in non-survivalist terms. 

In the 1930s, the heyday of logical positivism and behaviourism, 
the Rhines’ position was entirely understandable; the intellectual 
climate demanded no less than that. But it was surely based on an 
illusion, one that sceptics have never been fooled by. Like them, I 
do not see how the data on telepathy - not to speak of clairvoyance, 
precognition and psychokinesis, which are even more challenging 
- can conceivably be reconciled with the conventional view of the 
brain as the product purely of biological evolution. Nor are these 
things obviously compatible with the computational approaches 
that currently dominate cognitive psychology and neuroscience. 
This is a major reason why the idea of psi is so fiercely resisted; it 
doesn’t fit with what else we take to be true. 

Here I part company with those who believe psi can eventually 
be explained within a modified and expanded version of scientific 
materialism. I’m glad that some people do think this; psi is much 
easier to debate if it is not automatically seen to be destructive of 
current assumptions. And of course the principle of Occam’s razor 
positively requires that we start from this point. 

Nor do I mean that there can never be a scientific explanation 
of psi, and that it will forever remain a mystery, belonging in the 
despised category of ‘miracles and magic’. On the contrary, I believe 
that one day we will understand the principles behind it. I do how- 
ever maintain that the science that explains it could not be science 
in its present form. If the majority of scientists were to acknowledge 
that it exists, this would be because the materialist paradigm had 
metamorphosed into something rather different, a process that psi 
would have helped to bring about. And since scientific materialism 
underpins its structures, secular society in turn would have under- 
gone a fundamental alteration in its philosophical outlook, and in 
its ideas about the origins and development of life. 
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There would then be a reversal of the situation as it now stands. 
As individuals we could indeed continue to be secular - to insist 
that the idea of a divine reality behind existence is an illusion, and 
with it the notion of the personal survival of death - but we would 
not necessarily be able any longer to claim the unequivocal back- 
ing of science in this. We would adopt it as a matter of atheistic 
preference, because we dislike supernaturalist ideas and get along 
better without them. 

Or to put it another way, we would finally have to acknowledge 

- which I believe is often actually the case - that we invoke Oc- 
cam’s razor not just for the less complex explanation but for the 
lesser of two evils. Now in this changed intellectual environment, 
how much sense would it make to continue to deny that survival 
occurs? With materialism fatally undermined, what ideological 
reason would we have for continuing to reject it? 

In sum, I believe that the existence of psi as an aspect of human 
consciousness is not an argument against survival, as Rhine and 
others argued, but, on the contrary, powerfully reinforces it. 

I concede that to contemplate the idea of survival of conscious- 
ness persisting after death requires a certain kind of imagination, 
and for that reason is perhaps easier for some people than for oth- 
ers. I may be unusual in this respect, but to me the idea of living 
in a different state of being is neither frightening nor strange. That 
may partly be because in the past I experimented with hallucino- 
gens such as LSD and mescaline, and have a lively understanding 
of just how radically one’s consciousness can be altered - and our 
normal daily concerns made to seem vanishingly unimportant 45 

- but also because I find I can readily empathize with people who 
have experienced near-death states, apparitions and mystical vi- 
sions, and believe that what they report is relevant to our situation 
in a way that some people clearly can’t accept. Perhaps also an ele- 
ment of my involuntary, somewhat perfunctory Christian school- 
ing has stayed with me, which makes it easier for me to respond to 
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God-talk than it is for people who have never been exposed to it, 
or ever had occasion to examine its relevance. 

I’d go further and suggest that there’s an element of faith in this. 
Not to be misunderstood, I should say at once that this is not what 
I take to be religious faith, and certainly not in any Kierkegaard- 
ian sense of a leap of faith’, which, wedded as I am to the plodding 
process of questioning and investigation, I doubt I would be capa- 
ble of. It has nothing to do with the dogmas of scriptural Chris- 
tianity, many aspects of which, again, I’m as baffled about as any 
atheist, let alone the perilous paths that some radical Islamists feel 
called on to follow. It’s a faith in the validity of my own reasoning 
(not dissimilar, surely, from the faith that scientists and philoso- 
phers have in theirs) and in the quality of my empathetic judge- 
ments about people and the experiences they report. And yes, it’s 
also a faith that afterlife - a very different form of life certainly 
- will not be an alien environment but on the contrary, will seem 
absolutely natural. 

For myself there remains an element of doubt - how could 
there not? But for all practical purposes I find I have come to ac- 
cept the proposition that survival of death is part of the human sit- 
uation - as yet dimly glimpsed and poorly understood. I think and 
work and walk in the belief that in the moments that follow my 
last breath, whatever the circumstances, I will remain in a certain 
sense as alive and mindful as before, a thinking sentient being, re- 
taining the memory of my experiences. Furthermore, having come 
this far, I cannot reject the notion - however unsettling it might 
be - that this thing I call ‘me’ is an expression of countless incarna- 
tions and that there will be many more of them unless I take steps 
here and now to stop it happening. My priority now is to explore 
these ideas and their relevance to my own life. 

All that said, I continue to respect humanists who devoutly 
believe existence to be a meaningless accident. A considered and 
ethical position is better than indifference. To be sure, I think there 
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is something rather self-regarding in the way they congratulate 
themselves, as they often do, for ‘looking the universe unflinching- 
ly in the eye’, chucking away the ‘crutch of religion’, and so on. But 
I feel real awe for those people who calmly face imminent death, 
sometimes at a tragically young age, with the conviction that it 
means their complete annihilation, unmitigated by any spiritual 
consolation. I can’t be certain that in such circumstances I’d be 
capable of such dignity and forbearance. 

At the same time, I wonder whether this heroism is really de- 
manded of us. Atheists insist we err to believe that life has mean- 
ing apart from that which we create for ourselves but, as at least 
some of them recognize, it’s not obvious why this should be lib- 
erating. I’d suggest that for most people the idea that death spells 
extinction is not a well-considered moral position, but a burden, 
dully perceived and dutifully born, that leaves a vacuum in the 
centre of their being. I’m of course not talking about the major- 
ity of people on this planet, those who follow religions blithely 
uncaring about the strictures of heathen scientists. I’m thinking of 
those people who put their trust in science, who accept naturalis- 
tic accounts because they appear to be the outcome of a rigorous 
empirical process, and who take at face value the debunkings of 
psychic claims, unable to recognize the personal, professional and 
ideological motivations that drive them. 



Last thoughts 


A friend, an atheist, once listened patiently as I described my re- 
search and then exclaimed ‘But Rob, if all this is true, why is it not 
known?’ She could not conceive how science might have overlooked 
something so fundamental. 
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It was a good question, and in different ways this book has tried 
to answer it. The truth about psi is not known because it clashes 
with what we take to be true, because we fear it, and because we 
believe, unthinkingly and erroneously, that we can always explain 
it away. It’s not known because the way that our minds work, as 
well as sometimes generating the illusion of it, often masks the 
reality. It’s not known because, being both rare and immaterial, a 
property of consciousness, it fails the criteria demanded by mate- 
rialist science. Finally (and perhaps most crucially), it’s not known 
because it appears to validate religious belief at a time when much 
of humanity is desperate to eliminate a perceived cause of tribal 
divisions. 

As beings adrift in this strange world, forced into existence 
through no conscious choice of our own, we are heavily dependent 
on the guidance we give each other. The controversy about the par- 
anormal may seem like a petty dispute on the fringes of academia, 
but it’s not insignificant: it could impact on people’s lives and the 
health and progress of our society in the most fundamental way 
imaginable. If we are to have confidence in the direction we fol- 
low, it needs to be based on the very best in science and scholar- 
ship. That requires curiosity and open-mindedness, a willingness 
to debate and a dedication to finding the truth. On an issue of such 
importance we should test our guides, ask for their qualifications, 
and judge how reliable they are likely to be. 

And really, what is there to fear in acknowledging our psychic 
nature? It’s the basis of an optimistic philosophy, one that offers 
hope and guidance, provides meaningful alternatives to the pur- 
suit of wealth and status, urges social co-operation, exposes the fu- 
tility of religiously motivated violence, and encourages the break- 
ing down of ethnic, religious and nationalist barriers. These are all 
things that our world surely needs more of. Perhaps understand- 
ing it better will also promote a more humane view of death. One 
of secular society’s least attractive characteristics is its exaggerated 
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worship of youth, and that horror of decay that causes us often 
to put the elderly and dying out of sight and mind. A philosophy 
that sees life as a learning experience and death as a transition to 
the next stage, one would think, could help assuage anxiety and 
encourage a less fearful response to life’s burdens. 

It has special relevance, too, for the manner in which we our- 
selves will one day depart this life. If post-mortem survival is a fact 
it’s worth thinking what it might mean to die without having even 
an inkling of what maybe about to occur. We may witness - clearly 
and with full force - the grief of family and friends, yet be power- 
less to reveal the truth that would console them. We will enter into 
a new stage of existence largely unprepared, and with little concept 
of how our actions and behaviour may have determined our future 
experiences. How will we then feel about the engine of knowledge 
in which we put our trust, that it was unable to reveal to us this 
most fundamental of matters? 

If, on the other hand, some people feel discouraged by science 
- its bleak reductionism, its brusque negation of the spiritual and 
the psychic - they should remember that scientists and intellectu- 
als have studied this matter and their conclusions are broadly in 
agreement with what many people intuitively feel to be true. Had 
they not done so - had there been no investigations of mediums 
and psychics, no psi experiments, no surveys of spontaneous phe- 
nomena such as apparitions and out-of-body experiences - a book 
like this could never have been written. The sceptics would then 
be right: the idea of psi would be a purely personal affair, based on 
faith or on individual experience. 

The problem is perhaps not that science is not doing its job, but 
rather that the process is incomplete. The scale of the challenge 
is enormous. The Enlightenment project was never a matter of a 
single generation; there is surely no reason to suppose it has run 
its course or that further astonishing and disorienting revelations 
do not he ahead. The process of coming to terms with an aspect of 
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consciousness that could give birth to a new worldview may take a 
century or more to complete. 

Looked at in this way, we are creatures of history, players in an 
enterprise from whose outcome future generations will perhaps 
benefit, while we as individuals grapple with uncertainty, just as we 
benefit from technologies that our ancestors did not even dream 
of. Of course we worry about the world that our descendents (or 
who knows, our reincarnated selves) will inhabit. It may be so ut- 
terly disfigured by war, drought, flood and famine that anarchy 
will reign and no further intellectual progress will be possible. 

To be sure, new scientific advances may help save our plan- 
et from the ravages it faces. But if humanity is to escape decline 
or sudden annihilation, the one thing it truly cannot do without 
is goodwill, a willingness to put personal and national interests 
aside for the common good. If empirical observation confirms 
what many people intuitively believe to be true, that within us lies 
a common source of wisdom that can help guide us through the 
adventure of life, that is something we surely need to accept and 
understand. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR 
FURTHER READING 


S till unsure what to believe? Then why not do as I did? Read the 
research and see what you think. 

The companion website provides more information around the 
topics covered here, and others besides (www.randisprize.net). It 
contains details of the books I read, as well as links to scientific re- 
search papers and scholarly articles relating to recent psi research. 
You can also access earlier psychic research material: extracts from 
Phantasms of the Living and other books of the period, papers on me- 
diums Leonora Piper and Gladys Leonard, examples of poltergeist 
and apparitional incidents, and so on. 

If you have leisure to delve in depth, you could subscribe to one 
of the research organisations such as the Parapsychological Associa- 
tion or the Society for Psychical Research (SPR). The SPR has a useful 
library in Kensington, London, and provides complete on- and off- 
line access to its own and other research journals (www.spr.ac.uk). 
Its catalogue (also on the website) gives brief summaries of all the 
papers, book reviews and correspondence published since 1882 , and 
gives a good introduction to the subject. 

There is a lot of material to be found online. The Journal of Sci- 
entific Exploration is free to download; books out of copyright can 
be read or downloaded; and Googling authors and topics can often 
bring up complete papers from other sources. 

Rupert Sheldrake’s website (www.sheldrake.org) is an impor- 
tant resource, containing material relating to his research and his 
interactions with sceptics. There are online discussion forums such 
as Michael Prescott’s Blog (http://michaelprescott.typepad.com), 
Skeptiko (www.skeptiko.com) or my own Paranormalia (www.par- 
anormalia.com), which offer comment and analysis on psi-related 
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subjects, and generate vigorous debate in the comments thread. 
Skeptical Investigations carries articles about psi-research that chal- 
lenge sceptics (www.skepticalinvestigations.org). 

For sceptics’ views, visit James Randi Educational Foundation 
(www.randi.org) and the Skeptical Inquirer at the CSI (www.csicop. 
org). 

If you have a comment or query about any of the topics in Randi’s 
Prize, please send me an email at robertmcluhan@gmail.com. 
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Chapter Seven: Psi in the World 

Opening quote: Huxley, letter to Charles Kingsley, 23 September 1860. 
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includes the following statement by Sheldrake: ‘Well, I noticed that when the 
parrot film was showing, Lewis wasn’t looking at it! That film was shown on 
television . . . and in early stage of our investigations, he did the same then. They 
asked a sceptic to commentate. Lewis appeared on the screen and he said, 
“Telepathy is just junk . . . there is no evidence whatsoever for any personal, 
animal or thing being telepathic.” The filmmakers were surprised that he 
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some red roses he put in front of her photograph, and generally provided a 
sense of a continuing, loving presence. None of this is proof of her having 
survived death, as Kennedy is careful to note, but he finds the impression 
of it highly persuasive. David Kennedy, A Venture in Immortality (Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks: Colin Smythe, 1987). 

29. Hodgson, ‘A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance’, 
p. 123. 

30. Hodgson, ‘A further Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of 
Trance’, pp. 387-88. 

31. What’s It All About ? p. 51. Detailed criticisms of the concept of disem- 
bodied existence are made by Terence Penelhulme, Survival and Disembodied 
Existence (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1976); Peter Geach, God and 
the Soul (New York: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1969); and Antony flew, The 
Logic of Mortality (Oxford: Blackwell, 1987). See also A.J. Ayer, The Concept 
of a Person and Other Essays (London: Macmillan, 1963) and Peter Strawson, 
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32. Well-known examples of the genre are Albert Pauchard, The Other World 
(Norwich: Pelegrin Trust/Pilgrim, 1952/87); Geraldine Cummins, T/ie Road 
to Immortality (London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 1932); Helen Greaves, 
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Jane Sherwood, Post-Mortem Journal (Saffron Walden, Essex: C.W. Daniel), 
1964/1991); Jasper Swain, On the Death of My Son (London: Turnstone, 1974). 

33. John Poynton cautions against the temptation to corroborate out-of-body 
experiences by comparing them with apparent physical observation, which 
he argues eventually leads to immense ontological difficulties. He suggests 
it can only make sense to think of the experience taking place in a nonphys- 
ical world, even if it closely duplicates the physical world. Poynton draws on 
the thought of the late Michael Whiteman, an emeritus professor of applied 
mathematics who had extensive psychical and mystical experience of his 
own, along with an expert knowledge of classical mystical texts. See J.C. 
Poynton, ‘Making sense of psi: Whitemans multilevel ontology, Journal SPR 
59, 1994, pp. 401-12. 

34. Immortal Remains, p. 13. 

35. Michel Gauquelin, Neo-Astrology: A Copernican Revolution (London: 
Penguin, 1992). 

36. Homeopathy is coming under increasing pressure in the UK, with at- 
tempts to stop the National Health Service providing it with funding. A grow- 
ing trend among sceptics is to consider that its reported successes are in fact 
due to the placebo effect. See Ben Goldacre, Bad Science (London: HarperCol- 
lins, 2009). 

37. ForscientistsarguinginsupportofcreationismseeWilliamA.Dembskiand 
Michael Ruse, Intelligent Design: I he Bridge Between Science and Technology 
(Fortress Press, 2007); Michael J. Behe, Darwins Black Box: The Biochemical 
Challenge to Evolution (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1998), and Michael 
Denton, Evolution: A Theory in Crisis (London: Ebury Press, 1985). 

38. For a fundamentalist Christian critique of the near-death experience see 
John Ankerberg and John Weldon, The Facts on Life After Death (Eugene, 
Oregon: Harvest House, 1992). Clerics were prominent among those who 
debunked the Fox sisters and other nineteenth-century mediums. The Angli- 
can Church was hostile to spiritualism until the mid-twentieth century: the 
findings of an investigation commissioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Cosmo Lang, that some spirit mediums could really contact the dead, were 
suppressed by Lang until a leak forced their publication some years later. The 
report’s authors stated: ‘It is clearly true that the recognition of the nearness 
of our friends who have died and of their presence in the spiritual life and of 
their continuing concern for us cannot do otherwise, for those who have expe- 
rienced it, than add a new immediacy and richness to their belief in the Com- 
munion of Saints.’ The Church of England and Spiritualism: Majority Report of 
The Church of England Committee of Inquiry (London: Psychic Press, 1948). 
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39. For modern spiritualist views of reincarnation see Paul Beard, Hidden 
Man (Norwich: Pilgrim Books, 1986); P. Riva (ed.), Light From Silver Birch 
(London: Psychic Press, 1984) and Newton, Journey of Souls. 

40. James H. Jeans, The Mysterious Universe (New York: Macmillan, 1930), 
p. 158. 

41. It has been pointed out that David Deutsch, an Oxford University quan- 
tum physicist, considers telepathy to be complete nonsense’ while at the 
same time promoting ideas about parallel universes and time-travel that 
many consider to be equally speculative. ‘A Who’s Who of Media Skeptics’, 
Skepticalinvestigations.org. Bernard Carr, professor of mathematics and 
astronomy at Queen Mary, University of London, and a former SPR presi- 
dent, discusses the relationship between physics and psi-research in ‘Worlds 
apart? Can psychical research bridge the gulf between matter and mind? 
Proceedings SPR 59, 2008. 

42. A forum is The Scientific and Medical Network (www.scimednet.org). 

43. See, for instance, Robert Wright, The Evolution of God (London: Little, 
Brown, 2009), pp. 40-41. 

44. In a famous passage, Richard Dawkins conceived of replicators ‘swarm [ing] 
in huge colonies, safe inside gigantic lumbering robots, sealed off from the 
outside world, communicating with it by tortuous indirect routes, manipulat- 
ing it by remote control. They are in you and me; they created us, body and 
mind; and their preservation is the ultimate rationale for our existence.’ The 
Selfish Gene (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1976/89), p. 19. 

45. When Aldous Huxley took mescaline he found himself repeating, ‘This is 
how one ought to see, how things really are.’ But there were reservations, he 
added. ‘For if one always saw like this, one would never want to do anything 
else.’ Doors of Perception (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin, 1954/1972), p. 30. 
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